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THE PERSPICUOUS AND THE 
POIGNANT: TWO AESTHETIC 
FUNDAMENTALS* 


J. N. Findlay 


THIS LECTURE is the first I have given in the University of London on 
an aesthetic subject, aesthetics being a topic on which I am not a pro- 
fessed practitioner and in which I make no attempt to keep up with the 
work. of professed practitioners. This does not mean that I think that 
my lecture will be incompetent or worthless. I even think that the con- 
trary may be the case. For, in my view, contemporary practitioners of 
aesthetics are so fantastically misguided, so utterly lost in one or other 
form of unprincipled empiricism, that hardly anything they have to say 
throws great light on aesthetic questions. They do not believe in their 
subject, they do not think that there are any peculiar objects or experi- 
ences that it deals with, they do not think that the frailest back-bone of 
governing concepts and principles can be discerned in it, they vaguely 
drift about noticing trivial minutiae, and what they have to say is in 
consequence as themeless, as structureless, as unprincipled, as devoid of 
backbone and as trivial and unmemorable as the material they think it 
deals with. William James once said that he would rather read a detailed 
description of the rocks on a New Hampshire farm than certain philo- 
sophical characterizations of the emotions: the same is true for me of 
certain modern treatments of aesthetics. They belong, self-professedly in 
many cases, to unphilosophy rather than philosophy, they reject the 
quest for unity and generality in which philosophy consists, and in these 
circumstances I think it quite right for philosophers to be frankly bored 
with them. 

My indifference to the contemporary literature of aesthetics does not,, 
however, mean that I am indifferent to aesthetic issues and to aesthetic | 

* A lecture given to The British Society of Aesthetics, May 4th, 1966. 
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experiences. The latter are for me of agonizing importance, and I suffer 
recurrently from a sort of aesthetic impotence or insensibility which I 
rate as the most depriving and the most readily fallen into of all forms of 
impotence. So far am I from holding that there is no such specific thing 
as an aesthetic experience, that it is just any experience in a special con- 
text, that I think it a type of experience uniquely marked out, extra- 
ordinary in its delight, and often in its difficulty and pain, but above all 
an, experience that is not always nor readily to be had, that it involves 
the concentration, the mental undistractedness, even the bodily euphoria 
and lightness that we too often cannot muster at all. I also think that 
aesthetic issues are of absorbing seriousness and of genuine discussability 
and decidability whenever anyone has real aesthetic understanding of 
anything. They take, not the crudely general form of the aesthetic 
fineness or otherwise of a given work of art or segment of natural being, 
but the detailed form of the aptness or ineptness, the sense-making or 
surd character, the living or merely botched readymadeness of each part 
of the work of art or natural thing in question. Do Cleopatra’s last 
purple speeches really hang together with the whole dramatic pattern 
which leads up to them? Do they really express an understandable cul- 
mination of her whole personal performance, are they really right or 
irrelevantly gorgeous? All these and similar questions regarding music, 
mountains, paintings, buildings, etc., are not only questions that have an 
answer but ones to which we can pursue the answer in perfectly well- 
defined and formulable ways. Aesthetic discourse is difficult, but its 
logic only eludes those who believe in no logic other than that of tauto- 
logical manipulation and who relegate everything else to contingent 
fact, to blind experience or arbitrary decision. 

If I am deeply concerned with aesthetic experiences and aesthetic 
issues, I am no less deeply concerned with aesthetic theory. My views on 
aesthetic theory, or in fact on any philosophical theory, demand that it 
should have a certain devastating simplicity which is infinitely far from 
the views or the practice of contemporary philosophers. I believe that 
philosophy should consist in the steady turning about and dwelling on, 
in various lights, of what is almost, but not quite, trivial and obvious, 
till it becomes gradually extended into a fabric of almost infinite extent 
and diversified colour, in which all the details of fact and experience can 
be encompassed and enveloped, in which by merely laying something 
down one has insensibly advanced beyond it, but in which, however far 
one advances one has, in a sense, never left one’s starting point beyond 
one. All the numbers in certain modern mathematical treatments can 
be educed from O by a simple process of ‘stroking’, one has them all in 
having any of them, and it is this sort of slow pushing onward of notions, 
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though freer and less inevitable than the pushing onward of mathe- 
matics, that I want to find in aesthetic theory and in fact in any philo- 
sophical theory. A theory that merely duplicates the irrelevant variety of 
undigested experience I do not regard as philosophical at all. I believe, in 
short, in a beauty that represents no peculiar feature of certain objects 
and that is connected with no special stance, or pose, of consciousness, 
but which is in a sense part and parcel of there being any object before 
consciousness, or any conscious aliveness to anything whatsoever, 
though its absolute inescapability and categorical involvement in all 
being and experience does not mean that it is not more intensely and. 
emphatically present in some experiences and objects of experience than 
others. Modern philosophy hates transcendental universals like being, 
goodness, beauty, etc., but it is these on which, in aesthetic theory, I 
think it absolutely necessary to concentrate. And I think that the subtle 
categorial something called ‘beauty’ can be, if not defined, at least fairly 
effectively pinned down in a systematic philosophy of mind, which 
must, however, be of an a priori and rational character and not merely a 
contingent and empirical one. I take my cue, in short, from the classical 
` aesthetic writings of Kant and Hegel, and in modern times from those 
of Brentano, Meinong and Husserl. I should also like to mention my 
respect for the entirely forgotten Asthetik of Stefan Witasek. This line 
of research into the beautiful and our experience of it can be developed 
and deepened, but only in its own manner. The positive aesthetic ob- 
servations thrown up by other approaches can, I think, be without 
difficulty fitted into it. It is the classical aesthetic to which I think we 
shall have to return after having erred and strayed from its ways. 

The type of approach to aesthetics that I am recommending will be 
clearest if contrasted with some other approaches that I consider gravely 
inadequate. I consider gravely inadequate any merely intuitive, enu- 
merative aesthetic which, perhaps holding beauty to be some unique 
property of objects, or the object of some unique thrill or sensation in 
ourselves, then goes on to connect it with a large number of further 
characters in the world—smoothness, symmetry, organized unity, cer- 
tain specific golden proportions, or what not. I consider that such in- 
tuitive approaches to aesthetics can at best provide the field of pheno- 
mena, the taking-off ground, from which aesthetic theory must soar up, 
and in which it must deduce profound unity and simplicity. Such 
merely intuitive aesthetic approaches merely invite controversion. They 
may say that certain characters have a necessary aesthetic significance or 
appeal, but this plea can always be controverted by personal and social 
facts and, if not, by logical possibilities. We can readily imagine, and 
have in fact actually met, people who do not aesthetically care for 
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Palladian proportions, for maximally pure, saturated colours, for dia- 
tonic harmonies, classical profiles, French Alexandrines, etc., etc. Every 
‘ reason for judging X to be well-formed can, with sufficient mental 
elasticity or perversity, become a genuine reason for judging X to be 
very ill-formed, and the whole of modern aesthetic appreciation con- 
sists in trying to like objects aesthetically because they are not naturally 
likeable. Such intuitive methods are merely the dogmatic preliminaries 
to a theory which really, by its unity and simplicity, makes us feel that 
' we know why we value certain objects aesthetically and why we vary 
our judgements on different occasions. What is wrong about such in- 
tuitive methods is their quasi-empirical character, their air of naive dis- 
covery of what happens to be the case, even though what they discover 
is much too abstract and general to be, in an ordinary sense, a matter of 
experience. 

If quasi-empirical approaches in aesthetics are inadequate, overtly 
empirical approaches are much more inadequate. And here I rank all 
psychological and sociological treatments which base themselves on 
observation, experiment or history. Such treatments may provide us 
with invaluable material for aesthetics, but their root inadequacy lies in 
their total inability to account for the normative, the cogent, the im- 
personal, the authoritative character of aesthetic values, their claim to 
tise above mere liking, mere custom, mere arbitrary selection: one is 
distorting the phenomenology of the situation if one does not recognize 
that all our deeper aesthetic experiences seem or claim to be of this 
character. The beauty of Dante’s Paradiso, for one who fully understands 
it, does not seem to depend on one’s special tastes or interests, religious 
beliefs, cultural background, etc.: it seems authentic, indefeasible, part 
of what one is dealing with. A value-free world is, in fact, a non- 
empirical figment, and among the many values inherent in things and 
there for our appreciation, are aesthetic values. One may, of course, 
regard all this phenomenology as mere phenomenology; one may think 
that, though there seems to be a difference between the authentically 
admirable and the merely admired, there really is no other difference 
than the appearance in question, the claim, the desideratum, the per- 
formative institution (or would-be institution) of a norm or standard. 
Canons of taste are canons laid down by someone for everyone, much 
as Boileau laid down the rules for all future French versifiers. The turn- 
ing of a seeming aesthetic discerner into an actual aesthetic arbiter or 
dictator is, however, too large a transformation to be intelligible: we 
cannot understand how one should really be the latter while one seems 
to oneself to be the former. 

It is here the place to say something about the modern version of 
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empiricism which assumes a linguistic form. Here concepts and their 
necessary interrelations are seen as depending on facts of verbal usage: 
we use an expression B in any circumstances in which we use an expres- 
sion A, and so what A means entails for us what B means. We never use 
an expression X in circumstances where we use an expression Y and 
vice versa, and so X and Y come to be mutually incompatible, contrary 
notions, and so on. Nowhere is there the slightest suggestion that it is 
the relations among notions, intelligible contents, which to some extent 
govern the rules of usage: to think this would be to commit the error of 
believing in pre-existent meanings, meanings which antedate linguistic 
usage, and this would be, for the view in question, to believe in a 
‘language before the existence of language. The relations of necessitation, 
incompatibility, compatibility, subordination, mutual favourableness 
and so forth, are all reflections of the way we use our expressions and 
linguistic forms, and so all the august structure of the a priori has its 
roots in the factual and empirical: in the way that certain animal beings 
happen to talk. And the only profitable way to study concepts and their 
relations is to study them at work in language: phenomenology, or the 
study of the necessary forms of being and experience, must be linguistic 
phenomenology. It is further held that the forms and workings of our 
concepts as shown in language are infinitely more complex and varied 
than philosophers, with their passion for simplicity and generality, like 
to suppose: this is particularly true in a rather nebulous field like the 
aesthetic. There we encounter in men’s ordinary usage no single simple 
concept of the beautiful but a vast number of aesthetic concepts, 
tangled up in the most varied ways. We have such concepts as that of 
the ironic, the ethereal, the robust, the grotesque, the pure, etc., etc. I 
remember Austin devoting a whole session to a discussion of the 
philosophically despised aesthetic category of the ‘dainty’, and its con- 
trary the ‘dumpy’. Such investigations of aesthetic language are of 
course immensely valuable: they show us how the phenomenology of 
the aesthetic world is vastly more complex than is readily supposed. But 
they are philosophically unsatisfactory because they fail to subordinate 
the rich material they have garnered to truly illuminating, directive 
concepts. It is not enough for a philosopher, like a battery hen, to 
scrabble about among variety, and to pick out from it any and every 
chunky concept he happens to find there. Concepts must be found 
which gather details into unity, which cover a series of cases graded by 
genuine and deep affinities, which hit upon a real mutual belongingness 
of features which is in our data and not arbitrarily imposed by ourselves, 
and it must be the sort of concept which is naturally extensible or 
stretchable, which can be broadened to cover new cases or features, 
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which shifts while remaining the same in the only sense in which ‘being 
the same’ is of interest for philosophy. Such concepts which really range 
over important affinities, and which stretch to cover new cases, are in 
fact the sort of concepts with which Austin himself works, the concept 
of the ‘performative’ for instance: Wittgenstein’s concept of family 
relations, which illuminates so many features of ordinary speaking, is 
likewise not itself a family-relations concept. 

As opposed, therefore, to all quasi-empirical or overtly empirical 
theories of aesthetics, I myself opt for a transcendental theory, one which 
connects the beautiful and other objects of aesthetic appreciation with 
conscious experience as such, and so explains the all-pervasive, highest- 
level character of aesthetic principles and notions, and their elevation 
above personal and social contingencies. We carry them everywhere 
with us because they are part and parcel of being conscious of anything 
whatsoever. A transcendentalism that went further and showed aesthetic 
principles to be inherent in the structure of being would be still more 
worth while, and it is a sort of metaphysical trancendentalism that I 
believe, in fact, to be true. I shall not, however, try to take such very 
high ground in my present lecture. All that I have been saying will of 
course arouse violent resistance from those who believe that no meta- 
physical or transcendental account of the world is possible, and that no- 
thing we can do in thought can either anticipate or reinterpret the facts 
which confront us in experience. This type of empiricism is to be re- 
jected, however, because it does hardly anything except create in- 
soluble philosophical puzzles and antinomies which it is not my business 
to go into this evening. 

Leaving these generalities, we have first to inquire into the sort of 
field that aesthetic investigations are concerned with. Brentano divided 
the attitudes of the conscious mind into three basic species: there was 
mere conception or presentation, having something before one or pre- 
sent to one, without taking up any further conscious stance towards it; 
there was the theoretical acceptance of something as real, true, existent, 
believable and its opposing rejection as unreal, false, non-existent, not 
believable; and there was finally the other non-theoretical acceptance or 
rejection which is present in our feelings, our desires, and our practical 
decisions. In all of these we are for or against something that comes be- 
fore us and have varying attitudes to its existence or non-existence. 
There are of course innumerable amended forms of Brentano’s masterly 
ground~-plan of mental life, his map of mental geography, and we may 
well doubt whether pure presentation has that priority in mental life 
which Brentano gave to it, whether it is not perhaps rightly regarded as 
a deficient mode of attitudes far more involved and existential. How- 
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ever this may be, the value of the scheme is that it places the aesthetic 
field very satisfactorily—the aesthetic field is one of suspended concep- 
tion, of pure having something before one for contemplation: it is a 
field essentially divorced from the Yes-No of belief and conviction, as it 
is divorced from the other Yes-No of practical concern with its neces- 
sary involvement in reality. When we are aesthetically minded we are 
interested in what comes before us purely as an instance of character and 
regardless as to whether there really is, or is not, such a thing or sort of 
thing; and our interest is, moreover, not concerned, as practical interest 
always is, to bring what is merely thought of or intended into the field 
of reality or to push something from the field of reality out into the 
field of the merely thought of, intended. It is important to note that 
what I have pinned down as aesthetic interest is in a sense latent in all 
` interest, and is in no sense a peculiar interest that grows up alongside of 
other interests, directed to a special class of peculiarly pleasing, or in a 
special sense sweet, objects. Whenever one is interested in anything, 
however much this may involve locating or not locating it in the real 
world, and putting forth effort to keep it in or remove it from or pro- 
ject it into the real world, one is also interested in noting what the thing 
is like, explaining it, savouring it, taking it apart and putting it together 
again, and so forth. What makes interest aesthetic is merely that this 
exploring, considering, deeply probing attitude is prised loose from its 
normal complement of conviction and commitment and allowed to 
develop its own zest, to become an activity pursued for its own sake and 
not as a mere ancillary to coping with reality. Certain types of object or 
content may, by their remarkable character or structure or situation, 
more readily arouse this detached form of interest than others and cer- 
tain types of relaxed mood, or personal or social situation, may likewise 
more readily provoke it. But the peculiar zest called the aesthetic is in a 
sense intrinsic to consciousness of a certain degree of subtlety and 
development, and ready to spring forth whatever the object before us 
and whatever the occasion. At any moment organisms with a sufficient 
richness of disponible energy must be ready to swing over into a mood 
which we call ‘disinterested’ since it lacks the involvement with reality 
and with practice characteristic of ordinary interest. Do I, you may ask, 
think that animals sometimes view the world aesthetically? I answer 
that I do not know, but that it is in principle possible. I believe the 
nature of mind to be something so profoundly unified, so all-or-none, 
that none of its possibilities can be realized without all the others, just as 
all the possibilities of higher geometric pattern are implicit in every 
fragment of three-dimensional space. There are, I should say, no 
radically different types of conscious mind, only minds of different de- 
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grees of elaboration or development. I think with Pythagoras that ear- 
wigs cannot be utterly different from Einsteins, and with Leibniz that 
the sleeping monads present in pokers are not utterly different from the 
lucid monads which give lectures on philosophy. This is why I do not 
believe in bull-fights or factory-farms, and why I do not doubt that cats, 
cows, birds and other less exuberant animals may at times fall into a 
zestful, purring meditation which I should not hesitate to call ‘aesthetic’. 
Aesthetic attitudes are not, therefore, the special perquisite of a long- 
haired class produced in certain relaxed societies; they are latent wherever 
consciousness is; they aré, if you like, consciousness itself, in its purest, 
least instrumental self-activity and self-enjoyment. What I am saying of 
course involves persuasive definition, giving concepts a simpler, more 
marked form than they have in ordinary use. But I should hold that it is 
not I, but the materials on hand, which themselves persuade us: they 
offer to our probing regard a simple salient something which genuinely 
gathers together a whole field of phenomena which belong together 
and whose most remarkable members we should not hesitate to call 
‘aesthetically arresting’ or ‘aesthetically fine’. 

In my wild excess of persuasive definition I shall not follow many 
aesthetic philosophers, e.g. Hegel and Croce, in making the sensuous an 
essential feature in the notion of an aesthetic attitude. I think this a most 
unsatisfactory limitation, and one that we do not follow in practice. 
There is certainly contemplative pleasure in probing sensory quality or 
sensory structure, or in probing the fine fit of sensory quality or struc- 
ture with certain notional suggestions that are, as we say, expressed by 
them. But there is undoubtedly contemplative pleasure in exploring and 
savouring notional structure as such quite apart from the sensuous 
vehicles in which it is embodied, and it is both natural to call such 
pleasure ‘aesthetic’ and also natural to say that it is aesthetic in exactly the 
same sense as sensory structure, or notionally impregnated sensory 
structure. The structure of a Henry James story, the coming together 
and falling apart of the characters, the incidentals that precipitate 
crucial moves in the history—all these constitute a pattern of absorbing 
aesthetic interest, even if we ignore the labyrinthine intricacy of the 
Jamesian sentences, the queer, terse, yet wholly suitable names of the 
characters, and the stilted, arrested diction necessary to their communi- 
cation. There is aesthetic delight in a well-constituted joke. It is not in 
virtue of a mere metaphor that we are said to take aesthetic pleasure in 
a mathematical proof or a scientific theory or a philosophical argument. 
The dry Moore, as much as the flowery Plato, is a purveyor of irresis- 
tible aesthetic delight, and the appeal of many of the doctrines of Witt- 
genstein regarding atomic facts, language-games and what not, is 
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perhaps more essentially aesthetic than anything else. Philosophers have 
in fact been so starved of aesthetic pleasure by many analytic writings 
that they are unable to identify an aesthetic assault when it hits them, and 
quite often mistake it for it for the assault of unassailable truth. I am not 
saying that the sensuous is not very important in the aesthetic realm, 
since the fully realized presence of many things to consciousness is 
essentially a sensory presence. The beauty of colours can be enjoyed in 
poetic imagery or even in imageless thought, but it is idle to deny that 
it is more fully enjoyed when the colours are sensibly before us. In the 
same way I do not doubt that many logical patterns can be enjoyed in a 
poor set of diagrams or symbols, or no diagrams or symbols at all; but 
who can doubt that they are more effectively and fully had when they 
have an apt diagrammatic or symbolic expression? To this should of 
course be added the satisfactions of communication which are by no 
means adventitious to aesthetic experiences. The level at which we are 
aesthetically affected is so high, so impersonal, so indifferent to primary 
impulse that it is essentially, and not accidentally, one that we desire and 
seek to share with others, and in which we are sustained by their agreement. 
The aesthetic field is therefore a field involving an éméy7, a suspension 
both of conviction and practical commitment. Does this vague, nega- 
tive result lead to anything? Is it not possible that anything whatever 
should become an object of such suspended contemplation, and that the 
carrying out of such contemplation should give satisfaction and delight? 
Is any place left for aesthetic discourse, which always aims at an ultimate 
coincidence of attitudes and that not of the bludgeoning, arbitrary sort 
one knows from the expositions of Stevenson? It is, I should say, not 
quite the case that anything whatever is a suitable object of aesthetic 
concern: for an object to come before us aesthetically it must do so - 
perspicuously and poignantly. These are the two aesthetic fundamentals 
mentioned in my title: and I have made use of the somewhat flowery 
expressions ‘perspicuous and ‘poignant’ because I mean by ‘perspicuity’ 
not any and every sort of clearness or lucidity but a peculiar sort relevant 
to aesthetics, and by ‘poignancy’ not any and every sort of impressive- 
ness and stirringness but a peculiar sort relevant to aesthetics. You may 
say, if you like, that I am talking in a circle since you have to know what 
‘aesthetic’ means in order to identify the sort of lucidity and impressive- 
ness that I mean, but I do not think that this is the case. One can quite 
well pin down perspicuity and poignancy without bringing in a notion 
„so complex as the ‘aesthetic’. By the perspicuity relevant to aesthetics I 
mean a presence to consciousness which has broken through to success 
and mastery, whatever impediments and obstacles there may have been 
in the way of such success, but which also involves a certain stationari- 
It 
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ness or arrest. One’s vision revolves and moves within a relatively re- 
stricted orbit and does not attempt to go beyond it, nor to explore those 
connections which place one’s object in the real world. The arrest is, 
further, a practical one; one is not concerned to pass on to the next 
stage, to go on to the next thing, and so on. And by the poignancy 
which is relevant to aesthetics I mean not any and every shockingness or 
impressiveness, but the kind of shockingness and impressiveness that 
expends itself in vision, that in a sense luxuriates in the latter and that 
does not pass over any far-flung reorganization of view nor into prac- 
tical reorganizations. In the aesthetic situation, however feebly induced, 
one is necessarily rapt, caught up, fascinated, under a spell; and this is 
the reason why genuine aesthetic appreciation is so difficult for many 
and why some hardly ever succeed in bringing it off at all. To try to 
banish ecstasy from art, as from religion, is merely to substitute for it 
something quite different which operates at a quite different level. 
Some people intensely dislike the intense gaze or glazed stare of aesthetic 
enjoyment, and go to any lengths to avoid it or discourage it. But to do 
so is to substitute connoisseurship, historical information, factual analysis, 
or the manipulation of value-tickets, for genuine aesthetic appreciation. 
The perspicuity relevant to aesthetics is one of relatively arrested, 
masterful vision which luxuriates in its own light; and the poignancy 
relevant to it is the energy, the intensity of that vision. 

The perspicuity I am trying to put before you is one which dwells on 
character and structure, and is indifferent to context and existence: if it 
moves over to consider the latter, it does so only in order to see them as 
embellishments of internal content. Within the limits of its chosen con- 
tent, it is absolutely unselective: it plays upon what is before it from all 
regards and angles no matter what otherwise pleasing or unpleasing 
features may stand revealed; but beyond those limits all is ignored, irre- 
levant, dismissed, no matter again how attractive or unattractive it may 
be. All this means that aesthetic perspicuity is in a sense indifferent to 
content, and this further shows itself in the comparative ease with 
which it moves from one object of aesthetic contemplation to another, 
and is in fact naturally led to do so, though the guiding affinity is 
aesthetic and not factual or practical. In aesthetic contemplation, we 
may say, it does not really matter what one dwells upon provided it 
appears with the relevant completeness and clearness: to have favoured 
objects of contemplation is in a sense to cease to be aesthetic in one’s 
attitude. All this does not mean that, in aesthetic contemplation, one is 
self-absorbed or self-concerned, that one is interested in one’s own 
attitude more than one’s object: aesthetic concern is ecstatic, object- 
absorbed, object-rapt, if any attitude is so. But its raptness has none the 
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less something detached about it in that it would shift to another object, 
and fasten its gaze upon it with more or less equal intensity, and this 
willingness to shift is in a sense part of the perspicuity concerned and 
gives to the perspicuity a certain objectivity distinct from that of other 
traits of objects. When we admire objects aesthetically it is in a sense 
only the clearness with which they show themselves to us that we 
admire and delight in. 

The perspicuity we are dealing with is a feature so fundamental to 
consciousness that it is not at all on a level with other detailed psycho- 
logical facts or poses: it is in fact nothing beyond a loving, lingering 
prolongation of our orientation to one object (an object being merely 
whatever is illuminated in one such orientation). In aesthetic perspicuity 
our conscious focus rests upon something, plays over it, so that what it is 
playing over is brought home to us more notably than in more cursive 
experience. But though thus fundamental to conscious experience 
aesthetic perspicuity has innumerable psychological factors of detail 
which occasion and determine it and which differ from occasion to 
occasion and from person to person. The object which is perspicuous is 
an object intended or given, and this may differ utterly from the object 
which actually is there. It is an intentional object whose coincidence at 
certain points with an object in the real world must not lead us to 
compare it with the latter. It will be high-lighted, attentively stressed, in 
a manner in which the real object is not and cannot be high-lighted or 
stressed at all. Certain of its actual features will be determinately given, 
and others will be lost in an indeterminate haze whether or not they are 
actually present. And to its actual features will be added others that do 
not coincide with anything real, which either relate what stands before 
us to standards and models and objects of comparison in our own mind, 
or which simply represent illusion or mistake. A distinction between an 
intentional object and a real object with which it more or less adequately 
coincides is necessary in all fields: we must always distinguish between 
an object as given to a certain percipient or thinker and an object as it 
really and completely is. But in practical and scientific attitudes we are 
not greatly concerned with this distinction, and we scuttle hastily back 
and forth between the one and the other. In the suspended consciousness 
of aesthetic perspicuity it is, however, all-important to distinguish the 
intentional from the actual object, for what is dwelt upon, savoured, 
explored, made to show itself, is the object as it is for a rather restricted 
shaft of consciousness, or for a continuous illumination playing over a 
restricted field, and it would be simply wrong to bring into such an 
object features that are really there but on which no conscious illumina- 
tion plays. 
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There are a few more points connected with aesthetic perspicuity. 
The first is that the unity of what is perspicuously presented is a necessary 
consequence of its perspicuity. Whatever items are given perspicuously 
are also given as forming a unitary pattern, are seen in togetherness and 
mutual relatedness, and not as mutually disparate and disconnected. 
This does not mean that whatever items are given perspicuously must be 
given as having objective connexions of an important sort; the lightest 
and most personal connexions are sufficient, as in many of the almost 
enumerative passages of T. S. Eliot. But if two items do not come to- 
gether in a single picture or presentation then, in a sense, neither is fully 
perspicuous, and the one distracts us from full approfondissement in the 
other. Such distractions of course are one of the basic sources of aesthetic 
dissatisfaction, and they coincide with defective perspicuity. Neither of 
the rival distracting objects is freely and clearly held before the mind, 
but each has its vision cut off and impeded by the vision of the other. 
Another equally important point must be a firm rejection of the view of 
emotions as playing an absolutely essential and central role in aesthetic 
approfondissement, as suggested by many forms of the expressive theory. 
There are of course deep and characteristic emotions excited by aesthetic 
approfondissement, but these are the fulfilment, rather than the essence, of 
aesthetic activity. And there is further no doubt that emotions are ex- 
tremely interesting objects of aesthetic appreciation, whether savoured 
in their misty interiority in ourselves, and whether married to gestures 
and facial expressions in sincere persons or actors, or in portraits or 
other simulacra, or whether clinging suggestively to poetic combina- 
tions or words or to musical combinations and sequences of tones. But 
they enter the aesthetic sphere either as attendant on perspicuity, and so 
properly aesthetic, or as characters or features themselves rendered per- 
spicuous, brought luminously before us and dwelt upon. And in this 
second role emotions are in no sense privileged aesthetic contents: a 
pattern of tones or colours not connected closely with a particular emo- 
tion, but clearly showing us what it is, is as essentially an aesthetic object 
as a pattern held together by an emotional significance which pervades 
it throughout. What is aesthetically important about emotions like 
gaiety, dreariness, scheming hatred, jealousy, etc., is not what they are 
but that they should be well-displayed; and if this good display involves 
our own personal entering into them and reliving them, this is an in- . 
cidental rather than an essential feature of the aesthetic situation. We 
have to be moved in various ways by poetry and music and architecture 
in order fully to appreciate what they are about, what they mean to set 
before us; it is, however, as an essential constituent of the aesthetic 
object that emotions are here aesthetically relevant. We may say, there- 
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fore, if we like, that when emotions enter the aesthetic sphere they do so 
in service to the intellect and to a sort of intellectual activity, and not in 
their own right. This is part of what Kant meant by calling aesthetic 
feelings ‘disinterested’. And we may say, further, that in so far as aesthetic 
objects take that two-tiered form called ‘expressive’, in which a sensuous 
or other form is linked with an inner notional meaning—a feature by no 
means essential to aesthetic enjoyment, which may be either confined 
within what is sensuously given, or entirely liberated from it—emotions 
are not the essential matters to be expressed. A complex set of numerical 
or quantitative relations, a contrast of qualities, a strange affinity of 
seeming disparates, the remarkable logic of some ingenious theory, the 
atmosphere of a historical period, etc., etc., may be what is well ex- 
pressed in a piece of poetry or prose or music, and not any specific 
emotions connected with the latter. l 
What I have said has perhaps made clear the sort of retarded, restricted 
conscious illumination that I call ‘aesthetic perspicuity’ or simply ‘per- 
spicuity’. The word ‘poignancy’ serves, however, to provide some 
valuable complementary buttressing to the force of ‘perspicuity’. For it 
is plain that the perspicuous may in a sense be too perspicuous, it may 
degenerate into the obvious, the unarresting or commonplace, and 
there is no aesthetic derogation so ruinous, not even that of ugliness or 
. badness, as that some object makes practically no impression on us at all. 
There are a vast number of perspicuously, but not poignantly, given 
objects which are obviously excluded from the courts of beauty. While 
a series of geometrical figures, squares, octagons, circles, may have a 
perfectly perspicuous structure, this is generally considered to be too 
obvious, too regular, too lacking in poignancy to be aesthetically im- 
portant: only when such simple forms are marshalled in the complexi- 
ties of Byzantine architecture and adorned with mosaics as gorgeous as 
they are plain, are they aesthetically poignant, whereas such rich and 
subtle varieties of curvature as are found in the best Art Nouveau or 
Baroque or Gothic readily achieve poignancy. Municipal gardening 
which marshals tulips in monochrome droves, and even arranges them 
in the pattern of clocks, etc., has a strident obviousness which puts them 
on the side of the ugly, whereas the ever varied cunning of the Japanese 
garden is always poignant and unobvious. The more facile forms of 
Ming porcelain, of Egyptian architecture, of recipe-bound classicism, 
etc., are perspicuous but not poignant: they show what they have to 
show perfectly, but we cannot bear to dwell upon it. The same is of 
course characteristic of all that overripe, florid art which the Germans 
call Kitsch, art in which something is shown to us by so many devices, 
and all so familiar, that what is shown is infinitely unpoignant. The 
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worst cases of Baroque and Art Nouveau and late Gothic decoration 
are a case in point, and so are the Romantic German paintings of the 
late nineteenth century: Islands of the Dead positively reeking with 
mournfulness, floral Elysia inhabitated by human and semi-animal 
nudes freed from all restraints of decency and taste, Madonnas of con- 
solation administering artificial compassion to still exhibitionist grief, 
etc., etc. The more purple novels of D. H. Lawrence show that we too 
are capable of insalubrious work of this unpoignant kind and even of 
canonizing it. 

The lack of poignancy may, like the lack of perspicuity, assume 
different forms. It may take the form of simple flatness and feebleness 
and unmemorableness; it may take the form of would-be impressive- 
ness which breaks down through obviousness and repetitiousness, and 
so is in a sense quasi-impressive; it may take the form of internal dis- 
crepancy, in which one presentation robs another of poignancy and 
perspicuity, or in which there is a discrepancy between sensuous and 
notional pattern etc., etc. There are innumerable ways in which an 
object may be aesthetically unsatisfactory, in which its presentation may 
fail to achieve the poignancy and perspicuity in which aesthetic good- 
ness consists. There is no better way towards the understanding of 
aesthetic goodness than to plumb the depths of aesthetic badness in all 
its myriad varieties. There has, we may note, been something artificial - 
in my distinction between perspicuity and poignancy: they are simply 
two sides of the suspended consideration from which belief and practice 
are put at a distance. Perspicuity stresses the relation of such considera- 
tion to its object, the impartial truth or fulness with which that object is, 
in its relevant traits, presented or given. Poignancy, on the other hand, 
stresses the relation of such consideration to the subject, the intensity 
with which it sustains itself in our subjective life. Aesthetic satisfaction 
or pleasure can be said to be a higher-order satisfaction of consciousness 
in itself qua consciousness, in its own luminous fulness, which is none the 
less essentially camouflaged as an absorbed interest in some object. It is 
the higher-order character of aesthetic satisfaction which explains its 
universality and necessity: it is not a satisfaction connected with any 
special object or any special attitude towards objects but only with the 
consciousness which we all have and in which we inevitably develop a 
higher-order zest. 

I now wish to develop the implications of my view that the aesthetic 
consciousness is just consciousness in its purest form, rejoicing in a 
somewhat squinting, self-deceiving manner in itself, rather than in any 
object. The first is that no ordinary, first-order character of objects is 
inherently an aesthetic character of an object or capable of being judged 
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as aesthetically good or bad. Any first-order character of objects enters 
the ranks of aesthetic objects in so far as it is perspicuously and poig- 
nantly presented and while its precise place in those ranks may seem to 
depend on its character alone, it really can be seen on reflective analysis 
to depend on the perspicuity and poignancy with which it is presented. 
There can of course be no doubt that some objects and characters more 
naturally tend to arouse and sustain that brooding contemplative 
interest that we are considering, while others readily lose this stimulating 
power and becoming obvious and ‘unnoticeable. Some objects are by 
their nature perspicuous and poignant and I should not myself doubt 
that some of this perspicuity and poignancy is no matter of chance fact, 
but an entirely a priori matter holding for all conscious life whatsoever. 
The varied play of qualities, the empty immensity of space with which 
they contrast and which they serve to bring out, the systole and diastole 
of experienced time, such basic cosmic arrangements as those represented 
by solid earth, reposeful water, freely circulating air and all-revealing 
light, the encounter of person with person which alone gives sense to 
the whole cosmic scene: all these, I should hold, are features inherently 
arresting and significant for consciousness and need only be shorn of a 
few irrelevances in order to create perspicuous and poignant experiences. 
But in the vast majority of cases what is perspicuous and poignant de- 
pends on attitudes and approaches which vary almost indefinitely from 
person to person and which may, moreover, be voluntarily varied by 
personal or social education. The beautiful is, and may be, sought in 
infinitely various directions: it will reveal itself wherever the barriers 
which hinder the emergence of perspicuity and poignancy can be over- 
come. For us certain collocations of items are too complex and too 
varied in their suggestions to be perspicuously and poignantly presented, 
and are accordingly not aesthetically satisfactory: to an angelic taste it 
would be perhaps precisely such collections which by their freedom 
from gross obviousness would give supreme aesthetic satisfaction. For 
us again certain collocations of items seem too gross and obvious in 
their structure and suggestions to be aesthetically significant, but it is 
these very frequently that are most poignantly and perspicuously given 
to a less developed, less sophisticated taste. 

Does my view mean that there is no such thing as deformity in the 
world? (I avoid the unfortunate restrictiveness of the word ‘ugly’). It 
means nothing of that sort. Deformity exists wherever it is impossible, 
for one reason or another, to achieve poignancy and perspicuity in 
presentation: when the elements of what is presented detract from one 
another, when expression is not felt to harmonize with content, when 
Jong habituation has rendered something banal and obvious, and so on. 
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There is no object, however beautiful, which cannot in appropriate cir- 
cumstances pass over into the class of the jarring and banal or the merely 
feeble, though in some cases, owing to deep-set necessities of our nature 
or contingent empirical tendencies, this does not happen at all easily. 
And the judgement that sees banality or feebleness and jarringness in 
what previously seemed entirely harmonious and well-expressed may 
be quite as much a correct judgement as the previous one. 

Am I preaching a shameless relativism? Not at all. I consider that 
there is a class of aesthetic values rooted in the fundamentals I have 
mentioned that are entirely absolute: in our delight in consciousness as 
such we necessarily like the unified, the successfully expressive, the 
poignant and so on. But the objects in which we discover these higher- 
order properties are not objects as they are in nature or reality but inten- 
tional objects, objects for us, and that means objects particularly stressed 
and seen in particular contexts and in the light of particular comparisons 
and paradigms, objects interpreted in a particular manner and played 
over by interests which may be peculiar to a period, an ideology, a 
region, a personality. Gothic buildings were differently seen by Palla- 
dian architects from the architects of the Gothic Revival. They were seen 
by the former in a heaven filled with idle mythological abstractions and 
not towering up to an ultimate mystery; they were seen in an atmos- 
phere that loved daylight rather than dim gorgeousness, etc., etc. Con- 
sidering the intentional objects that the Palladian architects and the 
Gothic Revivalists had for their judgements, the judgements of both 
might have been well founded. There is, of course, a general obligation 
laid upon all of us to have the richest and most varied aesthetic judge- 
ment possible, and from that point of view there is something reprehen- 
sible, improper, about a merely external, unsympathetic view of an 
aesthetic object, and a demand that we should understand it as did the 
people who created it, and who first enjoyed it. From this point of view 
the Palladian estimate of Gothic architecture was misguided, and the 
Gothic Revival estimate was better. It is not, however, clear that we are 
always obliged to give absolute priority to the creator’s understanding 
of a work over and against our own understanding of it. Often indeed 
this would lead to a much impoverished interpretation. Our enjoyment 
of the primitiveness and childlike quality of many works of art is an 
enriching circumstance which must certainly have been absent from 
such works when they were created, and when sophistication and 
Daedalian skill must rather have appeared in their workmanship. What 
emerges from all I am saying is the absoluteness of aesthetic values, but 
also their higher-order character: they attach to things through features 
of cognition and the immense variety of such things, and their con- 
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nexion with personal taste, readily lead to a mistaken doctrine of bound- 
less relativism. 

One additional point remains to be considered before I end this lec- 
ture. Does my point of view fall in with the bifurcation once again 
rampant in Oxford between naturalism and non-naturalism? Am I on 
the side of the lady naturalists or the prescriptive non-naturalism of the 
new Whyte’s Professor? I take no sides in these parochial disputes, these 
delicate storms in Wedgwood porcelain. I do not think that aesthetic 
canons are in any sense a matter of personal decision, having nothing 
beyond the frail correctnesses of English linguistic usage to give them 
backbone and body. Aesthetic canons spring from human nature as 
such, and not merely from contingent human nature but from that 
absolute human nature which makes us conscious and rational animals. 
One cannot remove the perspicuous and the poignant from the aims in 
which we qua conscious develop an ever increasing zest. Even if we de- 
liberately cultivate the obscure and the humdrum, it is a poignant, per- 
spicuous vision of the obscure and humdrum as such that we really 
hanker after. But of course the precise application of the aesthetic heads 
of value to the concrete stuff of creation and appreciation involves in- 
numerable contingent and arbitrary factors, whose contingency and. 
arbitrariness can, however, be removed by sympathy. Seeing objects as 
someone else sees them, we can determine whether his judgement of 
them is approvable or spurious. The whole field is, further, not one that 
can be studied in a purely intellectual manner: there is an urgent, pre- 
scriptive side to aesthetics as to other values, which pushes our creation 
or our appreciation in certain directions. Everywhere we have ‘oughts’ 
which rest on ‘ises’ and are themselves partially ‘ ises’, and ‘ises’ which 
generate ‘oughts’: what is really proved wrong is the whole diremption 
of the factual from the valuable of which modern philosophy is so fond. 
I do not know whether my theory is naturalistic or non-naturalistic, 
because I believe the distinction to be ultimately unintelligible. 
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Tms Essay has not been easy to write. The subject is a hard one; the 
reader, I cannot but suppose, intimidating. 

There is also this difficulty: I began to write this in an attempt to re- 
examine a paper entitled Bad Art which I delivered four years ago at 
Bretton Hall. This paper has been published but it would be absurdly 
vain of me to suppose that it has, for that reason, been widely read. I 
must therefore begin by providing some notion of what I said in 1962. 
I began then by explaining my motives in writing about bad art. I said 
that our perception of the goodness of good art is determined by some 
opposite quality with which we compare it, and although I hastily con- 
ceded that arguments concerning bad art are no more conclusive than 
arguments concerning good art, I maintained that on the whole we were 
in agreement concerning the badness of a great deal of art and that this 
did at least provide a point of departure. 

The quality of badness in a work of art is well exhibited by a bad copy, 
the kind of exact but desolating copy of an old master that is made by a 
, professional copyist. The difference between such a copy and the ori- 
ginal is not something that can be expressed in words; the form and 
content, in so far as they can be described in language, are the same in 
each case. The quality of badness cannot be described in terms of com- 
position or subject matter, it is a quality of sentiment which lies upon 
the whole work, impalpable but ubiquitous like some lamentable glaze 
that has been floated over the paint. Somehow, despite his best effort, 
the mediocrity of the copyist’s sentiment has changed everything. Com- 
pare this with a photograph which may conceal and distort a great deal 

* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics. 
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but can never give the peculiarly unpleasant personal quality of the 
copyist. For the camera has no personality; hence no sentiment. The 
sentiment of the copyist gives to his copy the same relationship to the 
original that a corpse bears to a living body. 

The word ‘sentiment’ must be used with reservations, as when we find 
Van Gogh making an admirable copy of Gustave Doré’s unpleasant en- 
graving of a prison yard and yet clearly respecting the ‘sentiment’ of the 
original. We may, however, claim in this case that, like the professional 
copyist, Van Gogh fails in his intention. Unconsciously he infuses his 
own feelings into the copy and makes of it something very personal. In 
fact Van Gogh’s work was so personal that hardly anyone liked it. 
Gustave Doré on the other hand touched a thousand hearts and in his 
time was widely regarded as a man of genius. A representative spectator 
of the year 1890, asked to distinguish between the work of Van Gogh 
and that of Doré, would have said without hesitation that the former 
was ugly and the latter beautiful. Nor would he have been altogether 
wrong. Doré was unquestionably responsive to that which the great 
majority of his contemporaries regarded as ‘beauty’; Van Gogh, in his 
egocentric way, was not. The badness of a bad work of art consists, 
therefore, not in any fault of construction, lack of verisimilitude, un- 
scientific use of colour or any other pictorial quality that a copyist may 
imitate, but simply in this: that the artist has been touched by a senti- 
ment of beauty, of that beauty which is common to his age and which 
we may perhaps call ‘social beauty’. 

The badness of much nineteenth-century art lies precisely in this, that 
it is full to bursting with ‘beauty’ and we may observe that while the 
less ambitious products of that age, its gas mantles, valentines and 
fashion plates, retain a certain charm, the great ‘machines’ of the period, 
the easel pictures of Leighton and Poynter and Landseer, charged as they 
are with a great load of beauty, fall heavily into pathos. In the same way 
if, today, we look into a large department store, we shall see much that 
makes the heart sink. It rises again when we enter the hardware depart- 
ment, for here there is no ‘art’. Take a spade and admire its clean, 
athletic, trenchant appearance. It has but one blemish—the manufac- 
turer’s label, for here there will be some distressing attempt at ornament, 
some paltry shield or feeble scroll, some artful distortion of the maker’s 
name made in the cause of beauty. 

Bad art, I suggested, arose from a kind of insincerity, the insincerity of 
the artist who finds it necessary to comply not only with the standards 
of his own personal vision but with those of his age and country, with 
the prevailing feeling for beauty. I saw the process not as something 
deliberate, but rather as something which occurred without the con- 
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scious assent of the artist. The style of a period is the product of its sense 
of beauty and style; even for the exceptional artist it is immanent and in 
some measure inescapable. 

In this connection the Van Meegeren forgeries were highly instruc- 
tive. These forgeries, it will be remembered, deceived a number of very 
learned men. Today they look so bad that we are amazed by the gulli- 
bility of the experts. This is a kind of hindsight, the forger’s deficiencies 
as an artist are much more visible than they used to be. Time has re- 
vealed them as it reveals the sometime invisible but fast fading patch on 
a pair of trousers. Van Meegeren endeavoured to make his pictures 
beautiful and in so far as he succeeded in so doing he succeeded in his 
aims as a forger; but he was obliged, however earnestly he might at- 
tempt to conjure himself into the seventeenth century, to respect his 
own taste and hence his own times. In the event, as Mr. Nicolson has 
pointed out, he actually made use of human types taken from Holly- 
wood in the 1930’s. All this.only becomes apparent when the temporal 
beauty of that period fades; then we can see that despite himself and for 
all his ingenuity the forger has been betrayed by a feeling for beauty 
which stands out like an incriminating signature upon his canvas. 

Bad art I see as something comparatively new in history. If we do 
find it in older societies, it is only when they attain a degree of culture, 
of civilized living, sufficient for the sense of beauty to become fully de- 
veloped. It is hardly to be found amongst savages. Egypt, the Hellenic 
world and the later Chinese dynasties achieve a certain measure of bad- 
ness, certainly of dullness, but the great age of artistic failure begins with 
the Renaissance, then particularly in the North* we find artists with an 
enthusiasm for beauty which produces a vast and ever growing stream 
of tenth rate work. The golden age of bad art is the nineteenth century. 
Of our own age it is difficult to speak; in a sense we seem more tied to 
beauty—or at least to the purely aesthetic proposition in art—than any 
other period. On the other hand the danger of this situation has been 
apprehended and to some extent met. This has been done partly by an 
attempt to avoid responsibility for making aesthetic decisions, as for 
instance in the painting that is produced by hazard, by a chimpanzee, or 
by a machine; partly be a deliberate search for those artefacts of modern 

* Correcting this MS. in Tuscany I find it necessary to drop the distinction between 
North and South; there is plenty of bad art from the time of Giotto to the present day, 
although it becomes more excruciatingly bad after the High Renaissance. 29. viii. 66. 

; I am not altogether happy about the word ‘formulative’, and would welcome sugges- 
tions. i 
There is no reason why this kind of emotion should not co-exist with the ‘predictable’ 
emotion which the artist may have been commissioned to induce, by way of propaganda, 
magic or entertainment, and they do so co-exist in innumerable examples: but it is im- 


portant to recognize them as different emotions. 
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life which can least easily be considered beautiful—the advertisement, 
the strip cartoon, the pin-up, the objet trouvé. The artist, aware now that 
art is his enemy, takes refuge from beauty under the slogan of ‘anti-art’. 

Even a summary as brief as this will, I imagine, give a fair notion of 
the deficiencies of this essay. It is clear, is it not, that I have used the 
word ‘beauty’ in a pretty reckless way, applying it sometimes to senti- 
mental and moral qualities, sometimes to strictly plastic values and often 
forgetting the original distinction, which I am afraid I never made very 
plain, between social and personal valuations? I must also admit that I 
soon manage to forget my original concession that arguments concern- 
ing bad art are no more conclusive than arguments concerning good 
art. I realized this when, in a very kind letter, Professor Gombrich re- 
marked: ‘I am not even sure that Doré was as bad as all that... ? Re- 
reading my text quite recently I found further evidence of the fallibility 
of my method when I referred, most unjustly as I now think, to the 
‘sickly pomposities of Albert Moore’, a painter for whom I now have 
considerable respect. In fact I have based my arguments upon a termi- 
nology which I have not defined and upon private judgements which I 
myself can no longer accept. The business of trying to find an historical 
theory that will correspond to one’s own private predilections in art is 
not, as I now see, very profitable, and this is in effect what I had been 
doing. Nevertheless, although I now realize that I have been barking up 
the wrong tree, I think that I was all the same barking in quite a useful 
way. If instead of attempting to answer what is in the last analysis an 
unanswerable question I could find a line of inquiry that could lead to 
positive results, I might so to speak stop barking and start positively to 
bite. 

The answerable question is, I believe: What, if anything, determines 
our value judgements? Why do we think that some works of art are 
good and others bad? And why is it that the same work of art can 
produce such very different reactions in different people and indeed in 
the same people? 

There are no doubt a great many answers to these questions. Many of 
them I shall ignore. But in my essay on Bad Art I did call attention to a 
regular and in some ways predictable pattern of aesthetic behaviour. 

The clearest example of regular and predictable variations in aesthetic 
feeling is provided by the history of fashion. The word derives from, 
and is most clearly associated with, the history of costume and it is in 
the case of dress that we can most clearly see and measure our variations 
of sentiment. Any man and still more any woman who has reached a 
certain age will experience a feeling of amusement, of dismay, of disgust 
almost, when she is confronted by photographs which show her in the 
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fashionable dress of a generation ago. What frights, what frumps wé 
were in the twenties and ’thirties! Nevertheless, in the twenties we 
considered ourselves most becomingly got up, then it was the clothes of 
our parents at the beginning of the century which seemed ludicrous. In 
the same way M. Octave Uzanne writing in the eighteen-nineties con- 
sidered that the crinoline was the most hideous thing that women had’ 
ever worn, and in the eighteen-fifties it was the Directoire style which 
appeared abominable. Although our feelings concerning current 
fashions are not usually perfectly straightforward and vary a good deal 
in accordance with personal factors, nevertheless they are obviously and - 
in a very palpable way approved while their predecessors are equally 
clearly rejected even though they may be, and after a suitable interval 
usually are, restored to favour. This continuous process of change, with 
its accompanying process of admiration and disgust, is matched, al- 
though not exactly reproduced, in all the arts of the Western world. 
The continual search for new forms and the continual rejection of old 
ones, the period of neglect and the subsequent revival of interest in old 
styles, all suggest that there may be laws of change which will hold good 
for frescoes as well as for flounces. The laws of change forbid us ever to 
stay still, they forbid us to move too quickly and they forbid us to step 
back. 

Perhaps I may elaborate on this, partly to show what these laws imply 
and partly to make it clear that we do in fact take their existence for 
granted—that they are in fact evident. 

The law of movement is not entirely inexorable, the history of art can 
stand still, so still at least that its movement is imperceptible. Neverthe- 
less within very wide limits it applies to all Western art and European 
art history is the history of its operation. It would seem to be an ever 
accelerating process and just as there has never been a period in European 
history since the Crusades when there has not been a latest thing in dress, 
so there has never been a time when there has not been a latest style of 
architecture or, since the fifteenth century at all events, in painting. In 
the same way there has never been a completely radical break in art. At 
times the rate of change has been comparatively rapid; but we are all of 
us the creatures of our own aesthetic, we imbibe the feelings that have 
been given us by our predecessors, even the greatest innovations start 
from somewhere—that is to say from the art of their own times, which 
is itself related to the past. I believe that it would be possible to put this 
more strongly and to say that there has never been a revolutionary who 
did not start as a traditionalist. At all events it is just as unbelievable that, 
the crinoline should become a bustle in six months or that skirts should 
climb from the ankle to the knee in a season, as that art should develop. 
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from Renaissance to Baroque in a year, that the thirteenth century 
should produce a Rembrandt or the seventeenth a Seurat. 

More remarkable is the fact that we can never step backwards, for 
artists have at times made strenuous efforts to do just this. 

The so-called ‘reactionaries’ of art are usually those who attempt to 

‘remain in the same place and to attempt a short step back is almost as 
rare in painting as in dress-making. Who today wants to wear the dresses 
of 1960 or paint the pictures of 1936? But it is by no means uncommon 
to attempt to follow a style which through the lapse of time has become 
as we say ‘historic’ or romantic. But this, as we have already seen, is 
surprisingly difficult. Pugin’s Gothic, Wedgwood’s classicism, Poiret’s 
Directoire, remain subtly but unmistakably of their own time. Almost 
everything that Western man has made bears its inevitable date-stamp; 
this is the assumption of all expertise and it seems on the whole to be a 
justifiable assumption. Broadly speaking, art history never repeats itself. 

Why then is the historical process so potent? Why can we neither 
stop still nor go backwards? Human beings are ingenious. On the face of 
it there appears no reason why this should be beyond human ingenuity 
and a great many of us—forgers, reactionaries, film producers, artists in 
search of originality, and so on—want for one reason or another to 
evade the workings of art history. And yet they find the task if not im- 
possible, exceedingly difficult. Why should this be the case? 

Perhaps we may prove the role by its exceptions. We shall not find 
societies which succeed in leaping forward or creeping backwards, but 
we do find some which succeed, very nearly, in staying still. 

In Western art, and I suppose in the art of most of the more highly 
developed cultures, we deal naturally in time, we identify a thing by its 
period—fifth- or fourth-century Han or Tang; but when we consider 
simpler societies we think not of time but of place—Yoruba, Danakil, 
New Guinea. Only in a few comparatively rare cases do we find tem- 
poral change in primitive art. Relatively speaking the art of primitive 
peoples is static and for the same reason it is of a uniform quality. Just as 
the personal adornments of savages seem to remain unaltered from 
generation to generation, so too the totem maker makes very much the 
same totem that his father and his grandfather made before him and that 
his son will make after him. And all the totems of the tribe will have 
very much the same aesthetic quality. No doubt some primitive artists 
are better, more skilful, more inventive than others; but in most primi- 
tive societies the magical quality of the work of art depends upon the 
exact repetition of formulae which exclude anything that we should 
class as self-expression or originality, while in many societies the artist 
is not even a specialist in his craft but all members of the tribe may be 
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expected to join the business of image-making and the very idea of the 
artist as a person distinguishable from the rest of the community is 
something alien, almost inconceivable. In no primitive society, so far as 
I can make out, do we find that Western phenomenon, the man of 
genius, with his accompanying phenomena, the imitator, the avant 
garde, the very good and the very bad artists coexisting within the same 
society. If for instance I were to say that in such and such a church 
there was some thirteenth-century glass, you would at once know 
roughly speaking what the aesthetic quality of the work would be, 
whereas if the glass were nineteenth- or twentieth-century, you might 
guess but from that much information you could not possibly know 
what it would be like. 

We may say then that, aesthetically speaking, there are two kinds of 
society—the static homogeneous society and the dynamic heterogeneous 
society and between them no doubt a great many intermediate types. 
And yet, having said this, it is immediately necessary to make quali- 
fications for it is not so much the society as the economic unit within the 
society which determines the range of aesthetic variation. The range of 
achievement which in Western societies is typical of the art of painting 
since the High Renaissance is not typical of the applied arts, at all events 
until the Industrial Revolution. Again in societies which have for long 
been predominantly heterogenous, we shall find certain economically 
backward groups: peasants, craftsmen or workers in small industries, 
who have more or less maintained traditional methods and standards. 

The determinant of aesthetic variation would seem then to be eco- 
nomic and the determinant is the homogeneous or the heterogeneous 
situation rather than of the homogeneous or the heterogeneous society. 
The importance of the ‘situation’ can hardly be exaggerated. So much 
of our aesthetic thinking is based upon the idea of discrimination that 
it is not easy to envisage a state of affairs in which the quality of an 
artist and his artefact would be taken for granted; again the idea of 
genius and with it the idea of exceptional intellectual or spiritual excel- 
lence as a natural concern of the artist-—even though it may be attained 
only by a few particularly fortunate practitioners—is so familiar that 
we cannot readily accept the idea of a condition in which all artists are 
equal. It is at all events arguable that the idea of beauty in works of art 
is itself a product of the more complex type of social organization. The 
savage cannot see his own works as being beautiful partly because he is 
without the power of discrimination but also because, so far as we can 
tell, he is solely interested in their practical efficiency as a means of in- 
fluencing the course of nature or of bringing good fortune. 

Before attempting the next leg of my argument I would like to offer 
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two other facts which seem to me to support my contentions. Firstly, 
then, the homogeneous situation can at once be destroyed by an attack 
upon its economic substructure. Introduce modern methods of produc- 
tion and distribution to no matter what homogeneous group and you 
can kill its art overnight. This has been done so frequently and in so 
many parts of the world that it is hardly necessary to adduce examples. 
Secondly an individual living within our own society but not fully 
aware of its standards may produce work which approximates to the 
homogeneity of the simpler economies. Very young children are in this 
situation, and their work is of surprisingly uniform quality; as they 
grow older and learn to conform to adult standards they become un- 
equal in performance. It may be said that the savage in this respect re- 
tains throughout adult life the uniformity of achievement of the child. 
That there is some kind of a casual connexion between social develop- 
ment and patterns of aesthetic feelings seems to me sufficiently clear. I 
believe that our aesthetic sentiments are profoundly modified by the 
structure of the society in which we live and this belief is based upon 
what seem to me some extremely trite observations. If I now go to 
consider the mechanism of this relationship I do so in a much less con- 
fident spirit and I am very well aware that I am omitting a great deal. 
The history of art may be regarded as the history of a consumer- 
producer relationship. This remains true even when the producer is the 
sole consumer, when he is to to speak attempting to satisfy his own 
demand without regard for anyone else. There are in fact situations in 
which the artist is doing this even though he is working for quite a 
large market. The savage is in this position in that he is bound by regula- 
tions which oblige him to be intensely conservative but which, we may 
surmise, are not felt as a restriction in that he himself is fully identified 
with the tribe, clan or society to which he belongs. This very simple 
homogeneous relationship can change when a society accumulates 
enough wealth to make it possible for the consumer to demand an 
especially big, elaborate or costly work of art. It is at this point that the 
individual or the community is likely to start competitive consumption. 
In the history of costume we find a continual effort on the part of in- 
dividuals and classes to keep up with the Joneses or whoever else may 
set the standard of sumptuosity, grandeur and refinement and a con- 
tinual effort by the predominant individuals and classes to maintain 
proper distinctions by changes of fashion. I have already attempted to 
describe this process as it relatés to clothing. Here I must ask the reader 
to accept this extremely brief allusion to what is an extremely complex 
process, adding only this: that whereas I have no doubt at all that the 
process which we call fashion arises from the workings of a competitive 
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society, the workings of fashion, involving as they do our feelings con- 
cerning decorum, decency and beauty, come to have a kind of moral 
force so that, for instance, it is not unreasonable to imagine a sartorially 
conscious Robinson Crusoe dressing each night for dinner without even 
having a Man Friday to lay out his black tie for him. Fashion, in fact, is 
born of competition but may take highly sublimated forms. Having 
made this reservation, I would suggest that a similar force makes itself 
felt in the history of the other visual arts, that city states, cathedral 
towns, princes and guilds have used art for competitive purposes and 
that this process of emulation gradually brings about that dynamic pro- 
cess to which I have already referred. At the same time it modifies the 
relationship between the consumer and the producer. A desire for pre- 
eminence undermines conservatism. The difference between the skilled 
and the semi-skilled worker becomes more noticeable, the master and the 
journeyman become differentiated and the way is opened for thesupremely 
skilful artist, the man of genius. For a long time, however, aesthetic 
discrimination would remain comparatively undeveloped. The master 
and the journeyman are both trying to do very much what the public 
wants them to do, only some of them are better at doing it than others. 

A radical break occurs when the artist gains such technical mastery 
that he can enjoy a much higher degree of freedom than had hitherto 
been possible, so much so that he need no longer respond to the con- 
sumer’s requirements but rather begins himself to dictate the nature of 
the demand. This sets up two quite different consumer-producer re- 
lationships. On the one hand you have Michelangelo producing works 
of art that are intended to please Michelangelo; on the other hand you 
have consumers who want works by Michelangelo or by artists who are 
attempting to be as Michelangelesque as possible. The idea of beauty is 
no longer a purely communal idea, it is an idea very largely formed by a 
handful of exceptional individuals. From being an integrated part of a 
society the artist is now a potential genius or a potential imitator; his 
own individuality, his own powers, decide his fate. Moreover he is 
obliged to discriminate. The leaders of his profession have differing person- 
alities: he may choose to bea Titian rather than a Michelangelo, or he may 
seek for some eclectic style which presupposes an abstract idea of beauty. - 

At this point he may glance at two phenomena characteristic of Wes- 
tern society since the Renaissance: regionalism, a situation in which a 
whole area or a whole industry is so far removed from the influence of 
fashion—is so economically backward—that the old consumer-producer 
relationship persists; and provincialism, in which the market for what- 
ever may be the latest form of art has been established but in which the 
demand is met either by importation or by the imitation of foreign 
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wares. Given sufficient economic growth a provincial centre may finally 
establish itself as a metropolis, as has happened in the Low Countries, 
France, England and the United States. 

Thus the Renaissance produced an extraordinary diversity of achieve- 
ment and response in the arts. Nevertheless there still is a certain persist- 
ing homogeneity in architecture and painting. Despite some notable 
examples of nonconformity, the great European styles—Mannerist, 
Baroque, even Rococo—do give a certain measure of common purpose 
to the visual artists of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But by the nineteenth century that homogeneity had been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. We can just perceive the temporal quality that unites 
Victorian gothic to Victorian renaissance—perhaps we may even discern 
some kind of community of feeling between Renoir and Sir John Mil- 
lais, Van Gogh and Gustave Doré—but the aesthetic diversity of the last 
century is far greater than that of any preceding age. 

The reasons for this profound revolution lie, I think, in the evolution 
of both the producer and the consumer. The patron was, in the Middle 
Ages, an institution; by the nineteenth century he had become a market, 
a market composed of innumerable individuals most of them united by a 
prevailing taste in art but with many varieties of individual feeling. The 
painter might make direct contact with individuals but he might also 
dispose of his wares through a dealer or an academy acting as a market- 
place. Already, in seventeenth-century Holland, we can see how this 
resulted in the development of a multitude of different genres and of an 
earnest attention on the part of the artist to the business of finding that 
kind of form and content which would please a large section of the 
public. In the nineteenth century this vast heterogenous clientele was 
even more important and created an even greater diversity of manners, 
all the more so in that it contained a certain number, statistically minute 
but aesthetically important, who were ready to subsidise eccentricity. 

The situation of the artist underwent an equally radical change. In the 
nineteenth century, he enjoyed an unheard of freedom. He was free not 
only because the diversity of the market enabled him to choose his 
style in a way that had never before been possible but also because, 
sometimes, he had a high degree of economic independence. And yet, 
generally, he used that freedom to seek a profitable market, to conform 
as nearly as he might, given the heterogeneity of the age, with its pre- 
vailing tastes. The artists who are today remembered and valued were 
the few who took a different course. It would seem that the aesthetic 
fashions of the nineteenth century were different from those of previous 
centuries. The dichotomy of taste was so absolute, the artists in their 
opposing camps were so completely opposed in aim and in method— 
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and, most important of all, we have rejected the majority tendency so 
violently. It is this last peculiarity of the nineteenth century situation 
which I find most interesting. I do not want to suggest that it is entirely 
new; no doubt in the High Renaissance the Quattrocento looked pretty 
old hat, certainly the words ‘mannerist’ and ‘baroque’, both of which 
have a pejorative origin, imply that there was a time when these styles 
became dowdy. But the rejection of the acknowledged giants of their 
time, Delaroche, Meissonier, Bécklin, Leighton, has been more com- 
plete than any previous reversal of taste in art history while the apo- 
theosis of the rebels—of Cézanne, Seurat, Gauguin, etc.—is an astonish- 
ingly novel phenomenon. 

The reason for this peripety of taste may be that he we may call the 
‘salon painters’ were particularly well able to meet-the requirements of 
the consumer in that they. had no other object save the satisfaction of 
the customer, and the customer was particularly interested in sentiment, 
so that today, being unable to share the sentimental attitudes of say Lord 
Leighton’s public, we can find very little else to admire in his work. The 
rebels on the other hand seem to have shown a wilful disregard for 
public feeling and in fact to have escaped, as nearly as an artist can 
escape, from the influence of fashion. This ability to resist the dynamic 
forces of taste, or to put the thing positively this power to say something 
personal, comes pretty near to a definition of what in the present century 
we find admirable in art. So that today we enjoy the work of the child, 
the savage, or the artists in a homogeneous situation, all of whom 
escape the operation of fashion because for them it does not exist, and 
we can also enjoy the work of those masters who could rise above 
fashion either by controlling it or by rejecting it. 

In our present situation, a situation in which painters seem to have 
come to terms with the demands of society and art seems more and more 
to be a part of the apparatus of fashionable life, it is permissible to 
wonder whether we too will see some drastic revaluation of present 
values. At this point, however, speculation becomes altogether too fool- 
hardy and it is wiser not to proceed. 
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AN EXALTED THEORY OF ORNAMENT: 
A STUDY IN INDIAN AESTHETICS* 


Philip Rawson 


IN THE circles in which most of us move who are concerned with living 
art “ornament” is a dirty word. In a seminar of architectural students 
one has heard it drop with the same effect as Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s more 
famous word in a million homes. And I hope you won’t think I am 
forearming myself against criticism by the sub-title I have given this 
paper. It might seem to suggest that I mean to talk about Indian aesthetics 
and isolate my subject in the comfortable cocoon of a closed and dead 
system where it can do no harm and merely gives us a little innocent 
fun. We were asked to be polemical, weren’t we? In fact many of you 
may think that Iam bringing out not one but many dirty words. Because 
to most people “Indian thought” still means Madame Blavatsky, spirit 
messages, theosophy and a special kind of cant mysticism. It may also 
suggest the spiritual fascism of a certain half-Ceylonese would-be 
Brahmin who lived for many years in Boston and declared in one of 
his articles: “There must be a censorship of art.’ I must ask you to clear 
your minds of all these prejudices that may arise if you are confronted 
by Indian ideas and terminology. 

In fact I believe that in the field of aesthetics (as in the field of logic) 
a great series of thinkers who lived in India and wrote in Sanskrit 
between about the fourth century A.D. and the thirteenth have put up 
many ideas which must be brought into our present-day debates on art— 
ideas which we can use on works of art as one uses a can-opener on a 
can, to get at the meat. Their writings could extend our conceptual 
armoury. But unfortunately they have never yet been properly trans- 
lated. Even when a few people have written about them they have left 
the key terms untranslated and have, like prophets, demanded that we 
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conform to their presentation of the ideas rather than helping us to 
welcome the ideas as naturalised citizens. 

The word “ornament” that I want to rehabilitate, and perhaps begin 
to naturalise, always makes us think nowadays of applied fruity swags, 
at their best like those of Grinling Gibbons; of Rococo ormolu; of 
ribbons on shepherdesses crooks, and Victorian sideboards. Our Puritan 
aesthetic has banished “all that rubbish” in favour of something mysteri- 
ous called “expression’—Professor Gombrich’s bête noir. This can mean 
anything—the purified organization so aggressively demanded (but never 
supplied) by the young Le Corbusier (unless you live as Le Corbusier 
demanded you should, his houses and offices are hell) or those Romantic 
explosions of paint and howls so neatly sterilised by an accommodating 
society in rectangular frames or concert halls. The submerged current of 
Japonnerie that still runs so strongly through our artistic veins makes us 
think of ornament as something superfluous, inessential, as trimming 
which adds nothing to the work but only obscures its beauty. Of course 
we are wrong—we have thrown out the baby with the Victorian bath- 
water. It is my thesis that the loss of the concept of ornament from our 
aesthetic code is both a disaster—and an illusion. My contention is that 
ornament is a functional aspect of art, embedded in it, not a gratuitous 
extra. 

The Sanskrit term, used by generations of Indian writers, which is 
always translated ‘ornament’ is alamkara. I don’t want to go into philo- 
logy, and I am quite happy to stay with ‘ornament’ -as a translation. 

Every Indian aesthetician or writer on poetics worth his salt discussed 
alamkara at length. And so, although at bottom the idea seems a very 
simple one, once you begin to take it seriously and speculate about it, it 
takes you an awfully long way. Perhaps I should mention that the 
Indian writers were thinking mainly of poetry and drama. But music 
and visual art were always considered and the code was carefully 
designed to cover them. This, of course, is an important point. For one 
of the things which is so remarkable about European aesthetic discussion, 
and especially about recent  statistical-psychological aesthetics, is 
that people who deal seriously with poetry and people who deal 
seriously with music have virtually no common ground. They are 
compelled to talk vaguely of ‘expression’ without any conceptual basis. 
Indian aesthetics recognizes a common ground and discusses it. 

The simple basic idea is this. One states a proposition: “This is a girl.’ 
Did you feel your responses stir as I said it? Then one can invoke 
qualities to stir yet other responses. ‘She is a pretty girl.’ Not enough! 
“She is a blonde girl, with freckles.’ Even though the idea of the freckles 
may have given some of us a special kick, these are all relatively low- 
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powered additions. One could say without going too far into semantics 
that these statements all represent a fairly neutral kind of communication 
between us—me and you—although it is certainly true that I have 
roused in you feelings, which go with the straight meaning. You may 
have suppressed them, but you had them. Now, according to Indian 
writers one can really begin to ornament the proposition with similes. 
If I say that my girl has ‘hair like spun gold,’ you will think it corny. 
So it is. Because I am sure very few of us have ever seen spun gold or 
ever had real feelings in its presence which can be recalled when it is 
mentioned. It might be better if I said it looked like threads of honey— 
but that suggests sticky as well as sweet. Corn sheaves suggest dry as 
well as a bit bleached. The two together might cancel out each other’s 
infelicities, especially if you add to the whole thing a suggestion that 
somehow the sun’s light got into both of them, the honey and the corn. 
But these images, of course, are awfully banal. This is a pity. It probably 
means that we have most of us got into a state where we haven’t any 
real feeling echoes available about these things. 

But to pursue the banal images a bit further. One can pile up pro- 
positions plus similes onto the original girl-idea and begin to draw 
round her a particular halo. One can, for example, accumulate similes 
for the same girl as a unit. She is like—a gilded icon, the scent of warm 
pine trees, sunrise over the sea near Fiume. What do all these images 
make you think and feel? One by one they add their flavours of memory 
and feeling, their intimations of colour and touch, to the image of the 
, girl entire. They invoke a halo of other experiences at the utterance of 
a simple sequence of words. And amongst themselves they have a thread 
of connexion—icon-pines-glitter-Slavonic devotion. One can also go 
on to divide the girl up into segments and attach similes to her parts. One 
can say (if one has ever had much contact with jewels) that her eyes are 
like melted sapphire, her nails like shell, her teeth like pearls, the Wool- 
worth plastic poppers that she wears like the constellation of Draco, the 
dragon, encircling the pole. (You may think this extravagant, but she 
isn’t your girl.) Here we must realize that our aesthetic perceptions have 
actually taken a leap into a region where dormant echoes of meaning, 
feeling and relationship can constellate; where memory-traces associated 
with jewels and the glitter and remote warmth of a tropical night can 
cease to be unconscious and come to form part of the conscious image of 
the basic girl. The Indians call this alamkara as an instrument of dhvani 
and rasa. In some ways the imagery must be false to the girl because she 
is not your possession. But is other ways it must represent an expansion 
of the truth. For the imagery combines genuine perceptions, genuinely 
related to each other, for which it so happens we have no real words. 
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This is all familiar literary criticism. Anyone who has studied Eliza- 
bethan poetry and Shakespeare in the light of their background of 
Italian and Spanish literature will recognise at once the standard pattern. 
of the tenor (the girl) combined with images (analogies) that clothe her 
in her halo of trans-normal radiance, i.e. make her aesthetic instead of 
banal. This is alamkara, ornament. It is certainly something added to the 
tenor, giving it an aesthetic significance as more than an everyday 
significance. At the same time we should realise that the tenor is there, 
but it is our own responses not our belief in propositional truths which 
actually constitute the life of the ornament. 

To follow the Indian ideas further. The metaphor is a more sophisti- 
cated ornament than the simile because it offers us the chance to make 
propositions which unite the second terms of two metaphorical elements 
at a remove above the level at which ordinary sense would link the 
first terms. Instead of saying that things about the girl are like other 
things, we accept that they are these other things (not in any verifiable 
sense) and then talk about them. “Beneath the dark waves glint the 
silver fishes darting here and there,’ wrate an Indian poet. The hair is the 
dark water. Her glances are like the silver fish. Or: “The gilded galleon 
rode the sunlit waves, driven by the trade winds of her longing.’ Mean- 
ing: “She combs her hair getting ready for bed.’ Instead of saying: “Rosy- 
fingered dawn’ as a stock epithet—an ornament which brings into the 
image all sorts of memories and feelings, many of them sensual—one 
says: ‘But lo the dawn in russet mantle clad walks o’er the dew of yon 
high eastern hill.’ And she has a more dignified mien, having become a 
denser image via metaphor. For all the metaphors and images of which 
poetic ornament is composed have almost an infinity of density, ranging 
from those which may seem to involve true propositions to those which 
seem purely fantastic. All can work only by appealing to echoes of our 
own experience. By stepping off beyond the point at which propositions 
are true, into the region of metaphor, the metaphors (the ornament) 
may follow their own logic. We thus move into the realm of imagery 
in which the metaphysicals and symbolists moved. ‘Some that have 
deeper digg’d love’s myre than I/ say where his centrique happiness doth 
lie.’ (Donne). Or Mallarmé’s cigar ash: *. . . la cendre se sépare/ de son 
clair baiser de feu.’ And in much symbolist poetry, of course, the tenor 
almost—but not quite—vanishes. However far submerged, however 
intangible, it still supplies a focus for the poem and consolidates its 
interest. 

All this according to Indian conceptions is ornament. Actually, if we 
care to look deeply into the matter, it should be ornament in our own 
sense too, if only we had not forbidden ourselves the notion. In our 
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literary criticism imagery of this kind has come to absorb our entire 
interest to the exclusion of other questions such as unity. Indian theory, 
however, concerns itself with other kinds of ornament, and in so doing 
extends that common conceptual ground out from under literature 
towards the foundations of the other arts. It is perhaps as yet hard to see 
how this concept can help to pick out in, let us say, a good piece of 
modern architecture what is the particular aesthetic radiance the work 
possesses. But it can. 

At bottom this kind of metaphorical imagery—or ornament—has a 
particular function according to Indian theory. This is to bond together 
by means of what can be called prismatic diction man and the nature 
in which he lives. In similes, metaphors and images are combined ele- 
ments of man’s experience of himself inside his clothes and home, his 
environment. The environment may be personalised to bring it into 
contact with man, or man may-be dissolved into his environment. The 
threads of association by analogy which justify the similes and metaphors 
of poetry are held to be no less valid than the most apparently objective 
facts: The fact that we happen to have developed a conceptual. and 
terminological usage—‘red’—to designate a form analogically relating 
the experience-content of a particular series of perceptions does not 
make that form any more ‘true’ than a genuine anaologically structured 
form which has no accepted usage-designation. A form which has no 
name but can only be indicated by assembling and juxtaposing referehces 
to experiences to which it is common is as real as any named form. In 
fact this theory insists that art is talking about reality, but a reality which 
is not enclosed in the pigeon-holes of everyday usage with its. con- 
ventionally defined and limited ‘things’ and ‘qualities’, which of course 
simply reflect Indo-European linguistic structure with its nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbs. A whole realm of experience lies unrecognized and. 
atrophied in us unless art evokes it by collecting and juxtaposing sensuous 
memory-traces which have no usage upon which to constellate. So said 
the Indians. This being said, we can follow Indian theory further. 
Amongst the kinds of ornament recognized in Indian poetics is sound. 
Sanskrit poets were extremely fond of elaborate sonic effects and rhy— 
thmic patterns of great complexity. I have written elsewhere at length 
about metaphorical form in the visual arts. (See Indian Sculpture). 

We must admit, of course, that this idea of ornament will have its 
own dangers and its own special cul-de-sacs. It is these of which we are 
nowadays most acutely aware. Obviously it will be possible to accu- 
mulate metaphorical ornaments which have no intrinsic relationship to 
each other. There may be repetitive ornaments—though even: here 
rhythmic patterns may be involved which themselves amount to valid 
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ornament. The weary overloading of the sideboard with swags and 
curlicues, or of the Indian temple with lifeless foliage and mouldings, 
did take place. But this would have been bad ornament, which would 
have been condemned by everyone as simply bad art. The Indian idea of 
ornament was that it represented radiance and the wealth of imaginative 
allusion. It awoke in an unsoundable depth echoes of meaning and in- 
tuitions of relationships amongst our perceptions of the real world which 
no everyday prose could ever elicit. After all the arguments were settled 
dhvani was one of the functions of alamkara. 

Nearly everything which I have mentioned is usually gathered 
nowadays under the rubric of ‘expression.’ This is a word which to me— 
and to others more distinguished than I am—seems an almost total 
semantic blank. I am a dedicated admirer of much of the best art which 
has been called ‘Expressionist.’ But ‘expression’ as an aesthetic concept 
is, I believe, virtually useless unless it is underpinned by a clearer sub- 
structure. And this is something which most of the critics who use it 
never do, even in their own minds. Of course, like everyone else, I have 
ideas about the reasons why ‘expression’ became so popular, especially in 
writing about the visual arts, and about the history of this development. 
But only one fact is important to my argument now. It is that soon after 
1900 artists and art-lovers were suddenly confronted with an enormous 
mass of works of art from all over the world, the forms of which they 
could never hope to understand or appreciate. There may have been 
something about, say, a Baga mask which awoke a few echoes in their 
minds. For these masks still represented numinous faces. That is, there 
was a tenor of some kind available to carry the image across to them. 
But there was too much missing. There were no memories or associa- 
tions in a Western city-dweller’s mind related to the shapes of and to 
the feelings connected with the gourds, shells or horns which the forms 
were intended to evoke in the minds of the original customers. The 
forms, therefore, seemed merely ‘significant’ in a general way and the 
fact that a face served as a tenor seemed merely irrelevant, because the 
European had never known it used as the face of a dancing and moving 
spirit-figure which would both locate it and arouse vivid responses. 
“Significant form’ was therefore merely stultified form, muffled ‘expres~ 
sion,’ something resembling the sounds heard on a cheesy old radio set 
badly tuned to unintelligible music from Cairo. ‘Expression’ is the only 
thing we can call this. The tenor has been dismissed as irrelevant. The 
magnificent figurative ‘ornament’ of meaningful associations is simply 
not there. And so we Europeans told ourselves there was no ‘message’ 
to get. We were just to feel it here, in the belly, a sort of muffled thump. 
Successfully evolved ornament we would call ornament which works 
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for us. But I’m afraid I believe that even with our own great masters we 
miss an awful lot of what was meant. For literature at least some classic 
works of criticism such as Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu or Ellman’s 
Yeats have opened up windows into the echo-world of metaphor and 
image for people who read the poets. But how very very seldom has 
anything of comparable value been done for visual art! And how many 
horrible mistakes of interpretation have been made even by distinguished. 
people in the past! There have always been architectural styles—which 

we still consider beautiful—which bear obvious ornament such as swags 

and garlands—works by Alberti, Brunelleschi, Asam and a thousand 

others. But what is nowadays never admitted is that the actual forms of 
which most great architecture is composed are in fact ornamental in the 

Indian sense. If you asked any modern engineer-architect to knuckle 

down under your accountant and build you something to do the job of 
the Vierzehnheiligenkirche or St. Peter’s, it could be done adequately in. 
stone if not in concrete. But it would probably lack the special radiance- 
of form which great architecture achieves not by adhering closely to its 

mere use, its mere material, its cost ceiling, but by the suggestiveness of 
its forms, its detail and its synthesis. Even when they were produced it 

would have been perfectly possible for the old architects of those build-- 
ings to have made utility shelters of stone spanning the same areas, 

perhaps even better adapted to the customers’ demands. Look what 
happened to Michelangelo’s plan for the lantern of St. Peter’s! 

I have referred to the essential ‘tenor’ which Indian theory accepts as- 
sustaining and focusing ornament. Because ornament can only be. 
defined in relation to tenor, this is a notion which we should examine 
a bit more closely. It is not the same as the ‘subject’ or the “‘prose-sense,” 
nor is it even remotely like the meaning of the whole. Rather it is a. 
thread giving either extension in time or place or both. It may play the- 
sort of role that Ortega y Gasset admitted the plot of anovel has to play— 
like the tent-poles in a tent. It is not the whole, but without it there is no 
whole. Its importance is structural, giving to the novel its intelligible 
extension in time, just as the tent-poles give the fabric of the tent its 
extension in space. We find a ‘thread,’ a tenor, in every good poem ever 
written, even in Mallarmé. It may be hard to find, but it is there. The- 
concept of the tenor is, I suppose, derived from the practice of medieval 
music, when the known and often insignificant melody was sung by the 
tenor voices, giving an intelligible basis of unity to the composition, 
whilst the other voices supplied the emotionally evocative ornament. 
So the meaning of the composition was the sum of the significance of 
all its ornamental parts. But without the tenor there would have been 
no sum of parts, only a succession of items. In the same way the orna- 
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mental forms of great architecture are supplied with their tenor by the 
basic building theme—a space, and its uses. If an architect confines 
himself to stating merely the tenor of his building, he will make a 
banality. He will, as it were, merely sing over the little tenor tune or 
show us the tent-poles. A banality is not made radiant by its usefulness 
but only by the ornamental evocativeness of the actual surfaces of the 
forms chosen and assembled. Especially in painting today one can often 
find a confusion between tenor and ornament which seems to sterilise 
the invention of many unlucky artists who are bogged down in the 
Malraux expressionism muddle. Because, of course, such concepts as 
these were meant by the Indian scholars to help not hinder the artist, to 
offer weapons for his armoury and aid in the deployment of all his 
resources. To identify the two functional poles of one artistic structure, 
the tenor and the ornament, can make one able to develop the work 
to a high instead of a low degree. Great artists of all kinds have in fact 
done precisely this. It is no accident that Hamlet is good and has a tenor 
or that the same applies to the works of Titian or Rembrandt or 
Cézanne or, as Schönberg has sufficient proved, those of Brahms. 
What sort of role does the tenor play vis à vis the ornament in 
Indian theory? At its simplest level it merely provides a ‘story-line’, 
plot, and characters taken perhaps from one of the epics. But this is a 
banality; without the ornament there is no art. Unless Rama and Sita are 
clothed in their brilliant robes, unless they speak with gestures whose 
ramified significance turns them all into complex puns and allusions, 
unless they move with rhythmic patterns that each context fills with 
emotive suggestion, unless they speak a figurative poetry which draws 
into the arena of the play a kind of pageant of associated natural pheno- 
mena—all ornament—there is no art.-But on the other hand without 
Rama and Sita—who were used times without number as tenor—there 
is no art either. Without them allusions fail because they have no context 
and their echoes never return. The same rhythm or gesture which 
recurs more than once—for after all the repertoire of possible forms is 
in a sense limited—without them recurs with no different meaning. 
Only a moving context can give them a changing meaning. In a very 
important sense the tenor gives to the ornament its only possibility of 
realisation. For despite the canting of misguided mystagogues we know 
there is no such thing as ‘pure space’ that visual arts can ‘express,’ nor 
is there such a thing as ‘pure unconditioned time’ which other arts can 
express. Space and time are apprehended by us, and can therefore play 
a role in art, only as it were obliquely. They are fictitious entities, given 
some sort of spurious existence through being called by names which 
are nouns. Our only access to our spatial and temporal intuitions is via 
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functions of bodies and sequences which we ourselves identify and agree 
upon. But this is a very large issue indeed. The point envisaged by 
Indian theory which I want to make is that the tenor in art provides the 
bodies and sequences which make our exploration of the complexities 
of ornament possible; and, most important of all, make it possible for 
the creative artist to produce a genuine wealth of imagery. Many artists 
nowadays, if you know them well, will allow their cynical business 
sense to emerge. “You've put too much in that one, old boy! You've 
enough for five or six.’ In fact it is impossible to tie up every single 
metaphorical thread in a poem or picture. If you operate according to 
the polarity of ornament and tenor, you can from time to time home 
safely back onto the tenor and carry on with your imagery. This Yeats, 
for example, well knew. The alternatives, it seems to me, are to blunder 
around in a fog of disordered intuitions or to revert to an emotive 
parsimony which dares not venture beyond the simplest ornament of 
texture and isolated bits of unconsummated rhythms. The rift between 
construction today and what one can call Romantic expressionism may 
well be a direct product of the loss of the polar concepts represented in 
Indian theory by ornament and tenor. The poles should work together 
in combination rather than in isolation. Both schools are right; but 
each has only half the resources it should have. 

As to the nature of tenor—I cannot possibly make any prescriptions. 
To do so would be to damn myself out of my own mouth. All one can 
do is to discover the tenors of other artists at other times. This one can 
easily do if one knows more or less what one is looking for. Perhaps it 
is worth pointing out that the tenor of a poem may itself be suggested 
by an image like those involved in ornament; or that in art it may be a 
similar given theme, e.g. Picasso’s famous goat (the tenor) whose belly- 
basket is literally made out of a basket or the bull’s head from a bicycle 
saddle and handlebars. I regret that Picasso was so often unable really 
to use this kind of metaphor as the basis for sustained ornamental 
thought—in my sense. There is one important aspect of Indian theory 
on the nature of the tenor, however, one which could have important 
bearing on one particular confusion which often appears in European 
art criticism. This is a strict differentiation between the purely aesthetic 
experience of the traces of feelings and the everyday experiences of 
feelings themselves. The way it is expressed in Indian theory is as 
follows—I quote from my book Indian Sculpture (p. 128): 


It is of the utmost importance that the spectator should not respond to the artistic 
activities as if they were realities. They must remain purely symbolic. The various 
devices of theatrical presentation—the stage sets, properties, lights, make-up, costume, 
gestures, dance-steps, music, eye-movements, verse with its rhythms, rhyme and 
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assonance, even the very atmosphere of the occasion—are expressly meant to prevent 
the spectator reacting as he would in real life either to the actor or to the person 
portrayed. He must not behave as he would if he met Mr. X the actor, or as he 
would if he met the hero Rama whom the actor is portraying. He must not respond 
to the actor’s apparent feelings as he would towards a real person who was actually 
feeling those feelings. He must not, in fact, actually fall into one of the Permanent 
Emotional Modes. At the same time echoes of actual feeling-responses drawn from 
the Modes must continually be touched by these very theatrical means. This inhibi- 
tion of normal reactions combined with the deliberate evocation of a multiplicity of 
feeling-echoes results in the actor’s expression evoking m the spectator’s mind a 
quite unusual state. For if the mind must not be absorbed in the particular emotions, 
which are not the purpose of the art, it remains free to be aware of the range and 
sequence of the responses without any one of them taking over the whole attention. 
What the mind thus becomes conscious of is not a simple object of cognition—the 
actor—nor a particular feeling, nor a thought, nor a fantasy—for the actor and the 
stage are indubitably real and not projected from within the spectator. The mind 
does become conscious of that peculiar and individual psycho-physical state, for 
which rasa, flavour, is the adopted term, and which we may call an image of the 
Emotional Mode itself: 


The point is that if we experience actual horror, actual desire, actual 
disgust, there is no art. We do not react before Goya’s primitive deity 
devouring his children as we would before an actual person eating his 
children. If we did, we would only endure everyday, uninstructed, 
violent emotion. Thus even the realist cinema, in so far as it is art, can 
never expect to make us experience an actual emotion. We must never 
react to the art-made image as if it were a reality. This means that 
certain kinds of ‘new-objective’ art may be to some extent barking up 
the wrong tree. For Indian theory is quite clear that the tenor, whilst it 
must seem objective enough to provide a thorough basis for the struc- 
ture of ornament, must nevertheless be clearly and decisively not an 
object but only a notional object. The implications of this for all our 
thinking on art are vast. 

Now I must admit I have made it seem as if ornament and tenor 
supply the whole basis of an Indian aesthetic theory. In fact, of course, 
these notions represent only one aspect of this theory. There are all 
sorts of important concepts which call for discussion, some familiar, 
among them rasa, dhvani, vasana, sthayibhava. I have hinted at the pre- 
sence of many in what I have said. Because this theory is whole. 
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Taere Is a fairly well-established line of thought which seeks to demon- 
strate that moral judgements and decisions are, by their very nature, 
more fundamental and significant than their counterparts in the field of 
aesthetics. The kind of arguments deployed in support of this position 
were rather nicely collected together a few years ago in an article by 
Stuart Hampshire in the World Review. The main points of his paper 
may be briefly summarized as follows. A moral judgement is always an 
answer or a solution to a problem in a way in which an aesthetic judge- 
ment is not. In the sphere of aesthetics the canons of success and failure, 
of perfection and imperfection, are internal to the work itself and it is 
upon these that we base our judgements—judgements which are thus 
gratuitous. We do not look beyond the work of art to its possible re- 
sults and its purposes, and therefore we do not regard it as having any 
practical bearing upon our lives. Any problems which an aesthetic 
object may present are problems which are confined to that object and 
do not relate to anything outside it. In so far as we are concerned with 
its consequences or effects, then any judgement which may be the out- 
come of it is not to that extent a purely aesthetic one. Moral situations, 
on the other hand, are things with which we may be said to be con- 
tinually ‘grappling’, having, as they do, a direct bearing upon the daily 
events of our lives. Thus Hampshire, presumably assimilating moral 
situations to situations in general, asserts: “Throughout any day of one’s 
life, and from the moment of waking, one is confronted with situations 
which demand action. Even to omit to do anything, and to remain 
passive, is to adopt a policy. . . . One can suspend judgement upon 
theoretical questions and refuse either to affirm or to deny any parti- 
cular solution; but no one can refuse to take one path or another in any 
situation which confronts him; there must always be an answer to the 
question, “What did you do in that situation?” even if the answer is, “I 
ignored it and did nothing. . . .” If that is the answer, that was the 
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solution adopted. . . . One cannot pass by a situation; one must pass 
through it in one way or another.” 

The point of view which is represented by these remarks is both 
persuasive and appealing, but I shall try to argue that it is fundamentally 
wrong. Let us begin by agreeing that we are in general continuously 
confronted with situations which demand some decision and often some 
more positive action; and let us agree that for anyone who was clearly 
aware of being confronted with any situation at all there must be an 
answer to the question: “What did you do in that situation?’ To say that 
there must be such answers and that the agent should be in a position to 
give them is after all precisely what we mean when we claim that 
human beings are rational creatures: it is to say that we have our minds 
on our jobs, that we know what we are doing. 

But it seems important to remind ourselves first of all that not all 
situations are moral and that not all the decisions and judgements we 
make concerning them are moral decisions and judgements. This does 
of course raise the difficult question of what constitutes a moral situation 
and consequently a moral judgement. But even in the absence of a 
clearly defined accounr of this it is possible to point to situations which 
prima facie, fail to constitute such, e.g. deciding what time to get up, 
deciding which suit to wear, deciding the best means of reaching one’s 
destination, deciding the relative economic values of objects purchased, 
deciding which garage at which to have one’s vehicle serviced, deciding 
the most convenient means of setting out one’s garden, and so on. It is 
probably true to say that most of our everyday decisions are of this sort. 
They become moral decisions, it may be suggested, when what I do has, 
or is likely to have, some effect upon other people—not just ‘neutral’ 
effects, but effects which may be irritating or harmful or tragic, on the 
one hand, or beneficial and conducive to happiness on the other. (Thus 
it will be remembered that one of Kant’s criteria for making a moral 
decision was that I should be sure that in doing what I do J am treating 
the other person as an end in himself—that is, ascribing to him the 
dignity which he, like myself, has by virtue of being a rational creature.) 
The point I want to make, then, is that not all our decisions are moral 
decisions; that indeed most of our everyday decisions are not. Therefore 
if it is sought to give moral decisions some peculiar significance or dis- 
tinction by making us suppose that, as opposed to aesthetic judgements, 
they occupy a central position in our everyday thinking, then to say the 
least this is misleading. Indeed one might almost argue that the reverse 
is the case; that, on the contrary, moral decisions form a comparatively 
small class and deserve to be divorced or excluded from everyday 
practical affairs for this reason. 
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But let us further note that not all moral judgements and decisions are 

answers to problems, nor are they all in any positive sense indicative of 
the adoption of a certain policy. Some judgements take the form of a 
comment—and often an incidental comment—upon another’s action. 
Statements such as: “That is good’ or: “That is bad’ in these situations 
entail no policy or course of action on the part of the person making the 
judgement; they presented no problem for him and he was not obliged 
to make any comment at all. In such cases the judgement is quite as 
gratuitous as aesthetic judgements are said to be. (I shall, in any case, be 
presently arguing that aesthetic judgements themselves are not all to be 
classed as gratuitous in this way.) Even in cases where a person is expli- 
citly invited or expected to pass judgement in a moral sense it is not al- 
ways clear that he is thereby presented with any problem even though 
he is, admittedly, presented with a certain situation which demands his 
attention. And his solution may be very simply and naively based upon 
a set of contingently appropriate moral principles in just the sort of way 
in which (some) aesthetic judgements are based upon an appropriate set 
of canons. 
. This leads very naturally into the more general point, namely that 
what constitutes a moral problem and also a moral decision must depend 
very much upon the individual concerned, upon the reaction and feel- 
ings which he alone can bring to the situation. We saw just a moment 
ago that one could provide certain broad general criteria for deciding 
what was a moral issue and what was not, and indeed there is no reason 
to alter or amend this as a skeleton account of moral situations. But it 
does seem important to stress that such an account constitutes an ‘objec- 
tive’ or ‘formal’ definition; that it provides us with the bare bones or 
the necessary conditions—and only these—while at the same time failing 
to reach the heart of the matter. It is not that the account as it stands 
fails to reach the essence of moral perplexity or moral decision, as 
though it could do if its terms were more explicit. It is rather that it is 
impeded or handicapped by the very nature of language itself; and pre- 
vented also by the very individuality or uniqueness of moral situations. 
‘This is the kind of uniqueness which cannot be incapsulated within a set 
of general conditions. One might think here of an illustration given 
recently by Mr. D. Z. Phillips in his paper to the Aristotelian Society. 
This is the case of a young man whose father has committed murder. 
When the police arrive to take him away the son refuses to hand him 
over, though knowing what his father has done. On being asked why he 
refuses to do so he replies: ‘I can’t’, and he explains further why he can- 
not do so with the simple statement: “He is my father.’ 

The example makes it evident that the agent’s position or predica- 
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ment cannot be adequately defined in terms of the objective or formal 
conditions which we might normally use to characterize the situation. It 
is not even clear that such conditions could in this case render it a 
moral predicament at all, since there are certainly some people who 
would argue that the son had a clear.and indisputable duty to turn his 
father over to the police. (Even if the accused was his father, it would be 
argued, he was guilty and his guilt was not lessened by the fact of his 
being a father.) But even if the objective criteria do make it a moral 
problem as such, they fail to do justice to the nature of the perplexity 
involved. The problem, and the decision which was the result of it, are 
internally related to the context and to the individual who finds himself 
in it. In one sense there was no ‘rational’ way in which the son could 
have defined his predicament, no ‘acceptable’ reasons to which he could 
have appealed. The problem and the inevitable decision are incapsulated 
in the words: “Because he is my father’, and it is as though linguistic 
formulation of the problem ends there. By uttering such words the 
agent thereby makes the position intelligible for those—and only those 
—who have vaguely experienced the same kind of feelings or been in 
the same kind of predicament. But it is essentially the agent’s problem, 
and his decision; and :t is made so simply by virtue of the situation in 
which he finds himself and the feelings and attitudes with which he 
comes to it. 

One might say that Phillips’s illustration brings out the ‘essential’ 
nature of moral perplexity and moral decision. It would be unduly dog- 
matic to claim that it represents the only kind of situation to which the 
term ‘moral’ properly applies; but there is, nevertheless, an important 
difference between it and those other cases whose designation is justified 
simply by referring to the fact that moral issues are ‘involved’. The 
presence of such issues by no means implies either that the agent is 
faced with a moral problem or that he would consequently have to 
make a moral decision. These are cases rather like that in which a man 
who subscribes to a Utilitarian theory of morality has to decide between 
the relative happiness or pleasure produced by alternative courses of 
action. His so subscribing may constitute a reasonably efficient way of 
determining in which direction his duty lies, but any problems to which 
it gives rise are largely of a theoretical or detached nature. (Indeed, if 
Bentham was right, the problems might be entirely mathematical.) It 
would be foolish to claim that a Utilitarian could not have moral prob- 
lems or that he could not find himself in a position of having to make 
genuinely moral decisions; but at the same time his being in this position 
would seem to depend, on the present view, upon himself and the rela- 
tion in which he conceives himself to stand to the situation in which he 
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finds himself. It does not depend upon the objective Utilitarian principles 
which he holds; just as the question whether such and such a building is 
somebody’s ‘home’ does not depend upon the external conditions of 
four walls and a roof. 

Where, then, does this lead us in relation to aesthetic judgements and 
decisions? To anyone who now claims that aesthetic judgements are not 
the answers to problems in the way in which moral judgements are it 
must be retorted first that, in the main, it is false to suppose that moral 
judgements constitute such answers. The general run of so-called moral 
judgements consists merely in the detached (and sometimes habitual) 
following of rules. If we persist in referring to these as moral problems 
or decisions, then this may be regarded as a policy move for which 
there may be some independent justification; but the moral and 
aesthetic are, it must be said, to that extent precisely comparable; for 
rule-following is as much a characteristic of the latter as of the former. 
And if it be said that moral problems are generated rather by the conflict 
of principles than by their mere observance, then similar ‘technical’ 
problems may surely arise concerning the relevant canons of an art 
medium. 

But now suppose it is argued against the present view that it itself 
explicitly presupposes certain situations in the moral sphere which are 
distinctively and perhaps paradigmatically moral; that therefore this in 
itself demonstrates that the moral sphere is one in which such cases of 
perplexity and involvement are possible; and that in its turn this very 
possibility distinguishes the moral from the aesthetic field. There are 
two things worth saying about this. The first is that this latter claim 
would now be a very much diluted one. It does after all make the 
implicit assumption that, considered generally, the two fields are com- 
parable; that the difference lies only in the exceptions. But secondly, 
and more importantly, there is much to be said for the more positive 
point of view that there are cases of aesthetic perplexity and involvement 
similar in most relevant respects to those (special) cases of moral per- 
plexity. To be emotionally provoked by or involved in a work of art is, 
in one sense, so to rise above the canons for judging it as to render the 
position comparable to the moral sphere. The reasons for such emo- 
tional involvement may have much to do with the character of the 
agent, as they. must certainly do in cases where a person identifies him- 
self with a character in a novel, for example. But more generally our 
involvement in a work of art depends upon our being able to share the 
feelings or emotions which the artistic object is intended to express, or 
what we take it to express. (Collingwood, it will be remembered, made 
this a central contention of his aesthetic theory.) It is not necessary for 
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the present point to claim that aesthetic experience regularly implies 
such involvement; it is sufficient to point to the fact that some kinds of 
aesthetic experience do involve the spectator in a very real sense and 
that their power to do so depends upon facets of the spectator’s character 
which are in most respects comparable to the kind of conditions de- 
manded if a person is to find himself morally involved. The point is made 
more emphatic when one reflects that there is a certain kind of person of 
whom it is appropriate to say that he never becomes morally involved. 
Here indeed is a context in which Hampshire’s own remark may be 
exploited against him; because this is the person who ‘passes by’ them. 
The issues are there in the way in which they always are, and he con- 
siders them in an academic sort of way with a view to making decisions 
one way or the other; but they do not concern him intimately; they do 
not implicate him in the ways in which they might do some other. It is 
in a similar way that we explain the incapacity for involvement in an 
aesthetic context. There is, as it were, something about the agent’s 
character which prevents him from entering into aesthetic experience in 
the way in which some people might. He makes the appropriate judge- 
ments, based upon the appropriate canons, in an appropriately detached 
manner. He passes by the situation, not through it. Hampshire’s remark 
is indeed a meaningful one, but it is one which makes sense within both 
fields; whereas he uses it as a means of distinguishing them by asserting 
that moral contexts are such that it is always impossible to pass them by. 
Let us, however, be fair to this position, and look at it from another 
point of view. It might be argued that if one once grants the existence of 
aesthetic experience and moral experience, of aesthetic judgement and 
moral judgement, then they immediately become comparable and 
essentially similar states of affairs. But the important difference, it may 
be urged, lies in this: that if one begins with a clean slate, then there is a 
sense in which moral situations force themselves upon us, oblige or 
coerce us into doing something about them; while artistic productions 
and artistic activity generally are things which we may, and often do, 
spurn or fail to notice. They are not important in and of themselves; 
they make no demands upon us and we can and do pass them by in just 
the way suggested. Here, it might be argued, lies the real meaning of the 
distinction between ‘passing by’ and ‘passing through’. And here also 
lies the principal distinction between moral and aesthetic situations. 
One may begin to answer this case first of all by pointing out that if 
to ignore in the moral sphere is itself to count as the solution to a prob- 
lem (and we have seen that Hampshire certainly claims this), then there 
is one perfectly proper sense in which to ignore an artistic object is also 
such a solution. This is the quite straightforward sense in which, for 
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example, I reject a novel off-hand as being aesthetically valueless and 
therefore as being not worthy of my attention; or the sense in which I 
deliberately withdraw my attention from a piece of background music, 
having immediately recognized it to be the work of a composer whom 
I consider to be inferior. One may still wish to claim that it would be 
improper to talk about ‘solutions’ or ‘policy-decisions’ in this context, 
on the ground that the situations concerned present no ‘problems’. But 
then this would also seem to be true of the comparable moral situation 
of which the agent says: ‘I ignored it and did nothing.’ (Indeed, this is 
usually the utterance of a man who has no problems.) It is true that his 
decision to ignore it might have been the conclusion of prolonged 
thought on the matter, but mutatis mutandis this applies equally to 
aesthetic situations. Hence on this particular issue the devotee of the 
Hampshirean position seems to be faced with two alternatives neither of 
which could be favourable to the point he wishes to make. He may 
continue to hold that in ignoring a moral situation a person is thereby 
adopting or agreeing upon a certain solution; but then it would seem as 
though he is committed to the view that a person who similarly ignores 
a work of art is also making a decision. He may, on the other hand, 
choose to abandon the view that to ignore is to adopt a policy, even in 
the moral sphere; but then he has to admit that there are moral situa- 
tions which one may pass by in precisely the sense which he originally 
wished to deny. 

The major contention, however, still awaits an answer; for it will be 
argued that no matter what we subsequently ‘do’ with the situations 
which confront us, either moral or aesthetic—whether we ignore them 
or whether we ‘attend’ to them—the former are distinguished by the 
fact that they thrust themselves forward for consideration, impress 
themselves upon us or contrive to get in our way. Aesthetic situations, 
it will be argued, are in these respects at least neutral. 

And here one must say immediately that of course moral situations 
will ‘obstruct’ or get in the way of any ‘morally minded’ person. For 
this is, after all, only to say that he is disposed to see certain situations as 
being related to, or characterized by, the presence of moral issues. But it 
is no less the case in the aesthetic sphere. Aesthetic objects also become 
conspicuous in so far as the spectator carries with him a disposition to 
see them in relation to certain values. What one becomes aware of is to 
a very large extent dependent upon one’s interests and inclinations. 
There is one important sense, as we have seen, in which moral situations 
—in the strong sense—are the kind of things which we make for our- 
selves, the kind of things for whose existence we are ourselves respon- 
sible, and whose nature will be determined by the kind of people we 
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are. Granted this view, then the notion of a moral situation as being a 
ready-made affair which may obstruct our passage becomes slightly 
bizarre. Even if it still makes sense, granted this view, to claim that 
moral situations impress themselves upon us, then one is bound to 
retort that, given the kind of person who is properly described as an 
aesthete, aesthetic objects or situations must surely have the same kind 
of coercive effect. 

I want, finally, to return to an earlier issue. We saw that one further 
aspect of Hampshire’s thesis was that in making moral judgements we 
see beyond the immediate situation and future action is often based upon 
it. Aesthetic objects, on the other hand, were confined to the objects or 
activities under inspection. Now this point has been met partially in the 
account we gave of ‘genuine’ moral perplexity, in which among other 
things it was pointed out that independently of the subsequent effects 
the judgement is internally related to the situation upon which it is a 
judgement. In these cases, we argued, it was not true to say that the 
judgement looked beyond the immediate situation for its criteria. But 
now there is a further, more positive aspect of this which we may 
briefly mention, and that is that it is in any case hardly true to imply 
that all aesthetic judgements are confined or limited in their scope. One 
might put the point in this way: that the more significant kinds of 
aesthetic experience extend beyond the experience itself and often have 
profound effects upon the lives of those concerned. Such a claim is not 
just a piece of romantic speculation but a matter of empirical fact. Some 
people are so dependent upon the enjoyment of aesthetic experience 
(especially, one might suppose, in the sphere of music) that they find 
themselves unable to do without it. And quite apart from such people, 
there are others whose contingent and often accidental experience of an 
aesthetic nature produces a carthartic effect. The mere recording of 
these facts should help to remind us of how implausible it is to suggest 
that aesthetic experience, and the judgements and decisions connected 
with it, is somehow divorced from the affairs of everyday life; that it 
does not look beyond itself and its own context. 

Let us notice, finally, the more general brand of dogmatism of which 
a Hampshirean position is symptomatic, It reflects the arbitrariness of 
supposing not only that that sphere of human activity which has to do 
with our relationships with other people is somehow in a class apart; but 
also that it constitutes the only significant and worthwhile form of 
human activity. Such activity—what we normally call moral activity— 
is thought to be the real stuff of life, the only sphere with which we 
ought seriously to concern ourselves; while other human activity—and 
artistic activity in particular—is oddly associated with the realm of the 
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leisurely, with the realm of the contingent, as opposed to the necessary. © 
To escape the charge of dogmatism these assumptions require to be 
backed up by a successful attempt to show that in making moral judge- 
ments and decisions in particular we are doing something significantly 
different from the type of activity in which we engage in the field of 
aesthetics (and granting of course the difference in subject-matter itself). 
The foregoing remarks have, it is hoped, served to undermine the 
success of one such attempt. 
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Kant was emphatic in asserting the claim to universal validity inherent 
in the aesthetic judgement. ‘Although it has merely subjective validity, 
it claims the assent of all subjects, as unreservedly as it would if it were an 
objective judgement resting, oh grounds of cognition and capable of 
being proved by demonstration.’ (The Critique of Judgement, Sec. 33.) 
He distinguishes empirical uniformities of taste as regards the things 
which men find agreeable (calling these uniformities ‘general’ only’) 
from the universality of the aesthetic judgement ‘capable of making a 
rightful claim upon the assent of all men.’ (Ibid, sec. 7.) When Kant said 
that the aesthetic judgement has subjective validity only he meant that 
in his view the aesthetic object is teleologically adapted to human cogni- 
tion—specifically it is such as to favour a more than usually harmonious 
interplay between the cognitive faculties of imagination and under- 
standing. (Ibid, sec. 9.) He believed that this adaptedness does not vary 
from man to man (though men vary in their empirical response to it) but 
exists or does not exist in any object for all men alike and independently 
of the response of particular observers on particular occasions. 

If one accepts that the beauty of an object resides in its adaptedness to 
favour cognition (a view which I believe to be on the right lines, includ- 
ing under ‘cognition’ direct awareness), it leaps at once to the eye that 
discrepancies among aesthetic judgements are not merely an interesting 
sociological fact: they demand explanation, the assignment of a cause. 
When beauty is defined in relation to a function which belongs, in 
principle, to the constitution of human nature as such, unexplained 
conflict among actual judgements of taste will constitute a difficulty. In 
matters of practical and theoretical judgement a certain basis of accord 
is taken for granted. People differ in penetration and acuity, judgements 
are clouded by emotion and biased by self-interest; but when a person 
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has been led to apprehend a valid proposition or principle of reasoning 
it is assumed that he will perforce give his assent to it. It is less clear, 
however, that a similar situation pertains in regard to aesthetic judge- 
ments. The formulation could accommodate variations arising from 
differences in individual endowment, pathological aberrations or mis- 
takes due to inattention, inexperience and prejudice; but when due 
allowance has been made for these one would expect that the judge- 
ments reached by persons of accomplished sensibility in favourable cir- 
cumstances should exhibit the same kind of uniformity as we rely on in 
judgements of ordinary perception. It is my purpose in this paper to 
examine more closely the implications for a theory of this sort which 
stem from the admitted discrepancies of aesthetic opinion even where 
care is exercised by reasonably clear-minded people. 

The view that beauty consists in the adaptedness of an aesthetic object 
to sustain heightened awareness in appreciation might be maintained in. 
any of three ways. (1) It could be held in a transcendental sense that: 
persons who have entered successfully into appreciative commerce with 
a work of art would necessarily agree in their judgements as to its. 
aesthetic value. So far as I know this view has not been seriously main-- 
tained, although some modern thinkers—and notably Roman Ingarden. 
—have emphasized the importance of differences in cognitive achieve-- 
ment, partial or incorrect ‘concretization’ of the aesthetic object, in. 
accounting for conflicting aesthetic valuations. (2) In German philosophy 
after Kant there was a tendency to relate the universal validity of the 
aesthetic judgement to the suitability of the object for a rather vaguely 
conceived ‘ideal’ of human nature and to explain the empirical diversity 
among aesthetic valuations by the partial and imperfect realization of 
this ideal in different persons. The view was concisely formulated by 
Lotze in his Outlines of Aesthetics. “But such a universal validity as we 
require our aesthetic judgement should have is not conceded to us; on. 
the contrary, men’s views concerning what is beautiful are, in fact, less. 
in accord than their judgements concerning much that is only agreeable. 
The impression of “beauty” therefore cannot be referred to some uni- 
form standard actually existing in us, to a spiritual organization actually 
existing in all individuals; but only to one such that it has first to be- 
realized in each person by means of development, and realized in each 
only in an imperfect and one-sided way. Any impression will accord-- 
ingly appear “beautiful” which harmonizes with that part of this ideal 
condition which has been actualized in us; and just because we are- 
firmly convinced that it does not please us merely as an individual 
person, but pleases the universal spirit in us, we are able to require that 
our judgement should be universally valid. But, on the other hand, be- 
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cause exactly the same part of the ideal is actualized in scarcely any other 
individual, this required accord is very seldom perfectly reached; and 
aesthetic taste may be even more various than the judgement concerning 
many a thing that is merely agreeable to the senses, for whose impression 
all individuals possess the same susceptibility.’ I am inclined to think 
that this characteristically Teutonic hypostasis of an unrealized ideal 
raises more problems than it allays. As a panacea to alleviate the conse- 
quences of conflict among aesthetic judgements it does no more than 
reaffirm in more high-flown language the elementary truth that men 
are differently endowed and sensitive to different degrees in various 
fields of art: one man is tone-deaf, another can enjoy only easy melodies 
and rollicking rhythms, and so on. It could not provide an explanation of 
conflicts, if they occur, between persons of apparently equal endowment 
but would simply require us to assert that one (presumably the one with 
‘whose judgement we agree?) approximates more closely to the ideal 
man than the other. 

The third method has been to affirm that beauty resides in the adapted- 
ness of the aesthetic object to a norm from which individual human 
beings deviate in a variety of ways for a variety of reasons. This was the 
manner of argument commonly adopted by English eighteenth-century 
aesthetic writers and it is exemplified in Hume’s essay “Of the Standard 
of Taste”. Hume starts with a frank recognition of the very great 
variety of critical opinion not only among people of different ages and 
civilizations but also among men of similar cultural background. He 
makes the acute observation that differences in this respect are greater 
than they appear from critical discourse since while men will agree in 
applauding certain aesthetic categories, such as elegance and propriety, 
while condemning others, they are yet often at odds about concrete 
instances of such qualities. He nevertheless believes that there is a 
“natural’ relation between aesthetic qualities and the constitution of the 
human mind, dictating a ‘correct’ response to them. He speaks of 
beauties ‘which are naturally fitted to excite agreeable sentiments’, forms 
or qualities which “from the original structure of the internal fabric are 
calculated to please, and others to displease’, objects which ‘by the 
structure of the mind’ are ‘naturally calculated’ to give pleasure. While 
he holds with Kant that beauty and deformity are not properties of 
objects out of relation to human beings but ‘belong entirely to senti- 
ment, internal or external’, yet he adds that ‘there are certain qualities in 
objects which are fitted by nature to produce those particular feelings’. 
He'treats this ‘natural’ response as a norm, deviation from which requires 
explanation. He believes that the norm—‘the relation which nature has 
placed between the form and the sentiment’—can be ascertained 
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empirically by reference to ‘what has been universally found to please 
in all countries and in all ages’. Though he believes that such a norm of 
human nature exists, affording a standard of taste by which the variety 
of empirical judgements can be ‘reconciled’ and by which one sentiment 
can be ‘confirmed’ and another ‘condemned’, he nevertheless recognizes 
that in the face of the many causes of deviation from the norm it is very 
rarely exemplified in any particular individual. ‘Thus, though the 
principles of taste be universal, and nearly, if not entirely, the same in 
all men; yet few are qualified to give judgement on any work of art, or 
establish their own sentiment as the standard of beauty.’ 

Short of a formal classification Hume gives a fairly comprehensive 
list of what he takes to be the causes of deviation from the aesthetic 
norm. He mentions: defective endowment; lack of experience; abnor- 
mality of the ‘organs of internal sensation’; mood; external circum- 
stances; prejudice. He also seems to assume that any lack of good sense 
and general understanding will be an impediment to the correct appre- 
ciation of works of art. I want briefly to consider these factors and what 
Hume says about them. 

1. Hume treats aesthetic sensibility—which he calls ‘delicacy of taste’ 
—by analogy with sensory acuity (the power of the wine-taster to dis- 
criminate fine shades of difference) rather than on the lines of the Baum- 
garten ideal, where perfection lies in fulness of content. “Where organs 
are so fine as to allow nothing to escape them, and at the same time so 
exact as to perceive every ingredient in the composition, this we call 
delicacy of taste, whether we employ these terms in the literal or the 
metaphoric sense.’ We now tend to lay more emphasis on the power to 
apprehend an aesthetic object synoptically as an organized whole and to 
apprehend complex gestalt qualities. A person who is sensitive to very 
fine differences of pitch is not necessarily the best judge of music. But 
Hume is in accordance with modern findings in implying that differ- 
ences of natural endowment for aesthetic appreciation are both greater 
and more general than differences in the powers of practical perception. 

Hume connects experience closely with natural endowment, claiming 
that talent is improved by practice in a particular art. He also introduces 
an argument which was used by Francis Hutcheson in An Inquiry into the 
Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1726). Hutcheson maintained. 
that conflicts between cultivated and unrefined taste can be resolved on 
the ground of differences in experience. He argued that there is no 
quality the opposite of beauty but only an absence of beauty. “Defor- 
mity is only the absence of beauty.’ Therefore when we condemn 
something aesthetically either it has been held out to be meet for 
appreciation and we deny that it possesses the qualities necessary to 
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sustain appreciation or else we assert that it has less beauty than our 
experience of similar objects proposed for appreciation led us to expect. 
Judgements of beauty and ugliness are a matter of implied comparison. 
So people of uncultivated taste take inordinate delight in things of little 
beauty because they lack experience of anything better; those whose 
taste is more experienced call these same things bad because they are 
familiar with many things more beautiful and were. disappointed in 
their expectations. Hume asserts even more emphatically the compara- 
tive basis of aesthetic judgements: ‘By comparison alone we fix the 
epithets of praise or blame, and learn how to assign the due degree of 
each. The coarsest daubing contains a certain lustre of colours and 
exactness of imitation, which are so far beauties, and would affect the 
mind of a peasant or Indian with the highest admiration.’ 

Hume thinks that the defects of our aesthetic sensibility (‘organs of 
internal sensation’) are ‘many and frequent’. Often they either labour 
under some defect or are vitiated by some disorder; and for this reason a 
sentiment may be excited which ‘may be pronounced erroneous’. But 
he does not attempt to particularize or to differentiate disorder from 
imperfect endowment (‘want of delicacy’) or lack of experience. About 
external circumstances as they affect mood he is more specific. In order 
to ensure just appreciation there is needed “perfect serenity of mind, a 
recollection of thought, a due attention to the object’. “We must choose 
with care a proper time and place, and bring the fancy to a suitable 
situation and disposition.’ He warns that: ‘those finer emotions of the 
mind’ which operate in aesthetic experience ‘are of a very tender and 
‘delicate nature, and require the concurrence of many favourable cir- 
cumstances to make them play with facility and exactness, according to 
their general and established principles’. 

Shaftesbury had already recognized the importance of mood for just 
aesthetic appreciation and Archibald Alison again emphasized this at the 
end of the century. “That state of mind,’ he says, ‘every man must have 
felt is most favourable to the emotions of taste, in which the imagination 
is free or unembarrassed or in which the attention is so little occupied by 
any private or particular object or thought as to leave us open to all the 
impressions which the objects before us can produce.’ 

Hume further makes much of the distorting effects on aesthetic judge- 
ment of what he calls ‘prejudice’, meaning by this any fixed habits of 
emotion or belief which incapacitate a person from transcending his 
own interests and entering imaginatively into the situations and attitudes 
posited by the work of art. Under this heading would come defects of 
empathy and sympathetic understanding caused by the limitations of an 
accepted outlook. Sound criticism, he says, demands that ‘considering 
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myself as a man in general, I forget, if possible, my individual being, and 
my particular circumstances.’ A person influenced by prejudice ‘com- 
plies not with this condition, but obstinately maintains his natural 
position, without placing himself in that point of view which the per- 
formance supposes’. He is thinking of the sort of personal or national 
bias which makes it difficult to enter into a work of art belonging to a 
different age or culture and which, he thinks, can be largely corrected by 
sound sense. Hence he holds—somewhat strangely to our thinking 
though well in keeping with eighteenth-century outlook—that good 
sense, though not ‘an essential part of taste’, is at least requisite to the 
operation of our faculty to appreciate beauty over a wide field. So, he 
thinks, ‘it seldom or never happens that a man of sense who has exper- 
ience in any art cannot judge its beauty; and it is no less rare to meet 
with a man who has a just taste without sound understanding’. 

So searching are all these requirements and so ubiquitous the pitfalls 
that ‘a true judge of the fine arts’ is, Hume says, a rare character indeed 
‘even during the most polished ages’, A competent critic must have 
‘strong sense, united to delicate sensibility, improved by practice, per- 
fected by comparison, and cleared of all prejudice’. Yet, he thinks, ‘the 
joint verdict of such, wherever they are to be found, is the true standard 
of taste and beauty’. But although competent critics are a rarity, he 
considers that the difficulty of finding the true standard of taste is not so 
great as it is represented. This is because men of refined and delicate 
taste, though few, are readily distinguished in society by their superior 
qualities and the ascendant which they acquire gives prevalence to their 
judgements. 

The optimism of this conclusion will seem less specious today than it 
did at the time when Hume wrote. One could readily grant that owing 
to differences in natural endowment and to the sort of impediments 
which Hume mentions one man will often fail to apprehend beauties 
which another man sees and enjoys. In such situations their judgements 
of beauty may well differ, particularly if the former is incompletely 
aware of the extent of his deficiencies. But quite another situation arises 
when a man admires as beautiful a thing which is not beautiful and 
which others see not to be beautiful. If, as appears to be the case, such 
situations do arise, we should have to suppose either that the man is 
mistaken in thinking he is uttering an aesthetic judgement (that instead 
he is uttering a moral judgement or judging about the effects of the 
object in causing him extra~aesthetic pleasure) or we should have to 
suppose that he was mistaken about the nature of his own experience 
(in Kant’s language, that he supposed himself to be experiencing the 
aesthetic pleasure that is consequent upon the free interplay of imagina- 
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tion and understanding whereas in fact he experienced ordinary patho- 
logical pleasure). We may accept that ‘deformity’ is simply the absence 
of beauty (or better, that an object is or is not adapted to appreciative 
commerce). We only condemn if a thing is held out as meet for apprecia- 
tion which we see not to be adapted for appreciation or capable of 
sustaining it. If a thing is so adapted, we may assign any number of 
reasons why particular invidivuals may fail to apprehend its beauty. If it 
is not so adapted, it is much more difficult to explain why any persons 
should seem to themselves to be enjoying it aesthetically. Hutcheson’s 
use of his doctrine of levels of experience and taste reflects the situation 
of the eighteenth century with its small and comparatively homo- 
geneous cultivated classes fairly confident in their shared standards of 
taste. But today the contrast between a cultivated class with appreciation 
and taste on the one hand and the undeveloped and imperceptive 
masses on the other, deprived of opportunities for aesthetic experience, 
and out of contact with art works, seems less than specious. We have 
more extensive knowledge than ever before of historical fluctuations of 
taste and the self-evident aesthetic preferences of the eighteenth century 
now seem to us complacently parochial prejudices. Hume’s once com- 
mon assumption that competent critics and men of delicate sensibility 
will, once you have found them, show themselves in agreement and 
make their judgements prevalent would today be received with 
marked scepticism. The self-assurance of the eighteenth century has 
given place to turmoil and indecision. Things of beauty are now widely 
accessible to all and indifference to them is seen to be widespread at all 
levels of society. We have vulgar taste clamorous and self-assertive in 
its own right. Many people are introduced during their formative years 
to what critical tradition regards as the best in art and show no taste for 
it in later life. The majority, having opportunity to enjoy the world’s 
splendid works of art, prefer to give their admiration to trash. The facts 
as we know them appear to be consistent with belief in a natural and 
spontaneous ‘bad’ taste. Many people appear to themselves and others to 
experience aesthetic enjoyment from things which the modern counter- 
part of Hume’s men of delicate taste must coridemn as unbeautiful. 

Today more than ever before the prevalence of purporting aesthetic 
enjoyment from things that are worthless, trivial and trashy constitutes 
a serious difficulty for theories like Kant’s which both regard beauty as 
a certain suitability for sustaining aesthetic experience and also wish to 
maintain that judgements of beauty are objective as between individual 
and individual. Perhaps there is a pressing need to examine more closely 
the phenomenology of bad taste and pseudo-appreciation. 
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THERE CAN be no doubt but that Hume’s moral theory had roots in the 
writings of Francis Hutcheson. An examination of the respective posi- 
tions reveals it clearly enough; but Hume has left us even more sub- 
stantial historical evidence in the form of letters to Hutcheson written 
between 1739 and 1741—the period which saw publication of the 
Treatise of Human Nature. Hume was explicit with regard to what he 
obviously considered a meeting of minds in ethics. ‘Morality according 
to your Opinion as well as mine,’ he wrote to Hutcheson, ‘is deter- 
min’d merely by Sentiment. . . .”* An analogous agreement existed in 
the realm of aesthetic theory, as Hume made manifest throughout his 
writings and particularly in the essay ‘Of the Standard of Taste’ (1757). 
There are two premises fundamental to Hutcheson’s moral and 
aesthetic theory: (1) the value terms ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’ are applied to 
moral and aesthetic objects which occasion in the perceiver particular 
kinds of Lockean ‘ideas’; and (2) these ideas are perceived by ‘internal 
senses’. Hume accepts the first of these premises, although he substitutes 
‘sentiment’, ‘pleasure’ and the like for the more general term ‘idea’. The 
second premise, for Hume, coalesces with the first: all that can be said 
about the moral sense and sense of beauty is contained in the contention 
that ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’ are applied in virtue of our having moral and 
aesthetic ‘sentiments’. The position is summarized in the Treatise: 


An action, or sentiment, or character, is virtuous or vicious; why? because its view 
causes a pleasure or uneasiness of a particular kind. In giving a reason, therefore, for 
the pleasure or uneasiness, we sufficiently explain the vice or virtue. To have the 
sense of virtue, is nothing but to feel a satisfaction of a particular kind from the 
contemplation of a character. The very feeling constitutes our praise or admiration. 
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... We do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it pleases; but in feelmg that 
it pleases after such a particular manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous. The case 
is the same as in our judgements concerning all kinds of beauty, and tastes, and 
sensations. Our approbation is implied in the immediate pleasure they convey to 
uss 


For a thorougbgoing empiricist the moral sense and sense of beauty are 
extra philosophical baggage. We are aware of the sentiments, not the 
senses; to say that we have a moral sense or sense of beauty can only be 
an elliptical way of saying that we have moral and aesthetic feelings. 
Having chosen the path of ‘sentiment’ in aesthetics Hume was faced, 
as were others before him, with the spectre of a subjeċtive relativism. 
But no previous thinker had perceived the possible consequences of the 
‘new aesthetic’ more acutely or expressed them more forthrightly than 
the ‘dispassionate’ sceptic who, in Kant’s words, was ‘so peculiarly fitted 
for balanced judgement’.t Yet Hume recognized that if relativism in 
taste seems an unimpeachable fact, so too does the existence of critical 


standards. 


Beauty is no quahty in things themselves: it exists merely in the mind which con- 
templates them; and each mind perceives a different beauty. One person may even 
perceive deformity, where another is sensible of beauty; and every individual ought 
to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without pretending to regulate those of others... . 

But though this axiom, by passing into a proverb, seems to have attained the 
sanction of common sense; there is certainly a species of common sense, which 
opposes it, at least serves to modify and restrain it. Whoever would assert an equality 
of genius and elegance between Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and Addison, would 
be thought to defend no less an extravagance, than if he had maintained a mole-hill 
to be as high as Teneriffe, or a pond as extensive as the ocean.5 


The resolution of this paradox, this ‘antinomy’ of taste, was Humes, 
task as it is ours; and the resolution he essayed merits the most serious 
consideration. 


I 


Hume believed that a standard of taste could be saved only by a 
strong commitment to the rational. Nor did the Enlightenment look 
upon feeling and reason as necessarily incompatible. Hume was echoing 
a host of eighteenth-century moralists and critics when he wrote in the 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (1757): ‘reason and sentiment 
concur in almost all moral determinations and conclusions’, and 
specifically with regard to the problem of taste: ‘in many orders of 
beauty, particularly those of the finer arts, it is requisite to employ 
much reasoning, in order to feel the proper sentiment; and a false relish 
may frequently be corrected by argument and reflection’.* Thus the 
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principal goal of criticism, Hume believed, must be ‘to mingle some 
light of the understanding with the feelings of sentiment. .. .”” 

IfI make an empirical statement, it is judged true or false on the basis 
of whether what I assert is or is not the case. This judgement is the 
province of reason. The touchstone of any such reasoning process is 
some external state of affairs; the ‘standard’ of reason here consists in 
correspondence to the facts of the case. ‘In the operation of reasoning,’ 
Hume tells us, ‘the mind does nothing but run over its objects, as they 
are supposed to stand in reality, without adding any thing to them or 
diminishing any thing from them. . . . To this operation of the mind, 
therefore, ‘there seems to be always a real, though often unknown, 
standard, in the nature of things; nor is truth or falsehood variable by 
the various apprehensions of mankind.’* 

But aesthetic judgements are not of this kind according to Hume. We 
do not, when we pronounce the judgement ‘beautiful’ or the reverse, 
merely ‘run over’ the ‘objects’ of thought “as they are supposed to stand 
in reality, without adding any thing to them’. We do add something; 
we add our feelings—our emotional reactions to the objects we per- 
ceive: ‘the case is not the same with the qualities of beautiful and de- 
formed, desirable and odious, as with truth and falsehood. In the former 
case, the mind is not content with merely surveying its objects, as they 
stand in themselves: it also feels a sentiment of delight or uneasiness, 
approbation or blame, consequent to that survey; and this sentiment 
determines it to affix the epithet beautiful or deformed, desirable or odious’.® 
Now our feelings vary with our subjective natures: ‘nor can the same 
object, presented to a mind totally different, produce the same senti- 
ment’, We lack, in our aesthetic judgements, the “external standard’ 
which our factual judgements possess. The quest for a standard of taste, 
then, is a quest for such an external standard. The Humean programme 
in aesthetics is the translation of value judgements into factual judge- 
ments—judgements of sentiment into judgements of reason. This is 
what Hume intends when he speaks of mingling ‘some light of the 
understanding with the feelings of sentiment’. 

The standard of taste is determined by judgements based on sentiment. 
But not all men are equal in their fitness to judge by sentiment: ‘few are 
qualified to give judgement on any work of art, or establish their own 
sentiment as the standard of beauty’. The standard of taste, then, is set 
by those qualified to give judgement on the basis of sentiment. And thus 
the question What is good art? is easily answered. Good art is the art 
which good critics—those who are fit to judge by sentiment—approve. 
But now a new series of questions arises involving the nature of good 
critics. “Where are such critics to be found?’ queries Hume. “By what 
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marks are they to be known? How distinguish them from pretenders? 
These questions are embarrassing; and seem to throw us back into the 
same uncertainty from which . .. we have endeavoured to extricate 
ourselves.’ Yet we have made some progress. For, Hume maintains, 
questions concerning good critics ‘are questions of fact, not of senti- 
ment’; and such questions, ‘submitted to the understanding’, are 
susceptible, at least in principle, of a rational determination. 

If, however, a rational judgement is to distinguish good critics from 
bad, it must find its criteria, its ‘standard’, in the facts of the case; there 
must be some enumerable set of characteristics whereby the sheep may 
be separated from the goats. Hume provides five such distinguishing 
qualities: 

[t] When the critic has no delicacy he judges without distinction and is only affected 
by the grosser and more palpable qualities of the object: the finer touches pass un- 
noticed and disregarded. [2] Where he is not aided by practice his verdict is attended 
with confusion and hesitation. [3] Where no comparison [between different kinds of 
beauty] has been employed the most frivolous beauties, such as rather merit the 
name of defects, are the object of his admiration. [4] Where he lies under the in- 
fluence of prejudice all his natural sentiments are perverted. [5] Where good sense is 
wanting he is not qualified to discern the beauties of design and reasoning [i.e. the 
mutual relation of the parts of the work of art, and the purpose of the work], which 
are the highest and most excellent. 


Il 


Now it has often been maintained that Hume is involved here in a 
vicious circle whereby good art is defined in terms of the good critic 
and the good critic in terms of good art.!# And it is in fact easy enough 
to generate just such a circular definition simply by asking ourselves 
how it is to be determined whether or not an individual possesses the 
five qualities of the good critic enumerated above. If the answer is that 
we know a good critic to possess these qualities because he approves of 
good art, then we have certainly moved in a circle, to wit: (1) good 
works of art are works of art approved by good critics; (2) good critics 
are Critics possessing five requisite qualities; and (3) critics possessing the 
five requisite qualities are critics who approve good works of art. 

Is this a fair representation of what Hume has to say concerning 
aesthetic judgement? In part, I am afraid, it is—but only in part. For 
there are, after all, five qualities that, according to Hume, distinguish 
the good critic; and they are not all of a piece. Some land us in a cir- 
cular definition; others, I believe, do not. Thus we must examine these 
qualities more closely if we wish to do Hume justice in this matter. 

Practice Hume thinks of as ‘the frequent survey or contemplation of a 
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particular species of beauty’? Use of comparisons requires juxtaposing 
“the several species and degrees of excellence’.14 But we must be able to 
recognize the beautiful before we are able to determine whether a critic 
has or has not been engaged in ‘the frequent survey or contemplation of 
a particular species of beauty’. We must know what is excellent before 
we are able to determine whether or not a critic has compared ‘the 
several species and degrees of excellence’. Thus (1) the beautiful (or 
excellent) is defined in terms of the good critic; (2) the good critic is 
defined in terms of practice and use of comparisons; and (3) practice and use 
of comparisons are defined in terms of the beautiful (or excellent). Ob- 
viously in these two cases the definition of beauty is circular. 

If, however, we examine the remaining three qualities—delicacy, lack 
of prejudice, good sense—we find quite another situation obtaining. What 
I wish to argue is that these qualities have, for Hume, certain crucial 
features in common: all are qualities not limited to critics alone; all are 
qualities requisite not only for aesthetic judgement but for other acti- 
vities as well; hence all are identifiable by marks other than the critic’s 
approval of good art. This being the case the circle is broken; having 
defined good art in terms of good critics, Hume need not, with respect 
to these qualities, ultimately define good critics in terms of good art. 

Hume describes delicacy in the following way: “Where the organs are 
so fine as to allow nothing to escape them, and at the same time so exact 
as to perceive every ingredient in the composition, this we call delicacy 
of taste, whether we employ these terms in the literal or metaphorical 
sense. 15 How are we to determine whether or not a critic possesses 
delicacy of taste in the aesthetic sense? In “Of the Standard of Taste’ the 
implication seems to be that such delicacy is determined on the basis of 
the critic’s ability to distinguish aesthetic qualities in good art. And this 
of course leads us again to a circular definition: (1) good art is art 
approved by good critics; (2) good critics are critics possessing delicacy; 
and (3) delicacy is the ability to distinguish the aesthetic qualities of good art. 

But in an earlier essay, ‘Of the Delicacy of Taste and Passion’ (1741), 
Hume relates aesthetic sensibility to emotive sensibility in general, im- 
plying in one place that those individuals characterized by the latter are 
likely to possess the former as well. He writes: 


How far the delicacy of taste, and that of passion are connected together in the 
original frame of the mind, is hard to determine. To me there appears to be a very 
considerable connexion betwixt them. For we may observe that women, who have 
more delicate passions than men, have also a more delicate taste of the ornaments of 
life, of dress, equipage, and the ordinary decencies of behaviour. Any excellency in 
these hits their taste much sooner than ours; and when you please their taste, you 
soon engage their affections.1¢ 
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Thus delicacy of taste can be identified (although not perhaps in all cases) 
by a non-aesthetic quality, namely, delicacy of passion. One could reason- 
ably suppose an individual to possess delicacy of taste not on the basis of 
his critical judgements but rather on the basis of his general emotional 
reactions to non-aesthetic situations. With this qualification in view, we 
can define good art in terms of delicacy and yet avoid the previous cir- 
cularity. Our revised definition will be: (1) good art is art approved by 
good critics; (2) good critics are critics possessing delicacy of taste; and (3) 
delicacy of taste is a concomitant of delicacy of passion. 

As for Hume’s requirement that the critic be free from bias, its re- 
levance seems obvious enough; we expect fairness in judgements, 
whether they be aesthetic, moral or any other kind. ‘It is well known, 
that, in all questions submitted to the understanding, prejudice is des- 
tructive of sound judgement, and perverts all operations of the intellec- 
tual faculties: it is no less contrary to good taste; nor has it less influence 
to corrupt our sentiment of beauty.” There is a special sense, however, 
in which an aesthetic judgement must be free from bias. Hume makes 
this demand of himself as a critic: ‘considering myself as a man in 
general, [I must] forget, if possible, my individual being, and my pecu- 
liar circumstances.’!® In passing critical judgements we must shed our 
private skins. By means of a.mental exercise we take the point of view of 
‘a man in general’ and disregard our ‘individual being’ and ‘peculiar 
circumstances’. This is essentially an aesthetic version of what in Hume’s 
moral philosophy has come to be known as the “disinterested spectator’ 
theory. Hume writes in the Treatise, for example: 


Nor is every sentiment of pleasure or pain which arises from characters and actions, 
of that peculiar kind which makes us praise or condemn. . . . It is only when a 
character is considered in general, without reference to our particular interest, that it 
causes such a feeling or sentiment as denominates it morally good or evil.1® 


We attempt, in both our moral and our aesthetic judgements, to 
separate in thought that which varies with our own personalities and 
times, and attend only to the common element in all human sentiment. 
Only thus, 
<.. free 
From taint of personality, 

can we hope to make judgements on the basis of sentiment that are not 
merely expressions of personal preference but universal judgements.” 

As in the case of delicacy the crucial point here for our purposes is that 
lack of prejudice, even in its special application to aesthetic judgements, is 
not a quality unique in the critic. It is, therefore, a quality that need-not 
be determined solely on the basis of the critic’s approving or recognizing 
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good art. An individual who is generally fair-minded or able to take the 
point of view of the ‘disinterested spectator’ in moral situations would 
likewise be able, one supposes, to take the point of view of ‘a man in 
general’ when exercising critical judgement. Here again is a quality of 
good critics that can be recognized prior to any knowledge of the 
critic’s aesthetic performance. So, having defined good art in terms of 
approval by good critics, and good critics in terms of lack of prejudice, 
there is no need to close the circle and define lack of prejudice in terms of 
good art. 

Finally, it seems abundantly clear that good sense, the last of Hume’s 
critical qualities, can hardly be considered solely an attribute of critics. 
Indeed it is precisely Hume’s point here that intelligence is as much a 
part of criticism as it is of rational inquiry: ‘the same excellence of 
faculties which contributes to the improvement of reason, the same 
clearness of conception, the same exactness of distinction, the same 
vivacity of apprehension, are essential to the operation of true taste, and 
are its infallible concomitants’.*! Fools seldom make good critics, and 
clever people usually do—nor need we make any reference to critical 
ability in separating the two. Again, good art can be defined in terms of 
approval by good critics, and good critics in terms of good sense; but 
good sense, having wider application than merely to good critics, need 
not be defined in terms of good art. 


IV 


Hume’s definition of good art, or beauty, then, although circular in 
some instances, is not so in all. Good art, or the beautiful, is that approved 
by good critics; and good critics are characterized by five qualities: 
delicacy, practice, use of comparisons, lack of prejudice, good sense. Practice and 
use of comparisons lead, as we have seen, to the vicious circle of which 
Hume has often been accused. For both are defined in terms of the 
beautiful. But delicacy, lack of prejudice, and good sense, being qualities not 
unique to critics, are free from this circularity; they are identifiable by 
marks other than the critic’s approval of aesthetic objects, and need not 
be defined in terms of good art. 

But if Hume’s definition of good art is free from the charge of cir- 
cularity, the general argument of the essay on taste is not totally un- 
blemished. Hume seems in fact to be involved in (among other things) 
an infinite regress. 

Let us imagine that Smith and Jones disagree about a poem: Smith 
approves and Jones does not. Smith supports his judgement by reference 
to the favourable verdict of a critic, to which Jones replies that the 
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critic in question lacks good sense. This might at least be one sort of dis- 
pute in aesthetics envisaged by Hume; and he would claim here, as he 
apparently did at times with regard to ethical disputes, that (to use 
Professor Stevenson’s ethical terminology) disagreements in evaluation 
are to a large extent ‘rooted in disagreement in belief’. This is what 
Hume means in maintaining that a critical judgement based on ‘senti- 
ment’ can be reduced to a rational judgement involving ‘facts’. If Smith 
and Jones are thoroughly apprised of the facts, they will agree with 
regard to the now disputed poem—the facts, in this instance, being the 
credentials of the critic whom Smith invokes as his authority. 

But suppose we scrutinize the facts (so called) of the case, the good 
sense, for example, which the critic is said to possess. The phrase good 
sense describes; it also approves. What has happened is that in his attempt 
to reduce disagreements about aesthetic values to disagreements about 
facts, Hume has simply pushed the value judgement a step back: the 
question Is x a good poem? has become: Does y have good sense? And 
both are evaluative questions, questions of ‘sentiment’, not (solely) 
questions of fact. Smith and Jones do not (to use Stevenson’s ethical 
terminology again) merely disagree in ‘belief’ about the critic, as Hume 
would have us think, but in ‘attitude’ towards the critic. Thus we are 
now faced with the task of reducing good sense to matters of fact; and the 
result of that reduction will doubtless require a reduction of its own. 

Many would claim that the Humean attempt to reduce matters of 
aesthetic sentiment to matters of fact is doomed from the start: there 
just is no guarantee to be had that agreement about facts will result in 
agreement about what is beautiful. And Hume himself seems in the last 
analysis to have been of the same mind. For although Hume did main- 
tain that some aesthetic disputes are rooted in disagreement about facts, 
he did not, it appears, believe that all are. Very near the conclusion of the 
essay on taste he wrote: 


The general principles of taste are uniform in human nature: where men vary in 
their judgements, some defect or perversion in the faculties [a matter of fact] may 
commonly be remarked; proceeding either from prejudice, from want of practice, 
or want of delicacy: and there is just reason for approving one taste, and condemning 
another. But where there is such diversity in the internal frame or external situation 
as is entirely blameless on both sides, and leaves no room to give one the preference 
above the other [where, in other words, there is substantial agreement with regard 
to the facts]; in that case a certain degree of diversity in judgement [disagreement in 
attitudes] is unavoidable, and we seek in vain for a standard, by which we can 
reconcile the contrary sentiments.™ 


When an aesthetic dispute arises the facts of the case, which for Hume 
are the credentials of the critic, are relevant; and agreement about them 
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may lead to a resolution of the dispute. This will occur when the facts ` 
either clearly condemn or clearly authorize the critic in the eyes of the 
disputants. But when the critic’s credentials have been examined, or 
when two rival critics present equally authoritative credentials and yet 
still disagree in their judgement, the facts of the case have been ex- 
hausted. If the dispute continues, it is now one of sentiment, not reason; 
it is a disagreement in attitudes, not beliefs, and ‘no reasoned solution of 
any sort is possible’. We have done all we can rationally do when we 
have laid bare the facts of the case. If disagreement remains—and, for 
Hume, we have no assurance that it will not—it is a disagreement not 
susceptible of resolution by rational methods. 

Hume, then, held out no absolute guarantees of resolution in aesthetic 
questions; and for an age that pursued such guarantees with the tenacity 
of a Grail Quest, this was a disappointment. As an anonymous reviewer 
of the essay on taste sadly remarked shortly after its publication, ‘instead 
of fixing and ascertaining the standard of taste, as we expected, our 
author only leaves us in the same uncertainty as he found us: and con- 
cludes with the philosopher of old, that all we know is, that we know 
nothing’.** Hume might well have replied with the words of another 
‘philosopher of old’: ‘it is the mark of an educated mind to seek only so 
much exactness in each type of inquiry as may be allowed by the nature 
of the subject matter’.* 
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representation of every one else, in 
order, as it were, to weigh its judgement 
with the collective reason of mankind, 
and thereby avoid the illusion arising 
from subjective and personal conditions 
which could readily be taken for objec- 
tive, an illusion that would exert pre- 
judicial influence upon its judgement. 
This is accomplished by weighing the 
judgement, not so much with actual, as 
rather with the merely possible, judge- 
ments of others, and by putting our- 
selves in the position of every one else, 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AESTHETICS 


It is expected that the Sixth International Congress of Aesthetics will 
be held in Sweden on dates falling between 15th and 22nd August, 1968. 
The general theme of the Congress will be Art anp Society. The last 
day for the submission of papers to be read at the Congress will be 
Ist January, 1968. Further details of arrangements will be issued in due 


course. 


READING AND RE-READING NOVELS* 
Vivienne Mylne 


As A starting-point for this discussion, we may take the question: Who 

re-reads novels? It is, I think, a relevant question since among the class 

of people who habitually read novels not everyone is equally likely to 

make a practice of reading some of them again. At this point I am going 

to classify readers into the two general categories of highbrow and 
lowbrow. You will understand that this is purely for the sake of speed, 
that I am aware that I shall be over-simplifying, and that—even if I am 
palpably a highbrow—I do not mean the term ‘lowbrow’ to convey 

denigration or contempt. With these precautions out of the way we can 

proceed to our first generalization. Nowadays, I suspect, the habit of 
re-reading novels is largely confined to highbrows. This might not have 

been true a hundred years ago when novels were somewhat scarcer and. 
there were fewer alternative forms of entertainment to compete with. 
them. But nowadays the lowbrow who makes a habit of reading novels. 
generally relies on the resources of the Public Library and anyone who: 
has worked behind the Issue Desk can tell you that many such readers. 
when choosing what to take home will automatically reject a story they 

realise they have read before. One might explain this by assuming that: 
novels of the kind which lowbrows enjoy are not worth re-reading. 

This may be true in a large number of cases—though we have still to- 
decide what qualities do make a novel ‘worth’ consuming more than 

once—but there are certain works of a class which contains, for instance,. 
a fair number of detective stories which lowbrows do read and enjoy; 

highbrows read them also, and would be prepared to re-read them; but 
the lowbrow includes these works too in his universal objection to- 
reading a story he has met before. 

The crux of the matter here is the kind of pleasure a given reader 
looks for in reading novels. (I take it to be truism that we all approach 
works of art in the expectation of enjoyment or pleasure of some kind).. 

* Paper read at the Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics in September 1966. 
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To digress for a moment: even this simple-seeming remark raises 
problems of terminology. If we take ‘pleasure’ or ‘the state of being 
pleased’ to be an emotion, then one may raise doubts as to whether there 
are in fact different kinds of pleasure. Perhaps one can properly draw 
distinctions only between different quantities or degrees of pleasure— 
slight, moderate, acute and so on—or between the stimuli which give 
rise to the pleasure—physical sensations, mental activities and the like— 
so when I talk, for instance, about ‘aesthetic pleasures’ it may be as well 
to treat this as a kind of shorthand way of saying ‘pleasures that arise 
from aesthetic activities of some kind’. 

Now the lowbrow’s reason for reading novels—i.e. the source of his 
pleasure—is, I think, chiefly the ‘story’, or ‘what happens’. (This pre- 
sumably is the attitude which led E. M. Forster to make his well-known 
remark: ‘Dear me, yes, the novel tells a story.) Reading in this way is 
largely a matter of satisfying curiosity and learning some pseudo-facts. 
Now there is, of course, pleasure to be had from learning and discovery, 
the kind of surprised delight with which Darwin used to greet what he 
called a ‘beautiful fact’. And in the process of grasping a chain or a com- 
plex of interrelated facts or ideas there may well be an element of 
aesthetic pleasure arising from the perception of relationships and 
structures. But for the most part the acquisition of, say, historical in- 
formation or scientific formulae does not, I think, properly qualify as 
an aesthetic pleasure. And short of a failure in memory we cannot 
undergo more than once the specific pleasure of learning a given set of 
facts or ideas. (Du Bos pointed this out some two and a half centuries 
ago.) Logically enough, therefore, if one reads a narrative primarily to 
find out what happens or the ‘facts of the case’, then there is no point 
in repeating the experience as long as one remembers the sequence of 
events and the end-result. 

Readers of the kind I am labelling ‘lowbrows’ do treat novel-reading 
as an aesthetic experience in some senses: for instance, they do it ‘for 
pleasure’, not with the intention of improving themselves by acquiring 
facttial knowledge; and they make the effort of imagination and co- 
operation required to ‘believe in’ the characters and incidents of the 
story. But in their concentration on the story as such they may well be 
almost unaware of ‘manner’, i.e. of any specific qualities of presentation, 
style, structure and organization, let alone symbolism or ‘levels of 
meaning.’ I think it may be true to say that of all works of art, the novel 
is the kind which can be absorbed or consumed with the least awareness 
of aesthetic qualities. The lowbrow who likes a given piece of music 
may enjoy hearing it often; the pleasure is necessarily an aesthetic one 
and he accepts it. But when he can ignore the artistic aspects of a literary 
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work—as can happen with a large number of the books on the Fiction 
shelves of Public Libraries, then he does so. The lowbrow reader prob- 
ably notices such things only when they obtrude in the form of elements 
which are difficult, complex or unfamiliar and which therefore become, 
for him, obstacles to pleasurable reading. What the lowbrow reader 
dislikes and avoids, what he complains of in what he might call ‘high~ 
brow’ books, are subtleties of thought and expression and variations 
from the current conventions of narrative. form. (These conventions 
may of course be quite complex themselves, but familiarity makes them 
seem ‘natural’.) Such difficulties will often deter the lowbrow from 
choosing a given novel or finishing it if he has begun it. Whereas it is 
precisely the presence of such elements which, for the highbrow, tends 
to make a novel worth reading and re-reading. One could describe the 
novel-reader I have been calling ‘highbrow’ as a person who thinks of 
novels as ‘literature’, who looks forward to obtaining from novels 
pleasures over and above those connected directly with the story, and 
who will not re-read a novel unless such elements—most of which can 
be qualified as aesthetic—were perceptible to him on a first reading. 
The perception of aesthetic qualities is for this type of reader a sine qua 
non for re-reading. It may not, of itself, provide a motive for re-reading. 

And this brings us to our second major question: Why re-read certain. 
novels and not others? What are the reasons for choice? I am leaving 
out of consideration, for reasons of time, those cases of re-reading that 
depend on compulsion rather than choice i.e. of school-children and 
undergraduates—and their teachers—who have to study certain novels 
with an examination in view. There is an interesting problem here of 
the degree to which such compulsion can favour or inhibit the apprecia- 
tion of aesthetic values, and perhaps this will arise in our discussion; 
but for the moment I shall concentrate on the case of people who re- 
read a novel of their own free will. Even among these there is a special 
minority group who choose to study novels for extra-literary purposes, 
as sources of evidence for social history, anthropology, the history of 
ideas, etc. Such readers form an exception to my previous remark about 
highbrows requiring aesthetic qualities in a novel; to the scholar re- 
levance to his research is all that counts, and this activity falls outside the 
domain of aesthetics. There is, however, a rather similar type of 
motivation which is more of a borderline case: that of people who 
re-read certain novels in order to grasp more fully the author’s ‘thought’. 
I have in mind the works of writers such as Camus, Sartre and Thomas 
Mann. Such an approach usually depends on hearsay and foreknowledge. 
That is, the reader has heard that these particular novels are good or 
great or ‘important’ and that this verdict depends, partly or largely, on 
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the interest and importance of the ideas they express. When the reader 
comes to them, therefore, he is on the look-out for meanings of a 
particular kind and is prepared to consume the book more than once 
in order to end up feeling that he has grasped the author’s system of 
ideas. (I might mention in passing that unlike those critics of English 
literature, discussed by Mr. Killham in his recent article in our Journal, 
who are reluctant to identify the ideas expressed in a work of fiction with 
the author’s beliefs, French critics with few exceptions have continued 
happily to assume that what the narrator says the real author means. 
It seems to me—but some of you may not agree with this—that the 
reading of an imaginative work such as a novel or a play primarily in 
order to discover and clarify for oneself the philosophical or religious 
tenets of the writer is a rather misguided activity. In any case, I doubt 
whether a novel is the best medium for adequately expounding the 
totality of any complex system of thought which might merit the title 
of a philosophy; though novels and plays can very effectively illustrate 
aspects of such a system. If what you want is knowledge of the system, 
then why not read a straightforward exposition of it such as is usually 
available if the writer in question takes himself at all seriously as a 
thinker? 

There is, however, yet another way of wanting to get to know a 
work better, which does bring us back into the field of aesthetics. This 
is the quest not for facts or pseudo-facts or systems of ideas but for a 
better understanding of the structures, arrangements and relationships 
which the writer has used in the shaping of his narrative. I have a very 
clear example of this in my own experience. After reading Heller’s 
Catch 22 through once, quite fast, because it seems to proceed at high 
speed, I went back through it again almost immediately to see how 
various elements I recalled as particularly striking fitted into the general 
pattern. One might argue that such behaviour springs from a desire to 
inform oneself and acquire knowledge, and is therefore no different 
from the learning of facts or ideas. But once one has absorbed the 
particular facts or theories one was in search of the activity is complete, 
unless one is that kind of exceptional person who can shape facts and 
ideas into some new theory or system. Whereas the business of acquiring 
a greater familiarity with the workings of a poem, novel or play—or 
of a picture or a symphony—is merely a means to an end, the possibility 
of enjoying the work of art over and over again because one has learnt 
to perceive the patterns and relationships and structures on which it 
depends. One could say that when intellectual curiosity is our prime 
motive-force, it is like a roaring lion which goes questing for its prey, 
and whose active pleasure ceases once it has devoured the catch; while 
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the drives of imagination and emotion are more like the ruminant 
which is prepared to dwell repeatedly on a single intake of nourishment, 
and pleasurably chew the cud. 

So far I have suggested firstly that the highbrow re-reads only those 
novels which he considers offer some possibility of aesthetic pleasure; 
and secondly that one motive for choosing which novels to re-read is 
a desire to perceive these qualities more clearly. These aesthetic factors 
are—or rather, they can be if we so choose—connected with the 
approach to the novel as an autonomous artistic structure; and it is 
elements such as this which are discussed, to the exclusion of much else, 
by critics who wish to uphold the autonomy of the work-of art. How- 
ever, I agree with Mr. Killham in believing that autonomy is not 
enough. In relation to novels I think it likely that the purely aesthetic 
qualities alone do not prompt many readers to begin re-reading. This is 
where we must begin to pay more attention to the notion of content 
as well as manner. The novel is, after all, a narrative of human actions, 
thoughts and feelings. And quite apart from our attitude towards works 
of art each of us has, in everyday life, certain preferences concerning 
human conduct. For most people, I imagine, these attitudes are grounded 
more on the experience of life than of works of art, and they may be so 
thoroughly integrated into one’s outlook that they are inseparable from 
what we call ‘character’ or ‘personality’. Obviously, then, such prefer- 
ences and prejudices about human conduct will come into play when 
we put ourselves in contact with works of art which can express such 
notions clearly, i.e. literature and some types of visual art. (Music 
without words does not usually come into this category, though there 
are some cognate problems about the quantity and quality of ‘emotion’ 
or of intellectuality that each of us will tolerate in music.) 

Our habitual attitudes about human behaviour are brought into play 
much more clearly and decisively, however, when we are dealing with 
literature and therefore, of course, when we are making a decision as to 
whether or not we will re-read a given novel (or poem or play, for that 
matter.) These are largely non-aesthetic or non-artistic reasons. Most 
of them could be brought under the heading of religious, philosophical, 
political or moral reasons. This contention of mine is perhaps more 
easily demonstrated by negative than by positive examples. So I will 
offer two cases from my own experience which seem to prove my point. 
I have read nearly all the novels of Henri Montherlant, since he is a 
writer of some repute. But I cannot foresee that I shall ever re-read any 
of them voluntarily. I can appreciate that he writes elegant and admirable 
French, and handles his narrative skilfully. Nevertheless (a) He is a 
bigoted Catholic; (b) He takes some pride in being an afficionado of bull- 
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fighting; (c) He exhibits a patriotism which seems often to verge on 
chauvinism;\(d) His attitude towards, and generalizations about, women 
seem to me generally stupid and often offensive. Some critics might 
maintain that I am confusing the real Montherlant with his novel- 
writing persona or even with his characters. As it happens, it seems fairly 
clear from interviews, etc., that the real Montherlant thinks in much the 
same way as his narrators and dominant characters. In any case, from 
the point of view of my choice the distinction would make no difference: 
the books themselves put forward so many notions which I consider to 
be limited or reprehensible that not all the merits of their presentation 
will compensate for the boredom and annoyance aroused in me by the 
ideas, whether they are held by the real-life Montherlant or are merely 
views he chooses to express in his fictions. The second example is 
slightly different. Flaubert’s historical novel Salammbé is set in North 
Africa in the third century B.C. It is a vivid evocation of barbaric and 
bloodthirsty warfare, and includes a description of an army being pent 
up in a rocky valley and wiped out. In this case, as far as I am concerned, 
Flaubert has done his work only too well. The description is too vivid 
and realistic for me: that is, it creates too strong an impression of a real- 
life experience which I would not want to be involved in either as a 
participant or as a witness. I am not suggesting for a moment that Flaubert 
is at fault, or that literature should deal only with the nobler and more 
edifying aspects of human conduct. This is merely a matter of one’s own 
tolerance in the medical sense of that word. I have heard undergraduates 
say that they cannot ‘bear’ to read about Mme Bovary’s death, which 
I find powerful and impressive but not intolerable. So individual taste, 
temperament and experience obviously affect our reading and choice of 
what to re-read. I come back to my initial truism that one approaches 
works of art in the expectation of pleasure. In the case of Salammbé the 
aesthetic qualities, which I recognize to be admirable, are outweighed 
for me by real-life associations and ideas, so that the ultimate effect is 
not pleasurable. In such a case I can see no reason apart from the com- 
pulsions of academic duty for repeating the experience. 

It is therefore not difficult to formulate in general terms the highbrow’s 
reasons for not re-reading certain novels. The absence of any aesthetic 
attractions will automatically rule out a number of works. And among 
those whose presentation the highbrow can approve of he may find 
some too dull and some too displeasing as to content. If we try to 
describe in positive terms how the decision to re-read is arrived at, we 
run into far more variables and generalizations become more risky. 
There are those highbrows who re-read only novels they consider to be 
serious or important. There are others, like myself, who will happily 
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take up a work of ‘light’ fiction again: I am thinking of writers such as 
Margery Allingham, Rex Stout or the Simenon of the Maigret stories. 
But all kinds of practical factors affect such habits; the time one devotes 
tó novel-reading as compared to other kinds of reading; the availability 
of a given work—which includes the question of whether one buys 
novels or relies on libraries. I need not expand this point. 

Once one has taken the decision to re-read a given work, the question 
arises as to how this process differs or can differ from a first reading. One 
answer to this question seems rather paradoxical: because we are dealing 
with a book we know and have enjoyed, we are more likely to disrupt 
the author’s structure and arrangement. By this I mean that some people 
when re-reading pass very quickly over, or even skip, various passages 
which they do not find particularly interesting in order to arrive at and 
linger over the incidents and scenes which they consider particularly 
effective or moving. The purist may shudder ‘at this, but it does happen. 
It seems indeed that of all the artistic forms, the novel is perhaps the 
most liable to suffer maltreatment by the consumer. The visual arts are 
scarcely open to abuse in this way. Music and ballet may suffer by being 
performed in segments, so to speak: one aria from an opera, one move- 
ment of a symphony, one act of a ballet. But even so the aria, the move- 
ment or the act do proceed straight through from beginning to end; 
the notes and chords follow each other in the-order which the composer 
prescribed and within certain limits at the speed he prescribed. The poor 
novelist is far less likely to have his intentions fulfilled. The reader is a 
performer who, particularly on re-reading, can if he so chooses create 
a very different structure and order from that laid out in the printed 
pages he is holding. I myself do not consider that this justifies the experi- 
ments of two or three writers who have recently published their fictions 
in unbound, loose-leaf form, instructing the reader to shuffle, deal and 
then read the pages in the order thrown up by chance. But one can see 
how the novel-reader’s freedom to deal with the narrative could inspire 
such an approach. 

Supposing the reader is respectful of the author’s planning, however, 
and does always read the novel without skipping or juggling with the 
order. Is this experience always the same? Clearly not. One goes back 
to the novel because of pleasures remembered, but one may also notice 
fresh felicities with each re-reading. And I take it to be one of the proofs 
of a novel’s quality that we can find fresh riches as time goes on. The 

perceptiveness to do so comes, of course, with our own development 
` as people and as readers, and I need hardly remind you that sometimes 
we find we have grown out of a book so that it now seems too simple, 
too superficial, too sentimental. We have changed in the interval. 
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How long an interval? This brings me to my last and for me the most 
complex aspect of re-reading: the question of anticipation and forgetting. 
This involves some complex mental processes which are not altogether 
easy to explain, and I am hoping that our discussion may throw some 
light on them. One knows from previous reading that there are certain 
incidents, passages, or perhaps even isolated remarks, which one has 
particularly enjoyed. As one approaches such a passage, when re-reading, 
one has a pleasurable feeling of anticipation: there is something nice 
just over the horizon. This is straightforward enough. But at the same 
time one is not only treating the story as if it were true, i.e. ‘believing 
in’ it, one is also—in some sense—apparently treating it as if it were 
unknown. It seems to me, though this is very hard to introspect about, 
that one tends to banish or suppress or ignore or suspend or pretend to 
forget one’s previous knowledge of the way the story works out. (I 
suspect.that this may even happen when one is reading a biography or 
an historical narrative, provided that this is presented with such literary 
skill that one’s imagination is fired and the reading becomes a vivid 
emotional experience. Is this is a side-track or is it germane to the central 
problem?) If we look more closely at what goes on in the case of a novel, 
we find, I think—but am open to correction—that in most cases of such 
anticipation we have a generalized memory that the approaching scene 
or incident is enjoyable. But one is scarcely likely to know it by heart. 
This means that when the scene comes along the specific details can still 
have a certain feeling of the not-completely-known, even though it is 
scarcely a true surprise. There are obvious differences here between the 
re-reading of novels and the repetition of music or poetry, which one 
may know by heart. As far as I can gather from my own experience and 
that of people I have questioned one usually treats favourite novels in 
a different way from favourite pieces of music or favourite poems. With 
a poem or a piece of music one may perform it or play a recording of it 
over and over again at very short intervals. On the other hand most 
people seem to leave longish intervals between re-readings of a favourite 
novel, as though to allow a sufficient period for forgetting details. I 
know that I have found myself, when hesitating over the choice of a 
bed-time book, looking at a Jane Austen and rejecting it on the ground 
that I have read it too recently. Is this difference perhaps merely a 
consequence of length? One may play a record of a shortish piece of 
music every day for a week; but—supposing one had the time—would 
one play through in the same way a recording of the complete perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni or the Emperor Concerto or the Verdi Requiem? 
Or for that matter how many nights running would you care to go to 
Hamlet, Le Misanthrope, Hedda Gabler or The Importance of being Earnest? 
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Does one’s answer perhaps depend on the amount of emotional stress 
involved, so that one would be prepared to enjoy several performances 
of The Marriage of Figaro but might feel too emotionally exhausted by 
a single performance of Lear or Tristan and Isolde to go again imme- 
diately? There are two objections here. First part of the emotional 
stress of, for instance, a tragedy, surely depends on the fact that our 
attention is concentrated on the work from beginning to end with only 
brief intervals. Whereas it is surely more common for the reading of 
a novel to be spread over two or more days, with significant intervals of 
waking and sleeping to break it up. And second the habit of leaving a 
gap between re-readings of a given novel does not seem to be confined 
to emotionally harrowing works. Jane Austen, after all . . . It is more as 
though we had to wait to work up an appetite again for a certain book; 
but this is not an analogy one can push very far. 

Another possible argument is that this has something to do with 
literary illusion and our need to ‘believe in’ a novel while we are reading 
it. But I cannot really see why ignorance or pseudo-ignorance or the 
forgetting of details should help us to believe. Of course I may be creat- 
ing a pseudo-problem because my evidence comes from exceptional 
readers. Perhaps it is common practice for people to re-read novels over 
and over again, going straight back from the end to the beginning with 
no significant interval. So it seems that my best way to end is to pose 
some questions which may get the discussion started and provide an 
answer to my puzzle. Firstly, then, as a question of fact: If you habitually 
re-read novels, do you usually allow a fair interval to elapse between 
re-readings? Secondly: If so, why? Thirdly: How does this business of 
re-reading novels compare with our behaviour and our experience 
when re-consuming other kinds of art such as music and paintings? 
I expect to receive aesthetic pleasure from your formulations of answers 
to some or all of these questions, but more specifically I look forward 
to the pleasure of learning. 
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IF I am-not mistaken, ‘metaphor’ is now in the way of becoming a 
vogue-word. I observe a tendency for critics to refer to metaphor when 
in the past ‘symbol’ would have been quite good enough for them. 
Since I cannot believe that the growth-rate of metaphors exceeds that 
of symbols nowadays, I have asked myself Is there a genuine distinction 
between symbol and metaphor? Alternatively, are they different aspects 
of the same process? Can we at least assign a conventional context in 
which the terms are used? 


I 


First, the conventional definitions. Symbol. The Oxford Concise Dic- 
tionary gives us: “Thing regarded by general consent as naturally typify- 
ing or representing or recalling something by possession of analogous 
qualities or by association in fact or thought.’ The instances given are 
white, the lion, the thunderbolt, the cross as symbols of purity, courage, 
Zeus, and Christianity. 

There are certain immediate difficulties here. (We can of course dismiss 
from our consideration the sense in which ‘symbol’ is a ‘sign’, standing for 
something relatively fixed: as H,O is a symbol for water.) The definition 
refers to ‘general consent’. But must symbol be defined by consensus? 
What is the status of the ‘personal’ symbol? Again, the instances given 
do not belong to similar categories. “Whiteness’ for purity may be con- 
sidered an example of innate symbolism, a sense of the fittingness of 
things that we all have. Such a sense is naturally strengthened by our 
social experience: we observe tnat white is the colour of a bride’s garb 
and draw subconscious conclusions. Even when the social experience is 
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altered—white is not the invariable colour for a bride everywhere in 
the world—we may still retain a sense of the ‘values’ of white. But 
Zeus’s thunderbolt is different. This symbol belongs entirely to our 
social experience. To be sure we can plausibly trace the phenomenon 
of the Zeus-myth back to the experience of archaic man. But there is 
no gainsaying that our acquiescence in the Zeus-thunderbolt relation- 
ship is due to our social conditioning. 

Clearly the origins of symbols are obscure in the extreme. I suggest 
that we can theoretically analyse symbolic awareness into three 
factors: 

1. The collective unconscious. I advance this not as a statement of 
Jungian theory, but rather as a simple shorthand term for the mass of 
evidence for recurring themes in human expression which can owe 
nothing to inter-cultural pollination. Jung did not invent the mandala. 
It was there already. Moreover this is not a major doctrinal issue of the 
psychoanalysts. Freud is not greatly at variance with Jung here. It was 
Freud, not Jung, who said: ‘It seems to me, for instance, that symbolism, 
a mode of expression which has never been individually acquired, may 
claim to be regarded as a racial heritage.’! And in his final work he re- 
stated his belief that symbolism was a part of our ‘archaic heritage’.? 
There is doubtless, however one formulates the theory, a non-personal 
basis to symbolism. 

2. The personal subconscious. Enough has been said about this else- 
where. I need only allude to the many psychoanalytic writings, especi- 
ally on the symbols occurring in dreams. 

3. The social experience. This aspect of symbolic awareness is related 
to identifiable experiences in the conscious life of an individual—though 
such experiences may well accumulate in the filing-cabinet of the sub- 
conscious. 

There is no hope of disentangling these three elements—at least two 
of them must be present in all symbols. And until we have reliable sur- 
veys of the symbols of ‘deprived’ peoples—the place of the sea, for 
example, in the minds of land-bound tribes—further comment on the 
relative importance of each element must be conjectural. For the 
moment we need only a sound general definition, and I provisionally 
suggest Jung’s: ‘the expression of an intuitive perception which can as 
yet neither be apprehended better nor expressed differently.’* The 
doctrinal argument then hinges on the degree of fixity which one 
accords to the values represented by a symbol. Jung is considerably more 
flexible than Freud here: he regards a symbol as an X, implying some- 
thing vague or unknown. Freud tends to regard symbols as aspects of 
a comparatively fixed code. There is no need to adjudicate here. We 
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can regard a symbol as a convenient means of giving form to an un- 
defined notion. A symbol bridges the gap between chaos and precise 
definition. 

Metaphor is the ‘application of name or descriptive term to an object 
to which it is not literally applicable’, says the Oxford Concise Dictionary. 
This is Aristotle’s definition. It stands. Turbayne, however, feels it 
necessary to widen the definition. 


Some cases of metaphor may not be expressed in words . . . I interpret his [Aris- 
totle’s] ‘name’ to mean a sign or a collection of signs. This will enable artists who 
‘speak’ in paint or clay to ‘speak’ in metaphor. Michelangelo, for example, used the 
figure of Leda with the swan to illustrate being lost in the rapture of physical passion, 
and the same figure of Leda, only this time without the swan, to illustrate being lost 
in the agony of dying. It will also allow the concrete physical models of applied 
scientists, the blackboard diagams of teachers, the toy blocks of children that may be 
used to represent the battle of Trafalgar, and the raised eyebrow of the actor that may 
illustrate the whole situation in the state of Denmark, to be classified as metaphor.* 


This definition is very broad indeed, but contemporary critical practice 
goes far towards embodying it. A further point needs to be made at 
this stage. “The use of metaphor’, observes Turbayne, ‘involves both the 
awareness of duality of sense and the pretence that the two different 
senses are one.” This is true, and when it ceases to be true then the 
metaphor ceases to be a genuine metaphor. Thus ‘bottleneck’ is now 
taken by most people to be a literal term for a traffic jam. ‘Star’, once a 
‘brilliant metaphor for an outstanding film actor or actress, now stands 
for a set term appropriate to young or mediocre performers: no one 
would dream of describing an Olivier or a Brando asa star. To say that 
such terms are ‘dead’ metaphors is to say that they are not metaphors 
at all. 

Metaphor can, in addition, be usefully defined metaphorically. Max 
Black regards it as a ‘screen’ that ‘filters’ the facts: Turbayne as a “dis~ 
guise’ or ‘mask’: Stanford as the ‘stereoscope of ideas’. Each of these 
attempts legitimately illuminates a facet of the metaphor problem; per- 
haps metaphor can only be defined metaphorically. I prefer to regard 
metaphor quite simply as the superimposition of one image upon an- 
other in the mind; and the awareness that this superimposition exists. 


I 


So much for preliminary definitions. Let us now see how metaphor 
and symbol interact in practice. Here is a straightforward passage from 
Flecker’s 1914—he is describing the German Army: 
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Our foes—the hardest men a state can forge, 
An army wrenched and hammered like a blade 
Toledo-wrought neither to break nor bend, 


Dipped in that ice the pedantry of power, 
And toughened with wry gospels of dismay. 


There are two elements here—the symbol of the sword and the meta- 
phor of the sword-forging. No really precise values can be assigned to 
the sword-symbol; but it comprises valour, masculinity, discipline, 
social status and leadership. In this broad sense it is always understood 
and these values are present in contemporary instances of sword- 
symbolism, e.g. the accolade; the passing-out parade; the presentation 
of the Sword of Stalingrad; advertisements for razor-blades. The sword- 
symbol is both an individual and a communal possession. It is in no 
way Flecker’s unique creation. On the other hand the metaphor is a 
much more distinctively individual contribution. It is not a particularly 
startling one, but nevertheless the comparison between the training of 
the German Army and the several processes by which steel is toughened 
is Flecker’s own. One further point. The success of this passage (I 
imagine that we would agree it to be moderately successful) depends 
on the alliance between metaphor and symbol. The individual insight 
rests comfortably on a communal possession. For them to disjoin is 
fatal. Thus the same metaphor could be retained for a slightly different 
implement: the process is (presumably) much the same for a potato- 
peeler or a fish-knife. Such associations would destroy the inner har- 
mony of the metaphor-symbol relationship, and set up the contrary 
response: laughter. 

Much more complex is the next example. That most mythic of Shake- 
speare’s plays, The Winter's Tale, contains one scene (IV, 3) in which the 
concept of humanity’s relation to nature is examined from many angles. 
The whole scene invites the closest study for its imagery, but one passage 
perhaps contains the essence of the matter. Perdita has expressed her 
dislike of the practice of grafting one flower to another: Polixenes (her 
eventual father-in-law) counters her argument: 


You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race: this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. 
(IV, 3, 92-7) 


Polixenes believes himself to be using a metaphor: the human term of 
‘gentler scion’ is applied to a flower. But his own son, the ‘gentler scion’ 
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Florizel, is wooing the shepherdess Perdita—a match that Polixenes 
heartily disapproves. That, too, is ‘nature’. So there is an easily-dis- 
covered irony here, the reversal of Polixenes’s arguments by the true 
situation. But above it stands a larger irony. If ‘gentler scion’ is a meta- 
phor for a plant, may not a plant be equally a metaphor for human life? 
The thematic axis of the whole play is spring/winter, youth/age, birth/ 
rebirth; flowers and humanity have essentially equal status in the drama’s 
ritual. In common with most other human beings Shakespeare has com- 
prehended that man’s life is not only like a flower’s; it is of the same 
order. This is not metaphor, therefore, but symbol. In the immediate, 
purely verbal context, Polixenes is using a metaphor. In the context of 
the whole play it is clear that Shakespeare holds the natural life of a 
plant as a symbol of the human condition. The Shakespearean irony has 
reversed metaphor into symbol, a large comprehension of natural 
values. 


I 


We can now attack the symbol-metaphor distinction more boldly. 
Metaphor contains the implicit proposition ‘this is like’; symbol makes 
the implicit statement ‘this is’. As we have seen, the same idea may be 
present in both metaphor and symbol: it is not possible on the evidence 
of a few words (or a single sculpture, or a painter’s phrase) to say with 
finality: This is a metaphor, that a symbol. Already, then, we can say 
that we need to know more about the overall intentions of the artist, 
his mode of thought, the frame of reference of the art-work. 

Some clear-cut instances of each category will fix the properties I 
have in mind. There can be few better instances of symbolism than 
Marvell’s ‘Upon Appleton House’, a sustained series of allegorical com- 
ments on his own and contemporary social life. As he tells us (presum- 
ably truthfully): 

And see how Chance’s better Wit 
Could with a Mask my studies hit] 
(LXXIV) 


Of course it was chance that put before Marvell the images of the 
mowers (which signify the adversaries of the Civil Wars) and the 
flooded field, symbolizing social chaos. Marvell did not look for these 
symbols; he found them. Similarly the old Churchill, gazing into a log 
fire: ‘I know what it’s like to be a log: reluctant to be consumed but 
yielding in the end to persuasion.’ Marvell and Churchill had perceived 
an association that was already there, waiting to be perceived. The 
symbols had stimulated the associations. (Strictly, the objects had 
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stimulated the associations, for there are no symbols per se.) There is an 
element of passivity about the perception of symbol. 

Metaphor works in the reverse direction. It seems to me the product 
of a more active mental effort. Metaphors strive always towards the 
brilliant. Thus Wyndham Lewis’s definition of laughter as ‘the mind 
sneezing’; Shakespeare’s astounding comparison of Anthony with a 
dolphin; Chapman’s 

Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves t’have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship runs on her side so low 

That she drinks water, and her keel plows air. . .. 


If this seems like special pleading, then I shall prove my point with an 
unbrilliant effort. Napoleon, as Remusat tells us, ‘measured his dreams 
with the callipers of reason’. We can plausibly guess at the origin of the 
metaphor. Napoleon wished simply to say that his dreams were ration- 
ally calculated: his mind associated ‘reason’, or ‘calculation’, with an 
instrument of calculation. Not a great leap—the metaphor is really a 
prosaic enough association—but the mind would not have made the 
leap save under pressure, the self-generated pressure of the forceful, 
active mind.. 

Speculation on the origin of the metaphor/symbol is of necessity im- 
possible to verify. But the difficulties of the matter should not deter us 
from a sympathetic attempt to enter into the mystery of origins. Here 
is the most convincing instance I can find. It is Bede’s famous comparison 
of human life with the sparrow: 

Then comes a sparrow, and flutters through the Hall, entering at one door, and 
departing forthwith by another. For that brief instant that he passes herewithin, he 
is sheltered from the wintry tempest; but that little respite of calm is quickly past. 
From the winter he came, and to the winter he returns. But that which shall come 
after, or did come before, is to us altogether unknown. 


Technically the passage is a metaphor. We can plausibly conjecture, 
however, that Bede was drawing on a memory of the sparrow fluttering 
through the gusty hall; that on that first occasion he had perceived, 
dimly or clearly, the symbolic relevance of the sparrow; and that on 
the later occasion his mind had selected the symbol and presented it as 
a metaphor. One could argue that metaphor is no more than a sudden 
recollection of a past symbolic apprehension. This is possible and in a 
number of cases is, I believe, true. But in many more instances metaphor 
is the first apprehension of a relationship—and it is the perception of 
relationship that constitutes the metaphoric act, not the awareness of 
symbolic associations of one of the images. 
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IV 


In the most general sense, then, we can postulate a common origin to 
symbol and metaphor: perception of association. But the frame of 
reference seems to be different, and the later development of perception 
into metaphor or symbol exhibits different characteristics. Let us list 
them. A symbol is essentially specific with general, undefined associa- 
tions: metaphor links specific with the specific. Symbol, even of the 
personal order, tends towards the universal: metaphor is individual, the 
product of one man’s mind. Symbolic awareness may evolve over a 
long period of time in which the consciousness is charged with repeated 
experiences of the symbol: metaphor has a birth day, a birth second, in a 
man’s mind. Symbol implies satisfaction, content: it rests on the belief 
that as much as possible has been done to define the indefinable. Meta- 
phor is irritable, appetent; it seeks an ever-elusive fruition, a state of 
definition. Thus the harmony that the Flecker passage exhibits is a 
figure of the continuing relationship between metaphor and symbol. 
Each complements the other. 

How, to return to our original question, can these modes of expression 
be separated in critical practice? I have assumed that an examination 
confined to the verbal aspects of metaphor/symbol may yield results 
applicable to other arts. That is, however, an assumption that I shall 
neither argue nor pursue here. 


V 


My conclusion is that there is no clear-cut external means of dis- 
tinguishing in all cases between metaphor and symbol. In practice many 
examples of each category declare themselves instantly: there is no 
question that the use of the sun as an emblem of fertility is symbol, just 
as Anthony’s ‘delights were dolphin-like’ is metaphor. But there will be 
a multitude of instances where the frontier is blurred. The content-idea 
may be common to both—one might, for example, refer to the ‘sun-like 
splendour’ of Louis XIV’s court. When Arnold refers to the “darkling 
plain’, is he using symbol or metaphor? The formal distinction may be 
that the artist ‘rests’ on a symbol, allowing it space and time to develop 
its associations, whereas he will refer briefly and glancingly to the notion 
in the guise of metaphor. But it is a genuine difficulty, and one that may 
often be compounded in critical practice by the linguistic chance that 
we have no verb from metaphor, whereas ‘symbolize’ is easy and con- 
venient. Moreover it is harder to perceive the distinction in the visual 
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arts, where we have no form of words (e.g. an adjectival comparison 
ending in the suffix ‘-like’) to guide us. 

The determinant must therefore be the intentions of the artist. It will 
be necessary for the critic to ascertain, so far as he can, the state of mind 
of the artist; the circumstances under which the idea may have been 
born, the contextual demands of the actual work of art and the parallels 
afforded by other aspects of the artist’s work. 

This is a highly complex and demanding task. There is, however, a 
single external aid that should not be too difficult to apply. The most 
important criterion for distinction is that of recurrence. A symbol, 
though not to be defined exactly, may well be a constant in an artist’s 
work, or in a phase of it. True metaphor, by definition, does not recur. 
One cannot be absolute on this point. But one would expect a certain 
phrase, a certain gesture, a certain recurring motif in an artist’s work to 
have taken on the status of symbol since by its repeated use is implied 
the artist’s satisfaction with it. (Naturally this applies to major art: recur- 
rence in the work of lesser men indicates little but limitation of outlook.) 
Thus there are some twenty metaphors of sickness and disease in Hamlet, 
as Spurgeon has shown.’ It is, however, reasonable to refer to them 
collectively as a symbol, and to suggest that disease is a symbol for the 
human condition in that play. 

In fine, then, we may regard metaphor as a new, active, attempt to 
grapple with reality, symbol a more passive acceptance of a provisional 
codification of reality. They are vital, complementary aspects of the 
perceptive act; their common death is to become signs. The critic 
should attempt, through a constant act of sympathetic understanding of 
the artist’s mind, to assign the appropriate term to each aspect. To do so 
exactly is to demonstrate his own comprehension of the work of art. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER once remarked that it takes two to say a thing—a sayee 
as well as a sayer—and the one is as essential to any true saying as the 
other. The remark has some interesting implications for literary criti- 
cism. Applied to literature it offers three terms: the writer, the work 
and the reader. But in literary criticism very much more attention is 
generally given to the first two terms than to the third. In the border 
area between literary criticism and psychology writers have been made 
the subject of many studies. On the other hand if we want to know 
what happens in the mind of someone reading a novel, then, as D. W. 
Harding has pointed out, there is very little to go on We have to fall 
back on introspection or guesswork. In considering the effects of reading 
a tragedy we do not appear to have got much beyond Aristotle, and 
there has been almost no examination of the psychological difference 
between reading a play and witnessing it in performance. No doubt 
creative genius is more interesting than normality, but still it would help 
if we knew more about what goes on in the minds of readers when we 
come up against practical questions contingent to literary criticism— 
questions about censorship, say, or about the educational value of 
literature. These considerations may be regarded as peripheral to 
literary criticism. But in a different way the idea of the reader is central. 
It is sometimes claimed that works of literature should be approached as 
objects, independent and self-contained, but this needs to be further 
explained. If literature is regarded as a form of communication, as 
‘saying’, then to be complete the work requires a reader. We shall fail to 
see the work correctly unless we see to whom it is addressed. I do not 
say we need to know what readers the author had in mind. An author 
may write for a single person or a large public, for himself or for no- 
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body. But the work itself implies the kind of reader to whom it is 
addressed and this may or may not coincide with the author’s private 
view of his audience. What matters for the literary critic is to recognize 
the idea of the reader implied by the work. Not only correct under- 
standing but also evaluation often depends principally upon correct 
recognition of the implied reader. 

To recognize the kind of reader implied by the work it is not neces- 
sary oneself to be of that kind. We may agree to read the work as it 
evidently requires to be read; but sometimes we may be unable or un- 
willing to do so. The work may be too difficult for us, or it may be 
beneath us, or we may resist its demands. We cannot fully understand 
the work if we are unable to read it as it requires to be read. On the 
other hand if we are unwilling to give it such a reading, this may be 
because we understand it very well. We may see, for example, that it 
requires us to indulge in banality or sentimentality. To succeed with any 
actual reader the work must persuade or compel him to see himself in 
the image of the reader it implies. Usually this is simply a condition of 
success, ensuring the work a sympathetic reception. Sometimes it is 
more than a condition. It may be the work’s principal end. Swift’s 
satire, for example, often seems directed to making the reader recognize 
himself after all in that odious creature, that complacent muddled. 
hyprocrite of a reader Swift’s irony implies. 

The distinction I have made between the.actual reader of a work and. 
the reader it implies is sometimes clearly assumed by literary critics. It 
must be understood, for example, if we are to see the force in’Dr. 
Leavis’s comment on Wordsworth that ‘his triumph is to command the 
kind of attention he requires and to permit no other’? More often, 
however, critics appear to think of the reader as a fixed, stable, known 
person, to whose habits and values the literary work must accommodate 
itself as best it can. If we ask who is this person, one of three answers is- 
likely. The reader to whom critics refer usually turns out to be either the 
critic himself or an ideal reader or a kind of human average called ‘the 
common reader’. Each of these answers requires some consideration. 

The idea of the common reader has a long history. It is implied by 
Aristotle in his description of the tragic hero as a man neither wholly 
good nor wholly bad but one like ourselves. It is involved in Dryden’s 
declaration that the chief part of criticism is ‘to observe those excellences 
which should delight a reasonable reader’. In these examples the critics 
appear to feel at one with the readers. Samuel Johnson makes a distinc- 
tion. He sees the critic as a specialist, dealing with matters beyond the 
competence of the common reader. Thus in his Preface to Shakespeare 
Johnson writes: ‘The greater part of readers, instead of blaming us for 
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passing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles so much labour is ex- 
pended, with such importance of debate, and such solemnity of diction. 
To these I answer with confidence, that they are judging of an art 
which they do not understand.’ The art to which Johnson refers is that 
of editing a text. His sympathies, however, remain really with the 
readers rather than the critics. He goes on to say that he ‘cannot much 
reproach them with their ignorance, nor promise that they would be- 
come in general, by learning criticism, more useful, happier, or wiser’. 
And in his Life of Gray he says: ‘I rejoice to concur with the common 
reader; for by the common sense of readers uncorrupted with literary 
prejudices, after all the refinements of subtility and the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical honours.’ 

It is easy to guess what kind of person Dryden and Johnson probably 
had in mind when they referred to reasonable or sensible and uncor- 
rupted readers; but the idea of a cultivated class which their phrases 
evoke is very different from the large and fragmented reading public of 
today. The idea of a common reader is now very difficult to entertain. 
Critics who wish to restore it tend to speak of it rather wistfully, as 
when Douglas Bush says: 


It seems to me that we have paid much too high a price for the rapid advancement 
of knowledge, not merely in science but in literature as well. The extreme specializa- 
tion that has made such advancement possible has impoverished us as individuals and 
helped to disintegrate the cultural tradition, to isolate literary students from one 

' another and from the public, Neither scholars nor critics have given much attention 
to the common reader. If the common reader is now almost extinct, or devotes his 
time to books on Russia and atomic energy, or has delivered her soul to the book 
clubs, the process of reconversion will be uphill work.? 


Bush here states less than the whole case. Not only do modern critics 
give little attention to ‘the common reader’; many of them refer to this 
hypothetical person with the same sort of patronizing contempt as 
some philosophers used to bestow on the man of common sense. In 
literary critics this betokens not only increasing specialization but also a 
different conception of the relationship of criticism to literature and of 
literature to the life of society. Similar indications are to be seen not only 
in criticism but in literature itself. In comparison with the past serious 
modern literature appears to address itself to a continually narrowing 
readership. Pursued in one direction this comment would lead to history 
or sociology, but I think it has also a philosophical relevance. It gives 
urgency to discussions of universality as a criterion of value in art, and 
it sheds light on current disputes about critical methods. 

If the idea of a common reader were still viable, it could provide 
critics with a decorum which would guard against interpretative ex- 
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tremes. When critics simply take in each other’s washing, or write for a 
captive audience of students, a new ‘use’ for literature seems to develop: 
it supplies raw material on which to elaborate critical processes to their 
limits. One of the vexing problems of literary criticism at present is the 
proliferation of increasingly fanciful and eccentric interpretations. To 
take some examples from the criticism of fiction, it has been argued that 
Nelly Dean is the true villain and main character of Wuthering Heights,4 
and that in Hemingway’s The Sun Also Risesë the true hero and moral 
centre is Robert Cohn. Wayne Booth comments despairingly on this 
tendency: 
Once we decide that against their conscious aims authors work their wonders, no 
critical hypothesis, however far from the author’s provable intentions inside the 
work or out, can be refuted; this in turn means that nothing can be proved, since no 
evidence is more relevant than any other. The critic with the greatest persuasive 
power—and for some readers this means simply the critic who can find the most 
ambiguities or ironies—wins. How would one go about arguing for or against the 
irresponsible imagining contained in the latest contribution to the controversy about 
The Turn [of the Screw|—except to call them names like ‘irresponsible’? 

Is it possible, then, that Douglas [the employer] is Miles [the haunted boy]? That 
the governess, in love with Miles (Douglas), and unable to act in the situation, her- 
self wrote a story, a fiction? And finally, that Douglas as a child, as well as a young 
man down from Trinity, was in love with the governess?’ 


To castigate such interpretations with names like ‘irresponsible’ does 
not settle the matter, as Booth knows; but neither is it quite so futile as 
he supposes. The question is: To what or whom should interpretation 
be responsible? Booth’s implied answer in the passage quoted seems to 
be: to the author’s conscious aims. This raises complex questions which 
I shall not try to deal with here. But Booth also hints at another possible 
answer when he refers to ‘the author’s provable intentions inside the 
work’. We remember that it takes two to say a thing. One of the ques- 
tions to be considered when determining the intention of an utterance is: 
To whom is it addressed? Much of modern literature requires a reader 
versed in the uses of ambiguity, irony, paradox and symbol. It is quite 
striking how openly modern writers often invite this kind of reading: 
that is, they play fair by the reader. An example of this may be found at 
the end of William Golding’s novel, Pincher Martin. An unwary reader 
who has gone through this novel as a literal account of the experiences 
of a shipwrecked sailor on a rock is given to understand quite unequi- 
vocally that he must go back and read it as an allegory, and when he 
does so he finds detail after detail conforming to a new pattern. In 
older literature the reader implied by the work tends much more often 
to correspond with the concept of the common reader. Now if inter- 
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reader it requires, then there is some point in calling it irresponsible. It 
may be objected that to determine the kind of reader a work requires is 
in itself a part of interpretation. All that I am saying here, however, is 
that if a critic wishes to persuade us of a new interpretation, especially of 
a work that has long been known, he will have to do more than merely 
show that such an interpretation is possible. As Wayne Booth asks, 
what can the word ‘possible’ mean in such a case? The critic will have to 
show that the interpretation is not only possible but necessary, necessi- 
tated by conditions within the work itself. And to show this he will 
need all the evidence he can find about the kind of reader the work 
implies. 

The problem of interpreting literature is part of the more general 
problem of communication. In general we say that for mutual under- 
standing to be possible we must agree about the rules according to 
which we use the words of our language. In literature, as well as the 
rules of everyday language, there are additional rules which readers have 
to learn and observe. These are the various conventions of poetry, 
drama and fiction. Like everyday language, the language of literature 
has evolved its rules over long periods of time and according to no 
preconcerted plan. One function of literary criticism, therefore, is to 
define and explain the rules according to which particular works must 
be read: to provide, as it were, a grammar. Modern literary criticism 
has performed this function very much more fully and subtly than 
criticism in the past. It is possible to use and understand a language 
without studying its grammar, to observe the rules without con- 
sciously defining them, and to a large extent this is what was done by 
readers in the past. Readers trained in the methods of modern literary 
criticism, however, have been taught to do consciously what they 
would otherwise have done without thinking about it. The conse- 
quence may be that they read more acutely, with richer and more re- 
levant understanding. But other consequences are possible. Especially 
with older literature, literature not itself influenced by modern literary 
criticism, something seems quite often to go wrong. Works are read 
according to inappropriate rules or rules which, although appropriate, 
are inadequate. The conscious and programmatic application of re- 
cently defined rules has sometimes led to the neglect of others of im- 
portance. (The rules in question are, of course, rules for readers. They 
have nothing to do with rules for writers such as the Neo-Classical 
concept of unities.) 

An illustration may be helpful here. Ever since Aristotle drama has 
been understood as a temporal art. Its most important property has been 
taken to be the story of an action unfolding in time. Recent criticism of 
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Shakespeare, however, has professed to analyse his plays ‘spatially’, to 
see each play as a poem or “expanded metaphor’. This approach has led, 
certainly, to an increased understanding of Shakespeare’s plays, and it 
seems also to have anticipated some of the methods of writing plays 
that very recent authors have adopted. But if the approach has opened 
up some windows on Shakespeare, it seems to have closed down others. 
In his influential essay of 1933 How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? 
L. C. Knights gave his answer to the question: How should we read 
Shakespeare? 


We start with so many lines of verse on a printed page which we read as we should 
read any other poem. We have to elucidate the meaning . . . and to unravel ambi- 
guities; we have to estimate the kind and quality of the imagery and determine the 
precise degree of evocation of particular figures; we have to allow full weight to 
each word, explaining its ‘tentacular roots’, and to determine how it controls and is 
controlled by the rhythmic movement of the passage in which it occurs. In short, 
we have to decide exactly why the lines ‘are so and not otherwise’. 

As we read other factors come into play. The lines have a cumulative effect. 
‘Plot, aspects of ‘character’, and recurrent ‘themes’—all ‘precipitates from the 
memory’—help to determine our reaction at a given point. There is a constant 
reference backwards and forwards. But the work of detailed analysis continues to 
the last line of the last act. If the razor-edge of sensibility is blunted at any point we 
cannot claim to have read what Shakespeare wrote, however often our eyes may 
have travelled over the page.’ 


In this confrontation of words on the page and an intensely attentive 
reader certain elements of the plays are ignored, namely all those ele- 
ments which are not in the words although they are certainly in the 
play and should come out in performance. This is not simply a matter 
of stage directions or of spectacle. For example Knights says that aspects 
of ‘character’ came into play ‘as we read’. He describes them as ‘pre- 
cipitates from the memory’. And this may fairly describe the way 
character emerges for the reader. In performance on the other hand the 
audience perceives the character as distinct and already existing from 
the moment that it sets eyes on the actor. Much that is merely implicit 
in the text will be instantly visible in his dress, his bearing, his position 
relative to other figures on the stage. Instead of seeming gradually to 
_come into play the character seems to be fully formed, even though not 
fully known, and as the action proceeds it gradually—or usually in 
Shakespeare it rapidly—becomes completely revealed. Watching a per- 
formance—if it is adequate—can make a more complex impact on the 
mind than reading the words on a page is likely to achieve. One reason 
for this is the tempo of performance. Indeed tempo is an important 
quality of drama which spatial criticism generally overlooks. Ques- 
tions, hopes, fears, prophetic insights, fugitive impressions of all kinds 
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may be aroused, but in a swiftly moving play they must remain sus- 
pended. The ‘constant reference backwards and forwards’ that Knights 
mentions is for the spectator less reflective and precise, more fluent and 
dynamic. He can draw upon memory to the best of his ability, but he 
cannot turn back to a previous page. In consequence his sense of the 
play’s development is much more dependent than is the reader’s upon 
the emphasis of each moment as it occurs. It is not the spectator so much 
as the play which by such devices as allusion, repetition and irony refers 
backwards and forwards, and so imposes an impression of its structure 
on the minds of the audience. It is sometimes argued that the critic in 
the study must over-interpret, must see in a play more than an audience 
in the theatre could ever take in. I am not saying that. Over-inter- 
pretation does, of course, sometimes occur. What I am saying, however, 
is that the reader must in some degree understand a play differently 
from the spectator, and in some respects understand less of it. The im- 
pressions of the spectator are controlled by the dynamic sequence of the 
play itself. The impressions of a reader are more at his own mercy unless 
he makes the imaginative effort to see the play as very much more than 
words on the page (actors sometimes discover the meaning of a line only 
when they find the proper way to say it). This enters in all sorts of ways 
into the way in which the words themselves are received. Is it proper, 
we may ask, to ‘unravel’ ambiguities in all cases? At the beginning of 
Macbeth, for example, would it not be better to let the ambiguities re- 
main, as it were, in solution? Knights quotes the lines: 


Doubtful it stood 
As two spent Swimmers, that doe cling together, 
And choake their Art. 


He comments that they apply ‘not only to the battle but to the am- 
biguity of Macbeth’s future fortunes’. This comment exemplifies the 
danger of referring backwards and forwards to words on the page. It is 
too definite. It transforms into a specific reference what comes to the 
spectator as no more than a general, unlocalized sense of uncertainty. In 
so doing it undermines the dramatic effect. For at this stage the audience 
cannot know of Macbeth’s future fortunes: its interest in them may be 
aroused partly by such vaguely foreboding hints as in the lines quoted, 
but to refer precisely to what the future holds would telescope the 
proper development of responses in which vague uneasy expectations 
should turn, only at the right point in the action, into sharp retrospective 
recognition. 

Knights has postulated not too strenuous but too narrow an idea of 
how to read Shakespeare. The conventions of drama are not all the 
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same as those of poetry, and to read Shakespeare as Knights proposed to 
do requires a denial of some part of what the plays themselves indicate 
about how they should be read. It is not surprising that a reaction 
should now have set in. What is surprising is the nature of this reaction. 
The increased self-consciousness and the misplaced consciousness which 
go into the kind of reading that Knights describes can result in a dis- 
proportionate emphasis upon abstract concepts or ‘themes’ in the plays 
under analysis. The necessary corrective would seem to be a restored 
- emphasis on the elements that have been neglected. What we are getting 
instead is a simple rejection of the intellectual content of the plays. It is 
as if, after the stern ascetic discipline of the last generation of critics, the 
idea of a common reader were again being vigorously supported, but 
as if there were now given to the word ‘common’ the colour it would 
have in Jane Austen. Some quotations may suffice to indicate both the 
tone and the quality of arguments that characterize this reaction. A. D. 
Nuttal writes: 
So let us not be scared by L. C. Knights. We met when we first read Shakespeare a 
wonderful company of heroes and ladies, fools and wisemen, poet-kings, old, mad 
despots with flowers in their hair, melancholy humorists, men of action, distracted 
maids and acid commentators. They will stay with us through life. We shall find 
ourselves wondering about them.8 


J.-M. Newton writes: 
My present leading reaction to Professor Knights’s positive idea about how a play 
should be read ‘to the last line of thé last act’ is the simple reaction I felt when I first 
read the pamphlet as a schoolboy: incredulity. What Professor Knights asks for is 
not possible.® 

Newton does not explain why he thinks the kind of reading Knights 
asks for is not possible. I have argued that it is not adequate, but that is 
another matter. But in a sense which I do not think Newton intends it 
might be argued that what Knights asks for is an ideal reading rather 
than a reading that any actual flesh-and-blood critic could achieve. 
Whatever the tactical limitations of the actual reading he offers, 
Knights appears to think of the reader’s task as that of seeking a total 
apprehension of the play, a reading which would leave nothing out of 
account. In short, what Knights has postulated is one version of the ideal 
reader. 

The concept of an ideal reader has attracted many critics. It implies 
not only the strenuous application and razor-keen sensibility that 
Knights describes. More importantly from a theoretical viewpoint, it 
implies complete and perfect understanding of the rules of language and 
the artistic conventions according to which the work should be read. 
Cleanth Brooks gives this description of the position: 
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The formalist critic assumes an ideal reader: that is, instead of focusing on the ` 
varying spectrum of possible readings, he attempts to find a central point of re- 
ference from which he can focus upon the structure of the poem or novel. 

But there is no ideal reader, someone is prompt to point out, and he will probably 
add that ıt is sheer arrogance that allows the critic, with his own blindsides and 
prejudices, to put himself in the position of that ideal reader. There is no ideal 
reader, of course, and I suppose that the practising critic can never be too often 
reminded of the gap between his reading and the ‘true’ reading of the poem. But for 
the purpose of focusing upon the poem rather.chan upon his own reactions, it is a 
defensible strategy. Finally, of course, it is the strategy that all critics of whatever 
persuasion are forced to adopt. (The alternatives are desperate: either we say that ` 
one person’s reading is as good as another’s and equate those readings on a basis of 
absolute equality and thus deny the possibility of any standard reading. Or else we 
take a lowest common denominator of the various readings that have been 
made. . . .)!0 


As a working hypothesis, if it helps the critic to go about his business 
untroubled by philosophical questions, this concept of the ‘ideal 
reader’ may seem innocuous. It is difficult, nevertheless, to see how the 
critic—no matter how diffident—can avoid putting himself in the posi- 
tion of the ideal reader. How is the critic ever to distinguish between the 
reading produced by his own best efforts and the ‘true’ reading which an 
‘ideal reader’ would supply? The concept therefore remains unhelpful 
precisely whenever the critic encounters those questions it is supposed to 
help him to evade. To take an example, critics are frequently troubled 
by the differences between the way a work of the past may be under- 
stood now and the way it would have been understood when first pub- 
lished, perhaps centuries ago. Here again an ideal hypothetical reader is 
frequently invoked. To settle a crux in Blake, F. W. Bateson argues: 
‘The proper question is not, “What did Blake mean?” but, “What 
meaning did Blake succeed in conveying to the best of his early 
readers?” 4 And again the concept only obfuscates the issue. To start 
with it raises the problem of discovering the best of Blake’s early 
readers, which either begs the question or else refers to such acknow- 
ledged readers of discernment as Coleridge or Wordsworth—who 
neither of them showed great discernment in reading Blake. The fact is 
that Blake’s contemporaries did not understand him, and very few read 
him. What Bateson has done, in short, is not only to refer his problem 
to an impossible ideal reader but he has also removed that reader in- 
accessibly into the past. 

Underlying these confusions is a supposed dilemma. It is supposed 
that unless we postulate one ‘true’ reading we can never claim that any 
reading is superior to any other. According to Bateson, similarly, ‘the 
critic’s basic assumption must be that the essential meaning of the parti- 
cular work . . . remains continuously the same. ... To deny that... is to 
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deny our craft.’ But we must ask whether this is a genuine dilemma. Is 
the critic, when confronted by varying interpretations of a particular 
work, truly in a different position from other people who have to deal 
with problems of meaning—philosophers, say, or lawyers? Everyday 
experience suggests that it is possible to distinguish between degrees of 
understanding without seeking one absolutely correct understanding. 
It is ‘possible to point out gross misunderstandings, and to show by 
reference to the agreed rules of our language why they must be con- 

- sidered misunderstandings. It is also possible to show that understanding 
may be incomplete and to show further that beyond certain limits our 
language fails of its public purpose. One of the things literature does for 
us, indeed, is to find language for private experience and so bring it into 
public area of shared understanding; but some part of our experience 
and therefore of our understanding of language will always remain 
private. The aim of literary critics should not be to deny the possibility 
of differing interpretations. There will always remain an area in which a 
work of literature means something different, unique, to each of its 
readers. The task of literary critics is rather to point out obvious mis- 
readings, and where they reach an irreducible difference it is to try to 
synthesize readings, to enlarge their common understanding of the 
work. Where this cannot be done they must agree to differ. 

We come finally to the critic who in speaking of the reader refers in 
effect to himself. It is sometimes claimed that there is no essential differ- 
ence between readers and critics, but only a difference of degree. Pro- 
fessional critics, it is argued, do what any reader does, but they do 
systematically and comprehensively what readers do casually and with- 
out thought. Both critics and readers interpret and judge what they 
read. Nevertheless, I suggest that Dr. Johnson is right in thinking that 
there are important differences. The importance I have in mind has to do 
with practical questions: for example, if there are differences between 
reading and criticizing, teachers of literature-need to decide which to 
emphasize in the training they give to their students. One obvious 
difference, then, is that in becoming more systematic than reading 
criticism also becomes more partial. If I set out to write a critique on a 
work I am likely to take a more narrow approach to it, to concentrate 
on a more limited aspect of it, than if I simply read it. This holds good 
whether I see my task as interpretation or as evaluation. Traditionally, 
though, the main business of criticism has always been evaluation. The 
critic pronounces judgements, and if he offers interpretation that is 
generally as a preparation for the judgement to follow. When this is 
the case, then the critic can be clearly distinguished from the reader. 
They read for different ends. The critic reads in order to reach a judge- 
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ment of value: the reader reads in order to receive the value of what the 
work offers. The judge in a baking competition may award the prize to 
a loaf on account of its texture, lightness, crustiness, and so on. But a 
man does not normally eat bread in order to judge it. He eats it to 


satisfy his hunger and his palate. 


Of course, reader and critic may be one and the same man. But the 
distinction of functions has consequences that critics and teachers’need 


to consider. 
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Przezycie—Dzielo—Wartost. ROMAN N- 
GARDEN. Wydawnictwo Literackie. 
Cracow. 1966. pp. 222..21. 28 

WORKING WITH great consistency and 

purpose, Professor Ingarden has carried the 

detailed phenomenological analysis of 
aesthetic experience and of the aesthetic 
object further in many respects than any- 
one else. It is a great loss that much of his 
work is not available in translation, the 
more so that his method and his presenta- 
tion lend themselves to a precision of 
thought and an uncomplicated directness 
which could appeal to many people in this 
country for whom little of post-Husserlian 
writing strikes a congenial note. The 
present volume—Experience—Work—Value 

—comprises ten papers which together 

present the outline and skeleton structure 

of the writer’s thought. As some of these 
papers are available in translation, it may be 
useful to list them. 

The first Part of the book, called 
“Aesthetic Experience and its Object,’ 
contains four papers. (1) ‘Aesthetic Experi- 
ence and the Aesthetic Object’ isa summary 
of a paper read in German at the Second 
International Congress of Aesthetics held 
at Paris in 1937. An abbreviated version of 
this paper was also included in Professor 
Ingarden’s well known book Das Literari- 
sche Kunstwerk (O poznaniu dziela liter- 
ackiego) and an English version of this 
abbreviation was published in the Journal 
of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. 21, No. 3, pp. 289-313. (2) ‘On the 
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Problem of the Perception of a Musical 
Work.’ This paper, which first appeared in 
a volume dedicated in 1960 to Professor 
Tatarkiewicz on his seventieth birthday, 
contains a systematic discussion of certain 
problems arising m the aesthetic appre- 
hension of musical art works. (3) ‘Observa- 
tions on the Aesthetic Value-Judgement’ 
was read in German at a Symposium at the 
International Congress of Philosophy held 
at Venice in 1958. It appeared in the 
Rivista di Estetica, Vol. 3 (1958), No. 3, pp. 
414-423. (4) ‘Principles of the Episte~ 
mological Consideration of Aesthetic Ex- 
perience’ appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Intemational Congress of 
Aesthetics held at Athens in 1958. It is in 
German under the title ‘Prinzipien einer 
Erkenntniskritischen Betrachtung der Aes- 
thetischen Erfahrung.’ 

The second Part is called “The Art Work 
and its Values’ and contains six papers. (1) 
‘Observations on the Relativity of Value’ 
was read at the third Congrés des Sociétés 
de Philosophie de Langue Frangaise held at 
Brussels in 1947 and appeared in the 
Proceedings of that Congress. (2) “What we 
don’t know about Values’ was read at the 
Cracow Branch of the Polish Soctety of 
Philosophy in 1964 and subsequently in 
1965 at Belgrave and Sarajevo. It is a long 
paper, running to nearly 50 pages of the 
book, and contains both subtle and lucid 
analysis. (3) A paper read in French at the 
Third International Congress of Aesthetics 
held at Venice in 1956 and published 
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in the Proceedings of the Congress under 
the title: “La valeur esthétique et le 
probléme de son fondement objectif? 
(4) ‘Artistic and Aesthetic Value’ was 
read at the University of Manchester and 
at a meeting of The British Society of 
Aesthetics in 1963 and was published in 
The British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 4, No. 
3, July, 1964. (5) ‘Problems of a System of 
the Important Aesthetic Qualities’ arose 
from talks and discussions held in the 
Aesthetic Section of the Polish Philoso~ 
phical Society during 1962 and 1963 and a 
version of it was read at the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Aesthetics held in 
Amsterdam in 1964. The paper, which will 
be included in the Proceedings of that Con- 
gress, goes very farin analysing the relations 
of implication or conflict among qualities 
usually classed as aesthetic. (6) ‘On So- 
Called Abstract Painting’ was read at a 
meeting of the Polish Society of Art 
History in 1958 and published ın the Polish 
journal Estetyka in 1960. An Italian tran- 
slation appeared in the Rivista di Estetica, 
Vol. 6 (1961), pp. 165-190, under the title 
La pittura astrata. 
H. OSBORNE 


Neo-Idealistic Aesthetics. By MERLE E. 
BROWN. Wayne State University Press. 
1966. pp. 260. $8.95. 

“Ngo-IDEALISTIC AESTHETICS’ is the name 

given by Dr. Brown to a movement in 

aesthetics which originated in the early 
writings of Croce, reached its theoretical 
peak in the doctrine of Gentile and came to 

a premature halt in the aesthetics of Col- 

lingwood. The book is the result of the 

‘discovery’ of ‘this movement and is a 

study of its development. The apex is 

reached in the Gentilean doctrine of art as 

Sel&translation, the chief merit of which 

is that it denies Croce’s distinction be- 

tween art and knowledge by showing 
there is a sense in which art is identical 
with yet different from philosophy. The 
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essence of art is feeling but its existence 
depends on the artist’s self-conscious 
efforts to criticize and think about his 
feelings—it ıs Dr. Brown’s contention 
that Croce’s aesthetics cannot be viewed 
indendepently of Gentle’s and that Col- 
lingwood offers no theoretical extension 
to the doctrine of art as Self-translation. 
The pattern of the movement becomes 
discernible when the aesthetic doctrines of 
Croce and Gentile are taken in the wider 
context of philosophical method. The 
fundamental tenet of Gentile’s Actual 
Idealism is that the nature of thought is 
dialectical whereas that of Croce’s Ideal- 
ism is that thought consists of distinct ex- 
periences. It is the controversy between 
these two brands of Idealism that gives 
impetus to the Neo-Idealist movement in 
aesthetics. Gentile’s dialectical method 
arises out of the matrix of Croce’s Her- 
bartian logic and indeed must (dialecti- 
cally) do so for ‘the life of the spirit re- 
quires that we turn what appears to be a 
thought into an act of thinking’. Dr. 
Brown gives a dialectical interpretation of 
Croce’s aesthetics showing that the errors 
in his early theory which divorces aes- 
thetic activity from cnticism and the 
theoretical from the practical aspect of art 
is attributable to his inability to conceive 
of an act of thinking, whereas he is enabled 
to achieve his mature doctrine of art as 
Cosmic Harmony which is set forth in the 
Monograph on Ariosto only by pre- 
supposing the dialectical nature of thought. 
In the aesthetics of Collingwood the 
dialectical pattern of development is 
found to be reversed. The early work 
Speculum Mentis is mfluenced by Actual 
Idealism but The Principles of Art reverts to 
the early doctrine of Croce. The reason 
given for the movement turning back on 
itself is the cleavage between Croce and 
Gentile in the 1930s when the latter bo- 
came involved ın Fascist politics, As a re- 
sult of this Collingwood failed to grasp 
the intimate relation between the thought 
of Croce and Gentile, with disastrous 
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effects for the Neo-Idealist movement. 
There is a further weakness in Colling- 
wood’s position, namely that he fails to 
base his aesthetics on practical criticism, 
which is a beneficial feature of the aes- 
thetics of both Croce and Gentile. 

Dr. Brown has an extensive knowledge 
of the literature relating to this period of 
modern aesthetics. His claim that he pre- 
sents the development of this movement 
‘as it truly existed’ is well supported by 
reference to a wealth of publications. 
Some of the material on which the study 
is based appears in obscure Italian journals 
and much of it is untranslated into 
English (it would have been helpful if 
those works which are translated had been 
referred to by their English titles). There 
is, however, a good deal of Hegelian a 
priorism about the work and an obscurity 
regarding the relevance of this study in 
dialectic for aesthetics. If it follows that 
the value of an aesthetic doctrine depends 
on a grasp of dialectical method, it follows 
only in a very fortuitous manner. 

MARGARET PATON 
Edinburgh University 


The Life of Eric Gill. By ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 
Methuen. 1966. pp. 323. 638. 
Ir ts unlikely that the decline of interest in 
Gill’s sculpture and graphic work will be 
reversed. Delightful though much of it is, 
his work has neither the intrinsic value nor 
the historical importance necessary for 
long-term survival. His writing, too, in 
spite of its vigorous polemic, has had only 
a limited influence and that mainly among 
those who have protested against rather 
than contributed to the main develop- 
ments of twentieth-century art and civili- 
zation. Mr. Speaight is well aware of Gill’s 
limitations. He writes of his failure to 
arrive at an adequate philosophy of the 
imagination, of his inability to appreciate 
post-Renaissance art, and of the spoiling 
of his later sculpture and woodcuts ‘not by 
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simplicity but by affectation, as if he were 
repeating a formula, or as if he did not 
quite believe in what he was doing’. He 
also agrees with other critics about the 
essentially linear nature of Gill’s sculpture, 
its lack of what Moore has called ‘form in 
its full spatial completeness’. 

What Speaight seems to have admired 
in Gillis the consistency and determination 
of his attempt to see and live life as a whole. 
Gill wanted his sculpture, graphics and 
lettering, his religion, his daily routine 
life, his philosophy of art, his sexuality, 
and even his clothes to fit together into the 
kind of pattern he believed existed in the 
Middle Ages. He was horrified at the 
fragmentation of life and the erosion of 
sensibility entailed by our mechanized 
urban civilization, and his reaction was not 
simply to protest at the intellectual level 
but to seek an answer in his way of life. In 
doing so he was forced to over-simplify or 


‘ ignore what he could not integrate. As 


Speaight says: “The tidiness of Eric’s 
workshop epitomized the tidiness of his 
mind; in neither was there anything left 
lying about. But life will not be put into 
categories as books go into drawers; 
Eric’s categories were cages and people 
were constantly escaping from them.’ 
Mr. Speaight recounts Gill’s attempt to 
create a tidy life with humour and with 
many perceptive and well phrased com- 
ments; but in spite of this and in spite of 
its being full of interesting incident the 
book is lacking in excitement. This does 
not mean that it is dull, but just that its 
subject seems to reach no great heights or 
depths. Perhaps Gill was too contented or 
else so reticent about his emotions and 
interior hfe that the material available to 
his biographer is rather flat. He was re- 
markably unaffected by the First World 
War and by the grimmer aspects of the 
inter-war period and he seems to have 
lacked any deep knowledge of those un- 
tidiest of all things—human passions. 
Among the main attractions of the book 
are the frequent encounters with interest- 
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ing people that Gill knew. To some of 
these he owed a great deal—especially 
Edward Johnston, William Rothenstein, 
Coomaraswami and Maritain. There is a 
good discussion of Gill’s views on the 
place of the erotic in art and some amusing 
anecdotes concerning the embarrassment 
his attempt to produce a synthesis of 
‘Ajanta and Chartres’ caused among his 
more straightlaced Catholic friends. But, 
above all, this Life of Eric Gill gives an 
impression of something overwhelm- 
ingly English and sheltered, with a great 
deal of earnest but not very realistic talk 
and more than a hint of an unpleasantly 
smug religiosity. 

The publishers have produced a sober 
but well designed book, as indeed they 
should do considering its subject. The 
illustrations include an attractive inset of 
eight pages printed on high quality grey- 
blue paper and containing examples of the 
engravings and typographic design Gill 
did for the Golden Cockerel Press. If 
Marshall McLuhan is right in what he says 
in The Gutenberg Galaxy about the role of 
the invention of type in the breaking 

wit Of the corporate patterns of medie- 
val life, then zt is ironical that it is in the 
sphere of typography that Gill has made 
his best and what will probably be his 
most lasting contribution. 

L. R. ROGERS 
Loughborough College of Art 


Marcel Proust: the Fictlons of Life and of Art. 
By 180 Bersani. Oxford University 
Press, 1965. pp. 269. 458. 

On tHE evidence of this impressive book 

Mr. Bersani is a literary critic whose 

training on fairly traditional lines has not 

made him blind to the aims and achieve- 
ments of the ‘new criticism’ in France. He 

-© would clearly agree, for example, that 

when the critic studies a novel he does so 

not to discover what the author thinks as a 

man but to understand and evaluate what 


he has achieved as an artist. Nevertheless, in 
his intelligent and fair-minded Introduc- 
tion, he displays certain reservations about 
the work of Bachelard, Sartre, Mauron, 
Richard, Poulet and Blanchot. What such 
different critics have in common is the 
desire to convert the discussion of specific 
works into a total discourse which may be 
anthropological, psychoanalytical or in 
some other way symbolic and philo- 
sophical. No doubt developments in some 
of the more recent intellectual disciplines 
have made this a necessary and inevitable 
aim, but it is one not always accompanied 
by much literary sense. For example, in his 
Critique et vérité Roland Barthes holds that 
the critic’s task is not to clarify or evaluate 
a particular novel or poem but, as a re- 
viewer put it in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, to ‘develop his own symbolism in a 
musical relationship of harmony with the 
symbolic system of the original’. It is this 
kind of approach which prompts Mr. 
Bersani to complain that studies by the 
new critics often seem far removed from 
any direct experience of the literary work 
under discussion. Thus while readily 
acknowledging the value of Georges 
Poulet’s analyses of time and space in his 
work on Proust, Mr. Bersani speaks of ‘a 
drama that takes place in a certain mental 
space’ and adds: ‘what we miss is a des- 
cription of the novelistic space filled with 
characters living a variety of dramatic 
relationships with one another’. In fact the 
value of the work of art must always be 
related by the critic to its specificity. 

This relationship, as it emerges from a 
penetrating meditation on A la recherche du 
temps perdu, is carefully examined and de- 
fined in Mr. Bersani’s book. He is at pains 
to distinguish between Proust and the 
narrator in the novel (he almost never 
speaks of Proust but refers continually to 
‘the narrator’ or ‘Marcel”) because only 
such a distinction enables us to grasp the 
fact of a whole world of imaginary 
characters and events being invented to 
form a fictional framework for self- 
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analysis. This enormous novel is, in fact, 
‘the story of a life whose meaning is fully 
realized only when the life is transformed 
into literature’. 

Mr. Bersani is surely right to see the 
central theme running through the 
various volumes of A la recherche as an 
anxious uncertainty about the nature or 
coherence of the self and its relation to the 
external world. There is a common psy- 
chological pattern underlying Marcel’s 
reactions to his mother, to various other 
women, to society, time, art, etc. The 
pattern involves. both attempted assimila- 
tion of external reality and resistance to ıt. 
In either case the purpose is self-definition 
and there is much understanding, in 
Proust’s novel, of the later Sartrean doc- 
trine (in L’Etre et le néant) that conscious- 
ness only has content to the extent that it 
succeeds in projecting itself on to external 
objects. In A la recherche the narrator 
gradually achieves a literary documenta- 
tion of the unity of personality through 
displaying the persistence of a common 
psychological pattern in seemingly dis- 
similar incidents and situations. In the end, 
through his discovery of the power of 
memory and the nature of time, Marcel is 
able to ‘invent’ himself and to achieve 
identity through the creation of a work of 
art. In fact, in the course of fifteen volumes 
we see him grow from ‘a fallible person 
within the world of the novel to someone 
having an author’s control over novelistic 
material’, By unfolding this achievement 
on his narrator’s part Proust showed him- 
self to be the first great ‘modern’ novelist 
in the sense that his work challenged the 
epistemological assumptions of most of 
his contemporaries and rejected the con- 
ventions of psychological and social 
realism within which previous novelists 
had worked. 

JOHN CRUICKSHANK 
University of Sussex 


Four Dialectical Theories of Poetry. By 
ROBERT MARSH. University of Chicago 
Press. 1965. pp. xiv + 223. $6.00. 

Tms 1s a study of a generally neglected 

aspect oz Enghsh criticism in the eighteenth 

century. Discussion of English Neo- 

Classicism has usually concentrated on 

its Aristotelian ‘preoccupation with the 

special problems of literary art as a human 
activity distinguished from social action or 
from history or philosophy, on its rhetori- 
cal interest in how to obtain certain 
literary effects, or on its ‘causal’ theorizing, 
its investigation of how to explain artistic 
qualities and effects in terms of natural 
human behaviour. Mr. Marsh points out 
that there was at the same time a munority 
of thinkers deriving more from Plato, the 

Stoics and the Neo-Platonists, whose 

theories of literature may in general be 

called ‘dialectical’. These discuss poetry by 
means of broad analogies and syntheses 
rather than by literal differentiation and 

analysis, and they do so in relation to a 

basic opposition between the ordinary 

world and a realm of ultimate reality and 
transcendent values. In the eighteenth 
century the nature of these theories is not 
always obvious because their authors make 
frequent incidental use of the current non- 
dialectical ideas and terms, and are still 

Neo-Classical in so far as they make use of 

the authority of the Ancients. 

The four examples selected to represent 
this dialectical minority differ widely in 
methods and terminology, but they share 
the basic concern to grasp ‘the harmony, 
parallel or identity between the forms or 
processes of human life and those of true 
or ultimate reality’. They are the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the poet Mark Aken~ 
side, David Hartley, and James Harris: the 
book’s four central chapters give indivi- 
dual accounts of the thought of each, with 
particular attention to their theories of 
poetry. After the detailed expositions, ` 
Chapter 6 consists of a comparative sum- 
mary. In Shaftesbury the dialectical prob- 
lem lies in the conflict between the rational 
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and irrational sides of the human mind, 
which is to be resolved by the discipline of 
‘inward colloquy’ leading to a true know- 
ledge of the self, and so to a freeing of the 
higher activities of mind which corre- 
spond to the true forms of reality. Poetry 
can depict the higher ‘active’ forms of 
beauty and can also imitate the inward 
colloquy itself, which gives a special value 
to dramatic forms of poetry. For Aken- 
side, in The Pleasures of Imagination, there 
is a distinction between the common ‘ex- 
ternal’ objects of taste or imagination and 
the higher spiritual or ‘mental’ objects, and 
also an opposition between matter and 
mind. The first is resolved by imagination, 
which ranges between bodily sense and 
moral perception and ‘unites the moral 
excellencies of life with the mere external 
objects of good taste chiefly by perceiving 
and rendering the pervasive “divine 
form” of Beauty’; the second by a process 
of association which enables ‘mental’ 
qualities to be attributed to ‘material’ 
things. In Hartley's system the necessi- 
tarian first half of his Observations on Man 
has often_been~“inisunderstood, in Mr. 

i's view, through forgetting that it 
applies to the state of man as fallen. Here 
the dialectical opposition lies between 
man’s lower faculties and behaviour as a 
fallen creature and his higher faculties and 
duty to conform to the will of God. The 
resolution is effected partly by the doc- 
trine of a ‘necessary’ process of association 
established for man by God ,(the poet, 
though generally inferior to the scientist, 
can assist this process by accurate imitation 
of observable nature), and partly by a 
special grace, ‘a special given inclination in 
some men towards faith in Christ, that 
enables the mechanical process of associa- 
tion to lead them in the direction of con- 
forming to God’s will’. The highest and 
most useful forms of poetry occur when 
the poet himself receives this special grace. 
For Harris the dialectical opposition is 
‘between common unassisted experience 
of the world and the one universal truth 


which gives reality to the experienceable 
world and validity to human thought 
about it’. The resolution lies in ‘the doc- 
trine of the “congeniality” of the human 
mind and its universal grammar and logic 
with the providential circulation or con- 
tinuing emanation of active spiritual forms 
from the mind of God, and thus in the 
scholarly process of perceiving and or- 
ganizing the ‘reflections’ of the provi- 
dential circulation in the writings of men. 
The poet may achieve a kind of ‘moral 
science’ in ‘apprehending or rendering the 
true forms of human life and representing 
them accurately and effectively’. 

All four of these theories are concerned 
with the relation of poetry to knowledge 
and to morality, with the question whether 
the poet is inspired, and with the nature 
and degree of such inspiration; and all 
four discuss the relation of the poet’s 
power of ‘making’ to the creative power 
of God. 

Most readers will probably agree that 
Mr. Marsh establishes the existence of the 
common concerns linking these writers, 
and somewhat broadens our view of 
eighteenth-century critical theory. They 
may not be quite so sure to what extent 
this is of more than historical and aca- 
demic interest. Mr. Marsh presents each 
view very much in the writer’s own 
terms, with a minimum of critical com- 
ment, and keeps for the most part to an 
impartial and highly abstract level of 
theoretical exposition. He insists that he is 
writing an essay in intellectual history and 
historiography, analysing theories only in 
terms of their own special problems and 
modes of thought. It is significant that the 
one chapter which does offer some wider 
justification of the study of this dialectical 
tradition by suggesting that it had an 
important influence on the Romantics, 
and especially on Coleridge, is relegated 
to an appendix. It is only at this point, in 
all probability, that the general student of 
literary theory will begin to find some 
point in the investigation: up to this 
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appendix the book remains a highly 
technical and rather specialized exercise in 
the history of ideas. 

R. G. COX 
Manchester University 


Refractions: Essays in Comparative Litera- 
ture. By HARRY ‘Levin. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1966. pp. xi + 359. 52s. 6d. 

Te TITLE is Professor Levin’s metaphor 

for literature, a process which in his view 

refracts rather than reflects life. It is there- 
fore the business of the critic to analyse the 

‘media that bring about the reshaping [of 

images}, and to accept their modifications 

of actuality as the metamorphoses of art’. 

The metaphor is acceptable, and a distinct 

improvement on the old ‘mirror’ meta- 

phor, but no new theory of criucism is 
here heralded. What we have is a collec- 
tion of eighteen essays, most of them 
written within the last few years. ‘I can 
regard the collection itself,’ Professor 

Levin tells us, ‘as a unifying strategy in 

relation to my other writing, since it fills 

in some of the many gaps with illustrative 
excursions and conceptual elucidations. 

But,’ he concedes handsomely, ‘though I 

should be gratified if the reader had one or 

two of those other books in mind, I could 
not and would not take it for granted.’ 

One can only express surprised agreement 

that Refractions should be reviewed on its 

own merits, not as a marginal com- 
mentary on Professor Levin’s life-work. 

The subjects covered fall mainly within 

the territory known as ‘history of ideas’: 

such topics as myth, dream, the psycho- 
logy of the imagination, the English 

Renaissance, and the relations of American 

with English and French literature. A few 

essays focus more closely on single figures: 

Shakespeare, Hawthorne and Irving Bab- 

bitt. The best of these essays are masterly. 

Mr. Levin is a Profesor of Comparatives 

Literature, and thus professionally con- 

cerned with the interrelations of large 


movements of ideas. He quotes Joseph 
Texte’s term for this field of scholarship: 
‘literary cosmopolitanism’ ; and the phrase 
catches the well-travelled ease with which 
he himself moves through the literature of 
America and the major European nations. 
His writings teem with fruitful ideas and 
interrelacionships. Thus, exile in literature 
is related to the twin human themes of 
paradise lost and paradise regained. Faust is 
seen as the most elaborate literary crystal- 
lization of a number of myths. The double 
metaphor of the gates of horn and of ivory 
provides a basis for the study of realism and 
symbolism. And when, his Littré and 
O.E.D. at his side, Professor Levin pro- 
ceeds to a historic survey of such terms as 
‘convention’, ‘myth’ and ‘culture’ very 
few of his readers will not feel illuminated 
and grateful. The essays on Convention, 
Literature and Exile, and Modernism, to 
my mind the best of the collection, com- 
bine to a very high degree scholarship, 
sound judgement and a capacity to syn~ 
thesize. 

_ And yet some doubts remain. I pass over 
the occupational disease of the compara- 
tiste, name-dropping, which occasionally 
becomes pure mannerism. ‘[Language}— 
it needs no Lévi-Strauss to remind us—is a 
fundamental aspect of culture. . . .’ If this 
is true, it needs no Professor Levin to re~ 
mind us of Lévi-Strauss. More serious is a 
tendency in some papers to allow the 
major intellectual effort to rest on the his- 
toric and comparative survey of a topic. 
Thus the historical introduction to the 
term ‘culture’ is most helpful, but intro- 
duction it remains: the contemporary 
writings of Wollheim and Williams 
receive no critique, and McLuhan a bare 
mention. Again the account of literary 
censorship charts admirably its stages in 
twentieth century development; but the 
real issues are avoided, The reader has only 
to compare the essay with the subtle and 
forceful debate recently conducted by M. 
Girodias, Mr. Steiner and others in The 
Listener and the Times Literary Supplement 
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to perceive the difference in quality. This 
volume does less than full justice to Pro- 
fessor Levin, despite the brilliance and 
illumination of its coverage. He has else- 
where demonstrated (in, for example, his 
studies of Marlowe and of Hamlet) that he 
is, as a scholar should be, an extremely 
widely-read specialist. I prefer to regard 
him as that rather than one whose specia- 
lity is in being widely-read. 
RALPH BERRY 

Brighton College of Art 


New Architecture in the World. By upo 
KULTERMANN. Thames & Hudson. 1966. 
955. 

Ir concarn with the aesthetics of building 

is assumed to be not only a hallmark but a 

condition of civilization, the appearance of 

such books as this must raise mixed feel- 
ings. The publishers clearly believe that 
there is a market at ninety-five shillings for 

T9 pages of text and 208 pages of illustra- 

tion. For the optimist, this will be hearten- 

ing evidence of growing public interest in 
architecture as an art: to the cynic, it may 
appear rather to testify to the saleability of 
architecture as a conversational lubricant 
among the possessors of large coffee- 
tables. This latter function Mr. Kulter- 
mann’s book fulfils admirably. The photo- 
graphs are generally very good and ex- 
cellently reproduced, the buildings illus- 
trated invite—indeed provoke—comment 
and there is hardly a name worth dropping 
which does not appear somewhere. The 
text also includes eleven useful rhetorical 
questions and many unexceptionable 
platitudes. The serious student, however— 
especially if he holds, with Rasmussen, 
that the appreciation of architecture does 
not involve the eye alone—will be wary of 
assuming that exposure to photographs 

- will, of itself, create an informed public, 

‘The interested layman, no less than the 

professional, needs something more sub- 

stantial than rhetoric to bite on, and to 


this demand one feels that Mr. Kulter- 
mann returns the classical reply of Marie 
Antoinette. 

W. SINCLAIR GAULDIR 


Culture and Democracy. By HUGH DALZIEL 
DUNCAN. Beminster Press, 1965, pp. 616 
$12. 50 

Prorsssor HucH Duncan of Illinois 

Southern University has written a pioneer 

work in the sociology of art. His book 

employs Chicago as its locale, the 1890’s 

as the time and Louis Sullivan as the man 

in its attempt to present a complete picture 
of an important decade of American philo- 
sophy and art. Historically, economically 
and socially he has successfully documented. 
the Middle West of years after the Civil 

War, culminating in the great urban 

movements in building, literature, politics, 

education and human relations m Chicago 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century. The 
drama of the life and times of Louis 

Sullivan is portrayed against the backdrop 

of the World’s Fair of 1893, Chicago’s 

triumph and tragedy. 

Duncan has made an excellent analysis of 
the reasons why Chicago in the 1890's 
bred great men and great movements in 
education, literature and art. The work and 
ideas of Sullivan and Wright in architec- 
ture, Veblen in economics, Jane Adams 
in social work, Harper, Dewey, and 
Ruker in education, Mead in political 
science, and Drieser and Sandberg in 
literature turned Chicago mto “The 
Athens of America’ during the period 
preceeding the First World War. For 
students of Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright this book is doubly important. 
Duncan selected Sullivan as the principal 
figure in his drama. He selected him as the 
one man whose life, ideas and work em- 
bodied the basic struggle for the expression 
of democratic concepts in art, education, 
politics and economics. 

The book is particularly i interesting for 
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what it had to say about the ideas of 
Sullivan on the teaching of art. Sullivan 
and his contemporary John Dewey gave 
birth to ideas in the 1890’s that were to 
have a profound impact upon the field of 
art education. As another critic has said, 
Professor Duncan’s book is the most 
important work on Sullivan since Hugh 
Morrison’s epic and pioneer work of thirty 
years ago. 

The book is not without faults. The style 
tends to be somewhat repetitious and 





could have been improved by careful 
editing. Duncan’s extensive use of material 
quoted “rom Sullivan and others sometimes 
makes it difficult to follow his narrative. A 
third feult ın the book is the lack of a 
comprehensive bibliography. The author 
does include bibliographical notes at the 
end of each chapter but a general biblio- 
graphy at the end would have been most 
helpful. 
HAROLD J. MCWHINNIR 

Ohio State University 
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CURRENT AESTHETIC FALLACIES 
Philip Hobsbaum 


Tue FACT that all existing theories of art are fallacious does not mean 
that it is impossible to voice a theory that would be valid. Rather it 
suggests that the methods of argument adopted by aesthetic philosophers 
are imprecise. I propose to codify, classify and arrange the theories of art 
that seem to me most current. Their number is disconcerting; so is their 
manner of divergence. But I would contend that there is a shape in all 
these controversies, and that it is possible to arrange the major aesthetic 
theories in such a pattern that they may be seen at once to relate and to 
differ. Roughly, it can be said that aesthetic theories differ according to 
the degree of subjectivity they attribute to the response of the perci- 
pient. Or, what comes to the same thing, they differ according to the 
extent of the objectivity they attribute to the work of art. I have there- 
fore arranged my survey in ascending stages of objectivism: running 
from the Subjectivist theories of Collingwood and Prall to the Abso- 
lutist theories deriving from Plato. 

Our first category is that of Subjectivism. Its most extreme form is 
found in the work of Theodore Shaw, who regards the work of art as 
indefinitely variable. In his view the same person cannot experience the 
same work of art in a similar way on successive occasions.! This is a 
position often held in conversation though seldom committed to paper. 
What it shares with more orthodox Subjectivist theories is a disbelief 
in the ability of a work of art to condition the responses of its percipient; 
who may, therefore, in some degree be said to create the work of art for 
himself. R. G. Collingwood, a far more central figure than Shaw, 
maintains that a work of art can exist without an audience, even in the 
artist’s own mind. A symphony unplayed is, according to Collingwood, 
a real thing.* But it seems to me that Collingwood confuses the act of 
composition with the composition itself. It is true that he is arguing 
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against the behaviouristic view that a work of art is no more than its 
medium and puts forward instead ‘the imagination’—a false distinction. 
After all, what does a poem look like before it is couched in words? 
Imagination is to the Subjectivist what ‘beauty’ is to the Absolutist: a 
kind of universal hobby-horse which will convey all works of art to 
one’s private destination. The moment an aesthetic philosopher pro- 
duces a theory based on imagination, he is assailed by the temptation to 
erect his own. imagination as a standard; or, what comes to the same 
thing, he refuses to believe in the existence of anything outside it. 

This can be seen in another classic statement of Subjectivism, that of 
David Prall. Like Collingwood he is concerned to attack a bad tradition. 
What behaviourism is to Collingwood, scientism—the equation of truth 
with mathematics—is to Prall. Unfortunately he chooses to identify 
with mathematical truth the referential aspects of a work of art. It is, for 
instance, the non-prosaic elements in poetry that interest Prall. For him, 
aesthetic quality is what comes over when the referential aspects are 
ruled out? Like Collingwood, then, Prall discounts the ‘materials’ of 
which works of art are made in favour of their ‘quality’; and this latter 
can only be apprehended by the mind or spirit. The work of art, there- 
fore, can only exist in terms of a particular person’s particular reaction. 
This would, of course, throw overboard all possibility of evaluative and 
interpretative criticism. 

Prall’s is one of several Subjectivist definitions of value. Such defini- 
tions are hardly ever encountered in their ripest form, though they have 
been both defined and attacked by their adversaries. One of the most 
famous of them is the Naturalistic Fallacy (or Open-Question Argu- 
ment) which received a severe drubbing from G. E. Moore.‘ In so far as 
this can be traced to any origin it would seem to be contained in Henry 
Sidgwick’s interpretation of Jeremy Bentham; in particular his aphorism 
that the end of legislation is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ The circularity of this statement is one inherent in all Subjecti- 
vist definitions of value. When applied to art the definition emerges as: 
“This is good because I like it.’ Most modern axiologists call this ‘vicious 
Relativism’, but there is an embarrassing paucity of material for them to 
attack.* The reason for this is very simple: if you believe in the Open- 
Question Argument, it is likely that you will also believe judgement to 
be so relative as to be impossible; in other words, either opinions are 
wholly subjective and therefore incommunicable or else they do not 
exist at all. The two positions are in practice identical, though some 
theorists argue that all percipients are not equally qualified.’ 

Here we are moving towards an Impersonal-Subjectivist definition of 
value. This, like the Naturalistic Fallacy, is seldom found in a pristine 
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state. It has been defined as argument from persuasive definition, i.e. 
‘X is better than Y’=‘good critics prefer X to Y’. The onus is on those 
who hold the position to define the Good Critic. This has been attempted. 
by Roderick Firth, who says that a ‘good’ action is one that would be 
approved of by an Ideal Observer.* Here we have another circular pro- 
position, however: ‘What is good determines the Ideal Observer’s re- 
actions’ only too readily aggregates to ‘the Ideal Observer’s reactions 
determine what is good.’ Moreover, this is an Observer highly personal 
to Dr. Firth: omniscient, omnipercipient, disinterested, dispassionate. 
Before one accepts an ‘Impersonalist’ definition of any kind, one must 
inquire who is putting it forward. O’Grady says, indeed; but who says 
O’Grady says? 

All Subjectivist definitions of value necessarily lead to Relativism. I 
have chosen to consider the Relativist position separately, however, 
mainly because philosophers themselves seem to make a distinction. As 
in most aesthetic theories there is a difference of emphasis rather than 
approach. For instance, like Collingwood and Prall, Samuel Alexander 
draws a distinction between the material and the spiritual aspects of a. 
work of art.® This throws upon the percipient the onus of reading into 
the material embodiment the ‘spiritual aspect’—or, as most theorists. 
would say, ‘the work of art itself’. In such a case the percipient may be 
said to be actively re-creating the work of art by adding to it something 
of himself. And therefore it is not surprising that the theorist will deduce- 
from this that judgement is relative; since one percipient’s ‘addition’ 
will not be that of another. 

But all Relativistic theory is not subjective. C. I. Lewis separates ‘the 
work of art itself’ from any particular rendering of it. Understanding of 
the work depends on how much of it is disclosed by its presentation; and 
this may depend as much upon the capabilities of the percipient as on the 
material properties of its embodiment. The work of art, then, would 
seem to be incompletely graspable, since the relationships of work, em- 
bodiment and percipient are always altering." This does not make Lewis. 
a Subjectivist, since he believes that the object is ‘there’; but he is a Re-- 
lativist because he claims that each percipient will see it in a different 
way. We must therefore assume that its true identity, if it has one, is. 
only ascertainable through the fluctuating reactions of its various perci-- 
pients. The logical extreme of this position, reached by some of Lewis’s 
critics? is to assume that the work of art is either as various as its em— 
bodiments or that the term ‘work of art’ is no more than a semantic 
convenience. 

This is a point which, after a series of controversies, was also reached. 
by Stephen Pepper. Even in his earlier works Pepper is more whole- 
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heartedly a Relativist than either Alexander or Lewis. Like them he 
draws a distinction between the work of art and its embodiment; and 
like their critics he holds that the embodiment is very various. For him, 
too, the presence of a multiplicity of percipients before a work of art 
suggests the possibility of a great relativity of perception. Though the 
perceptions vary, however, Pepper argues that-the work of art that 
stimulated them must be a constant, since it can be identified with a 
particular physical continuant. A correct understanding of the work of 
art would, however, amount to the sum of the various perceptions it 
gave rise to.!? 

The controversy that was aroused by this 74 centred on the impossi- 
bility of relating all these perceptions to an entity that could usefully be 
called a work of art. Like Alexander and Lewis, Pepper was attacked 
from Relativist positions more extreme than his own. He was forced 
to move further towards Subjectivist Relativism, and posited a ‘control 
object? which was distinct from the immediacy of aesthetic perception 
as also from the object of critical evaluation. In multiplying these dis- 
tinctions Pepper is discounting at once the stability of the work of art 
and its efficacy in controlling the reactions of its percipients.> He is un- 
able to suggest any criterion of relevance less relative than ‘normality’, 
and therefore is reduced to claiming an objectivity for the work of art 
which, he admits, cannot be demonstrated.* So after all these years of 
progressive reformulation Pepper has ended up as a Relativist in a more 
extreme position than that from which he began. His final view may be 
summarized as an admission that every percipient sees the work of art in 
a different way. 

Perhaps the most widespread attempt to ‘fix’ the work of art is by 
seeking to surmise the intention of its creator. Intentionalism is irrevoc- 
ably bound up with a belief that we read the work in order to under- 
stand the artist, and this goes along with an exalted notion of the artist’s 
personality. The earliest formulation of Intentionalism is, perhaps, that 
of Longinus: ‘Sublimity is, so to say, the image of greatness of soul.” 
It was Vico who gave body to this doctrine in a work so central that it 
has been identified with the beginning of aesthetics itself® Vico be- 
lieved that poets write from wisdom rather than (as Plato would say)” 
from inspiration; and that criticism should take stock of mythology as it 
was formed in the minds of its founders.” But the most influential shape 
to the Intentionalist doctrine was given by Vico’s chief disciple, Goethe. 
“Constructive criticism is a good deal more difficult; it asks: what has 
the author intended? Is this project reasonable and understandable? And 
how far has he succeeded in carrying it out?! This is part and parcel of 
the Romantic Idealism of the time™ that sought to break down the dis- 
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tinction between poetry and philosophy in the hope of learning from 
communion with the spirits of great men. If Subjectivism elevates the 
percipient at the expense of the work, and Absolutism elevates the work 
at the expense of the percipient, then it may be said that Intentionalism 
elevates the artist at the expense of both work and percipient. 

Carlyle took over Goethe’s formulation with an even greater insis- 
tence than that of his master on the abnegation of critical judgement, 
believing that interpretation is really of the artist, not of the work. 
Moreover for Carlyle the percipient’s individuality does not count: 
there is an in-built identification of ‘seeing things whole’ with suppress- 
ing the personality of the percipient.™ It is clear that once this form of 
exaltation has been accepted all modes of criticism will be so Inten- 
tionalistic as to cease to exist. The artist will be so important—a hero— 
that his efficacy may be taken for granted; all the critic need do is sur- 
mise what it was he meant.* 

Whatever distinctions there are between the views of Goethe held 
respectively by Carlyle and Croce amount to a distinction between their 
aesthetics as a whole.** It is not that Croce puts the artist on a lower 
plane than Carlyle but that he demands rather more from the critic. He 
does not assert that there are no faults in the work of art, but rather that 
the critic should relate them to the nature of the society out of which the 
work of art arose. If the artist does his best with what he is given, that, 
argues Croce, should be enough for the critic. The criterion here is the 
typically Intentionalist one of ‘sincerity’.” Croce saves himself from 
Relativism by positing a form of Historicism where the critic is required 
to do at least some of the artist’s work for him by putting himself at the 
artist’s point of view. This, in its way, is an aesthetic standard: com- 
munication takes place when the percipient successfully surmises the 
intention of the artist. The check upon this surmise, according to Croce, 
is ‘tradition’, by which means we see a work of art as the author himself 
saw it at the moment of creation. Integral to this theory is the customary 
Intentionalist exaltation of the artist, whereby he can see what others 
only glimpse.*® This would suggest that the percipient only ‘glimpses’ a 
work of art and must implement his guesswork by means of a know- 
ledge of the conditions under which the work of art was created. Thus, 
again, the subject of each and every work of art becomes the artist himself. 

Croce’s view has been influential: its prime exponent in more recent 
times has been J. E. Spingarn, who reformulated the Carlyle-Croce 
position in such a way as to distinguish it from other forms of criticism. 
For Spingarn literature is an art of expression; like Croce he suggests 
that it is the artist that is being expressed. This for him resolves the old 
rupture between genius and truth: the critic must be at one with the 
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artist. Spingarn’s theory has been criticized as throwing a heavy burden 
on the critic and may be challenged as assuming that the actual and 
intentional effects are one and the same thing. There is, however, no 
way of determining whether that assumption is correct. Intentionalistic 
theories in our own time stretch from those, like R. Jack Smith and 
Isabel Hungerland, who regard intention as a guide to understanding or 
possibly as a means of resolving ambiguities®, to those, like Henry Aiken 
and Leslie Fiedler, who regard intentions as part and parcel of achieve- 
ment and therefore use them as a necessary check for full appreciation.® 

But even when we have the artist’s own testimony the result is hardly 
conclusive. In his famous defence of At Melville’s Tomb, for instance, 
Hart Crane has attempted to inject into his poem the connexions that 
eluded his editor. Without his explanation the relationships between 
the various images may indeed seem arbitrary; but there is no way of 
making this explanation an integral part of the poem, and so its success 
for the reader will continue to depend upon the extent to which his 
associations happen to coincide with those of Hart Crane. In the bulk of 
cases, of course, the artist has provided no explanation; and so it is left 
to the Intentionalist to produce one on his behalf. Such a procedure 
must be highly conjectural: even an appeal to tradition can hardly 
arbitrate between two individual surmises. The artist’s intention is only 
evident if it is inescapably realized in the work; and in such a case it 
makes more sense to talk in terms of artistic achievement. 

All the theories so far discussed have been more or less Relativistic, 
but from now on we move to those which, though in no sense Absolu- 
tist, take account of the work of art as object. The central field of theory 
regards the response of a percipient and the stimulus that occasioned it as 
being much the same thing; in other words, they posit some form of 
equilibrium. 

The least objectively-inclined of these theories is that of Empathy. 
The term was coined by E. B. Titchener, and is a translation of Ein- 
fihlung or feeling-into, as used by a popular school of German psycho- 
logy in the late nineteenth century. It refers to a sense of identity be- 
tween spectator and work of art. The germ of this idea is found in 
Herder, who suggested that objects of beauty are not only suggestive 
but actively expressive.” This was given a psychological grounding by 
Hermann Lotze—the percipient extends to lifeless things the feelings 
which made them meaningful.* From now on the theories of Empathy 
keep this uneasy equilibrium between the amount of activity that is 
ascribed to the object and that which is ascribed to the percipient. 
Eugène Véron, applying the theory to aesthetics, believed that without 
a general pervading idea the work would seem no more than chaotic; 
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while H. R. Marshall, another early aesthetician, emphasized the idea of 
physical motion that was to play such an important part in subsequent 
formulations.“ An undercurrent going throughout all these theories, as 
can be seen in the examples their proponents give, is a concern with line 
and an attempt to relate it to movement by means of assuming a mime- 
tic reaction on the part of the percipient. 

All these may be taken as predecessors: the key formulations are those 
of Theodore Lipps and Vernon Lee. These two differ mainly in the ex- 
tent to which they regard the percipient as an active force.4* Lipps sees 
perception as a matter of setting up a relationship between percipient 
and work. He favours an inner and unconscious imitation as distinct 
from that which is explicit and conscious.** Vernon Lee, on the other 
hand, argues that the work of art must be actively grasped in an intellec- 
tual synthesis if it is to be contemplated as a whole. The qualities that we 
find in the work of art are those which correspond to experience, past 
and potential, that we find in ourselves. ‘It is a case of what I have called 
the tendency to merge the activities of the perceiving subject with the 
qualities of the perceived object.’ Therefore value depends for Lee far 
more than for Lipps on the responsiveness of the percipient. This, per- 
haps, is where the theory of Empathy falls to the ground. There is a 
paradox in most of the formulations I have seen which would suggest 
that it is the percipient who is stimulating the work rather than the 
other way about. This is evident in the later theories of Empathy, 
written while the movement—which from 1870 to 1930 was equated 
with ‘scientific aesthetics —was dying away. Herbert Langfeld, for in- 
stance, argued that all our perceptions are dependent upon the motor 
attitudes assumed towards the object and that only in this way can we 
have experience of aesthetic pleasure.‘® So in his History of Aesthetics 
Lord Listowel emphasizes the idea of projection—but it is the percipient 
who is projecting himself into the object.* 

One can certainly agree with the Empathists that the work should be 
regarded as in some sense independent of the percipient, at least as provid- 
ing a stimulus. One could even grant the necessity for certain qualities in 
the percipient, though these would be less dynamic than those proposed 
by Vernon Lee—perhaps ‘preparedness’ would meet the mark. But the 
theory of Empathy at no time presumes the possibility of the work of 
art extending our experience; that is to say we are confined by its terms 
to only those artistic experiences which conform to what we have 
experienced already. 

Here we are moving on to those theories which seek to explain value 
in the object of perception. Those who hold this position believe that 
aesthetic experience is valuable for hygienic or social reasons; for them 
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the work is successful in so far as it is instrumental in providing such 
experience. 

Aristotle’s valuation of catharsis seems to be founded on a belief that 
it gets rid of emotions for which an ordered society permits no release 
and which otherwise might break out inconveniently.” Like later In- 
strumentalists Aristotle is prone to use words signifying approval— 
‘completeness’, ‘unity’, etc. This can be seen in Kant, who terms the 
work of art ‘purposive —meaning that it fulfils a function which may 
not be an evident one, that it gives pleasure without stirring to action 
and that the pleasure which it gives is valuable beyond the immediate 
quality of the work.*® In other words, aesthetic pleasure is a value in its 
own right. Such experience is not a subjective matter only, for the suc- 
cessful work appeals beyond the individual percipient; nor is it objective 
in the sense of being an ideal. Rather it is a matter of feeling that the 
work has its requisites, and that some works may be taken as examples 
for forming taste; that these, therefore, appeal to a norm of common 
sense to which judgement must refer." Again we have recourse to a 
language of valuation, signifying approval. “The beautiful is that which 
without any concept is cognized as the object ofa necessary satisfaction. ®! 

But the definitive versions of the Instrumentalist theory are to be 
found in Richards and Dewey. At first it seems that Richards is putting 
forward the Benthamite Pleasure Principle—the impulses which a work 
of art affects are divided into appetencies and aversions, and the indivi- 
dual will prefer to satisfy more appetencies rather than fewer.®* But he 
recognizes a priority among appetencies; this, however, varies according 
to the community in which the individual finds himself." In general 
terms, though, Richards suggests that the most valuable states of mind 
are those which involve the most comprehensive co-ordination of acti- 
vities: ‘the critic, we have said, is as much concerned with the health of 
the mind as any doctor with the health of the body’. The criterion 
seems to be ‘increased richness and fullness in consciousness’ and the 
valuable effects of poetry may be described in terms of ‘the balancing of 
impulses’, ‘finer adjustment of impulses’ and ultimately, as with Aris- 
totle, the formalized continuation or supply of certain activities no 
longer possible to civilized man. Once more we must notice the voca- 
bulary of approval; and notice, too, that it seems to be conceived en- 
tirely in quantitative terms. 

This vocabulary is seen at fullest stretch in Dewey. The arts are proof 
that man uses the materials of nature with intent to expand his own life. 
Artistic experience-is whole and carries with it its own individualizing 
quality.©* This is also a moral quality in which subject and object co- 
operate. In art, knowledge is transformed—‘it is instrumental to the 
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enrichment of immediate experience through the control over action 
that it exercises’. There is so much here with which we can agree. Ob- 
viously we are in favour of a finer adjustment of impulses; clearly we 
want our lives to be enriched and expanded.® But what is the use of 
saying this unless we can decide on the meaning of these terms? Though 
we may agree on the value of fine adjustments, we need not attribute 
this affective quality to the same objects. In other words, we have an 
approbatory vocabulary which fails in defining that which it evaluates. 
Reading Dewey is a pleasant experience. So much is approved of— 
wholeness, self-sufficiency, control—that we, too, might wish to ap- 
prove. But approval of the qualities need not mean approval of the 
work to which they are ascribed. This imprecision is inherent in In- 
strumental theory and may be a result of its descent from Aristotle. 
Catharsis may be beneficial to all comers, but how does Aristotle know 
that this is effected by a particular work? Possibly if more of the works 
described by Aristotle had survived, our view would be different. It is 
not too much to say that their absence permits Instrumentalism much of 
its cloudiness; there is no practical check to prescriptive assertion. Had 
Aristotle come down to us as critic rather than theorist, the whole 
course of aesthetics might have been different.’ 

As it is, the theory of Instrumentalism has had to rely upon a voca- 
bulary which describes without offering evidence of that which is des- 
cribed. This emerges as a matter of referring to qualities as though they 
were quantities—‘increased richness’,®° ‘expansion’, and the rest. This 
has produced some unfortunate developments. Catechizing the work of 
Dewey in search of criteria, I came across the following: “Where will 
regulation come from if we surrender familiar and traditionally prized 
values as our directive standards? Very largely from the findings of the 
natural sciences.’®? This is hopeful, to say the least of it, and no doubt 
encouraged C. P. Snow in his aesthetic appreciation of the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics and of the Yang and Lee experiment at Colum- 
bia**—though it is notable that in neither case does he analyse the 
reasons for his approval. This is the result of talking about artistic 
matters in scientific terms. ‘Scientific’ Instrumentalism stems from 
Aristotle and Kant via Eddington, Jeans and Whitehead. The aim of the 
last-named appears to be to philosophize science and to ‘scientize’ 
philosophy, pace the attempts of the Romantic Idealists vis-a-vis Inten- 
tionalism. It is interesting to find even in Whitehead’s report on bio- 
chemistry the vocabulary of Aristotle, Kant et al. : ‘the delicate adjustment 
of the chemical composition of the parts to the whole’ and from that the 
equation of natural phenomena with works of art and the scientific 
viewpoint as the ultimate critical one—the ‘prehension into unity of the 
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patterned aspects of the universe of events’. Clearly the means of 
differentiation are irrelevant to the sciences and coarse in grain when 
applied to the arts. It may well be that the adjunctive use of ‘good’, as 
defined by Ross and Hare,® is necessarily a quantitative one. Certainly 
we agree that ‘good’ is not a property as ‘red’ is; but to agree that 
function is an integral part of value is to leave us demanding that the 
tools for analysing function be sharpened somewhat. No doubt it would 
be better if we spoke of ‘quality’, and that in affective terms. 

There is, indeed, a school of thought which would describe and 
evaluate the work of art in terms of its emotional effect upon the perci- 
pient. Its theory takes three major forms, according to the extent to 
which the individual response is considered as evidence. 

Thomas Munro regards the work of art primarily as stimulus, though 
he agrees with the theorists of Indirect Expression that cultural usages to 
some extent condition the response of ‘a suitable trained and compliant 
observer’. Such a response, more than any testimony of the artist, is the 
true measure of the work since art is an attempted means of satisfying 
aesthetic needs. “Works of art can be good only instrumentally, as means 
to good experience in someone at some time.” There is in this funda- 
mentalist version of affective theory a difficulty about what happens 
when percipients have different needs or various reactions. This is, in 
part, answered by Harold Osborne in a semi-composite version which 
he calls ‘configurative criticism’. The mind in practice oscillates among 
the various contained parts; only the process of study will admit of the 
percipient seeing the work of art as a complex totality.” This version of 
affectivity is taken to its logical extreme by Rene Wellek. Where Os- 
borne counsels repeated experiences as a means of grasping the work of 
art, Wellek suggests that the work can only exist completely in the ex- 
perience of all its percipients. Therefore the work must be assumed to 
exist in collective ideology. This approach Wellek terms ‘perspectivism’, 
whereby the work is ‘intersubjective’. It is ‘a process of getting to know 
the work from different points of view which may be defined and 
criticized in their turn’.® All the theorists of Affectivity agree that the 
work of art is an object, but they have some difficulty in stating what 
its objective quality is. It has been defined by Newhall as ‘requiredness’, 
a vector property that directs attention beyond its immediate field. 
“What is positively required ought to be accepted, and what is negatively 
required ought to be rejected.’ It is an effect of the object upon the per- 
cipient; it does not reside as a quality in the object independent of situa- 
tion.t? From this theory of Objectivism it would appear that the parti- 
cular work of art may satisfy the needs of the individual and that his 
experience is unlikely to be unique. 
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Value, therefore, is in Affectivity. As with Instrumentalism, this pro- 
position seems agreeable until one considers it in practice. But it is clear 
that the theory provides insufficient safeguards against Relativism— 
compare, for example, the views of Wellek with those of Lewis and 
Pepper. Another point against it is that it seems to separate emotional 
qualities from those that are referential, epistemological.”° 

But the main distinction made between form and content is couched 
in terms of design and representation. Aestheticians who adopt this 
distinction find themselves obliged to explain how it is that the separate 
elements of a work come together to make a whole. Their explanations 
fall under two headings: Fusion Theory and Divergence Theory. 

Proponents of the Fusion Theory, such as Walter Abell, suggest that 
when representation is appropriate to design the two fuse into one.” An 
apparent gap between the two may be due to a fault in the picture. 
Although Abell considers form to be the dominant source of aesthetic 
value, he admits that representation functions as a means towards an end. 
David Bowers differs only in imputing a higher degree of aesthetic 
quality to representation: it makes the picture meaningful.” But he still 
keeps to the distinction: representation differs from design in being a 
semblance.” So the two elements actually demand two different ways of 
viewing. How then, do they fuse? Once more the criterion is one of 
appropriateness.” When. design and representation fit each other they 
form a total aesthetic effect. 

Another attempt at explaining the wholeness of appearances is the 
Divergence Theory, which, however, lays more stress on the separ- 
ability of parts. It is commonly known by its catch-word or slogan, 
“Significant Form’. This theory may be said to have developed through 
the critical practice of Roger Fry, who was seeking in answer to 
theorists such as Tolstoy a standard in art which was not simply a 
moralistic one. “The perception of purposeful order and variety in an 
object gives us the feeling which we express by saying it is beautiful’; 
but this does not, he admits, explain the wide range of expressive quali- 
ties possible to works of art. He speaks of these in terms of representation 
superadded to ‘pure design’: ‘the moment representation is introduced 
forms have an entirely new set of values’.”5 This does not mean that Fry, 
any more than Abell, is an advocate of representation per se: nature must 
be patterned, stylized. And so we are back to the relation of form with 
content. The stylization Fry is looking for he describes at various times 
as ‘purposeful order’ and ‘structural design’, and finishes up with ‘ex- 
pressive ideas’. This was very much the stand of Clive Bell, who first 
coined the phrase ‘significant form’ and who, unlike Fry, threw re- 
presentation out altogether as being aesthetically irrelevant. For Bell 
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representation is no more than a way of conveying information; like 
many of the theorists of affectivity he feels that this is not the business of 
art. In such a case form is not used as an object of emotion, but as a 
means of suggesting emotion.” But what, then, is left when representa- 
tion is discarded? ‘Pure forms’, ‘the significance of Reality’, ‘the all- 
pervading Rhythm that informs all things’* As with Fry, we have 
reached the realm of pure ideas, and a quasi-Absolutist aesthetic beyond 
it. Towards this we now proceed. 

Any Absolutist position involves some subscription to the Platonic 
Theory of Ideas. And this, in its turn, demands of the theorist that he 
put forward some concept of works of art as involving propositions. 
That is to say he will believe in the ability of a work of art to convey 
ideas. 

The most explicit form of Proposition Theory is found in the work of 
T. M. Greene. For Greene the work of art is good in so far as it is true, 
and it is true in so far as it affirms a proposition. He considers these 
propositions to be explicit in the work; but has a broader definition of 
‘proposition’ than most theorists, claiming it as a reconstruction of 
‘objective reality itself’. This involves him in a concession: such recon- 
structions are fragmentary, to be judged by their consistency with each 
other, with our own fragmentary perceptions of Reality, with that un- 
attainable Reality itself as a goal and a criterion.’® This avoids the emo- 
tive conception of the poet as one who makes passes in the air.®° But to 
posit the existence of explicit propositions in a work of art is to extend 
the term ‘proposition’ beyond any reasonable application. No wonder, 
then, that the theory of implicit propositions has proved more influential. 
Andrew Ushenko suggests that the work moves by implicit propositions 
which may be taken to fulfil the function of an absent statement. This 
most usually takes the form of enactment through dynamic images, and 
should not be regarded as less a mode of cognition than direct statement 
itself! Morris Weitz, too, takes the proposition to be included in the 
totality of the work of art; either explicitly or implicitly. Both 
Ushenko and Weitz equate the truth of art with scientific or referential 
truth, but concede the mode of conveyance is different.® 

The problem is to discover how such implicit propositions come 
about. Willard Quine defines a position which would suggest that there 
is a world of possibility ‘elsewhere’, to which statements in this world 
might refer.** Another theory, put forward by Russell and endorsed 
by Ayer, argues that a proposition is a species of fiction, and that 
therefore we need not have direct experience of what it refers to any 
more than we need to have met the characters in a story-book. And yet 
a third possibility is that of Strawson,” who follows Frege® in stressing 
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the context in which propositions appear and in suggesting that the 
question of truth or falsity does not arise: he speaks not of the meaning 
of a proposition but of its use. The logical extreme of the last two is to 
deny, as Kingsley Price does,®” the existence of propositions in literature: 
a fictional assertion is no assertion, neither is an assertion by a fictional 
character. Which takes us to Gilbert Ryle’s point, that we only imagine 
we use language to express propositions.” It seems, then, though an 
implicit proposition theory is more immediately attractive than an 
explicit one, it involves the theorists in difficulties; most notably, the 
awkward task of demonstrating an implicit proposition to be a proposi- 
tion at all. On the other hand, any attempt to define the explicit pro- 
position more closely demands adherence to a Moralist Theory of Art. 

It is possible to urge, as Ruskin did, that art is an index rather than an 
instigator of social morality.*! Or to argue, along with Winters, that it 
gives us better ways of judging human actions than we should otherwise 
have. This is a correlative form of Moralism. But the concomitant to 
believing art to be a moral force in society is usually the propagation of 
those works which reflect one’s own morality; and this is the reductive 
form of Moralism. Thus we find Plato condemning certain kinds of art 
for the very reason that Aristotle praised them: because they feed and 
water the passions. That is to say, in Plato’s theory they are liable to 
encourage indiscipline in young men by showing them a display of 
emotion in others when as soldiers and citizens they would do better to 
restrain it in themselves.” This view of art is frankly exemplary: Plato 
comes down in favour of noble subjects, such as hymns to the gods and 
praises of great men, in order to inculcate in future citizens virtues such 
as courage and temperance.” Clearly Plato’s conception of art is allied 
to a political standpoint of his own, that of an aristocrat and soldier, and 
he feels that the individual work should do everything it can to support 
that view. Art is equally an instrument of social dictation with Tolstoy. 
He discriminates against works of any degree of complexity, and denies 
aesthetic criteria, in favour of an art that embodies his version of Chris- 
tian morality. This means that the only satisfactory work is that which 
unites people in universal brotherhood and shows their kinship to God. 
Setting artistic merit aside, Tolstoy believes Uncle Tom’s Cabin to be a 
greater work than the Divine Comedy.® 

But can artistic merit be set aside in this way? Both Plato and Tolstoy 
evince moralities highly personal to themselves, with little to do with 
each other; yet they use much the same arguments in defending them— 
the preservation of youth from evil influence, the stability and health of 
society.” Each speaks of his morality as at once objective and applicable 
to the world at large. It is not surprising, then, that similar arguments 
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have been put forward in favour of widely differing creeds, and that art 
has been valued chiefly in so far as it was propaganda for any given one 
of them. This has been called the Principle of Non-Neutrality and is, for 
instance, the approach of Marxist criticism. This has its genesis in Hegel’s 
criterion of necessity, was taken up by Marx in his observations upon 
the objectivity of truth®® and by Engels, who attributed all forms, prin- 
ciples and mental images to the external world. These are among the 
foundations of dialectical materialism. But the application of Marxism 
to art stems from Lenin’s furious attack on Mach’s pioneer gestalt 
theory2" Not that Lenin spoke directly of art, but his emphasis on the 
relation of mental processes to objective reality colours the aesthetic that 
was to follow.” Objects, rather than sensation-patterns, are the concern 
of the materialist; and Trotsky denounces aesthetic elements that feed on 
themselves in favour of an art which would be a function of social man 
and a servant of the historical process. It is not far from this to 
Stalin’s definition of writers as “engineers of the human soul 3% Follow- 
ing Trotsky, Bukharin and Zhdanov attacked the ‘formalists’ for their 
bourgeois decadence, and demanded that Soviet artists protect their art 
from penetration by elements of bourgeois decay!® But similar argu- 
ments are used by the other side: Representative George Pondero attacks 
much the same artists for their Marxist subversiveness and urges us to 
protect the priceless heritage of our culture against an art consciously 
designed to disintegrate our standards The Principle of Non-Neu- 
trality works both ways, it seems. Neither side would dream of conced- 
ing freedom to the artist. ‘Freedom of the press does not mean freedom 
to lie and twist and distort the facts’ :1 this last is the voice of Senator 
McCarthy, who defined facts in his own way. And before he is dis- 
missed as a lunatic extreme, it should be remembered that it was under 
his pressure that an Advisory Committee of the State Department re- 
commended removing from U.S.I. Libraries all books by Communist 
authors on the ground that they did not affirmatively serve the ends of 
democracy} 

The Moralist position, then, insists that a work of art contains pro- 
positions that materially affect society. Once this is said, it is difficult for 
the Moralist to avoid propagating those works which affirm his philo- 
sophy; still less for him to avoid proscribing those works which do not. 
The issue is not only a political one. Joynson Hicks, who banned Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, refused to take the merits of books into consideration 
if in his opinion they tended to the destruction of morals.” 

All these testimonies in favour of Moralism have two defining factors. 
One is that their proponents are far more certain of what they are 
against than what they are for. The other is a very active concern for the 
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welfare of the young. And all of them are prepared to ignore the artistic 
merit of a work in favour of the propositions deeméd to be encouraged 
by it. In effect theirs is a summary of the work rather than the work it- 
self. Their weapons are less precise than the work they are attacking. 
One would not have thought that art as incoherent as that condemned 
by some of the Moralists would have had much chance of communicat- 
ing, let alone surviving. Either their judgement of the work is wrong or 
they are being over-fearful. They may be correct in thinking that ‘good’ 
work affects society; can it be demonstrated that they are right about 
that which is ‘bad’? 

Few Moralists have explained how they come to know the proposi- 
tions of their approved works are ‘right’. Their knowledge would 
appear to be the application of a fixed standard, to which the works in 
question in some sense conform. Behind even the apparent materialism 
of the Marxist there is a mystical sense of illumination—consider, for 
example, Marx’s use of the word ‘history’!°—and this illumination in 
its turn is essentially Platonic. 

It has been explained in terms of the Revelation Theory, which 
claims that the artist seeks to pin down a static reality in the flux of his 
art. ‘Art is an eternal revelation, the only revelation that exists,’ said 
Schelling," taking a line from Plato. Yet if we consider what Plato 
actually wrote, we shall see there is a built-in confusion here. Take the 
Allegory of the Cave, for example. Here humanity is compared with 
prisoners who can see only the shadows of the outside world thrown 
upon the wall of their home. But is the ‘home’ reality or is the outside 
world? When Plato applies the analogy to art the difficulty remains. 
Which is the reality, the bed constructed by an artisan or the Ideal bed 
from which, so Plato tells us, it is imitated?! The question is whether 
we are limited in our apprehension and see no more than a sector of the 
world as revealed to us or whether there is a world beyond nature re- 
vealed only to the transcendent vision of a great artist. Schopenhauer’s 
version of the Revelation Theory differs from that of Plato in relating 
particulars to Ideas as copies to their archetypes. The Idea is embodied 
in the particular, but it can be discerned by a percipient prepared to lose 
his individuality in ignoring the where, when and why of the thing and 
concentrating upon the what. And for Schopenhauer the communica- 
tion of this what is the end of art. For him as for Plato there is an 
ambiguity as to whether the artist copies reality or leaves reality in 
copying the Idea. 

These are the two main expositions of the general theory. Its pattern 
is clear enough: that Reality (or a World of Ideas) reveals itself to the 
artist, and that his work is to imitate or copy it. It would be expected, 
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then, that proponents of this theory would seek to reduce the variety of ` 
works of art to a number of fixed standards. There are three ways of 
doing this: to seek the universal in the work, to seek the essence in the 
work, and to posit an aesthetic norm. 

_ What the archetype is to the twentieth century the universal was to 
the eighteenth. This concept is related to Newtonian physics! and to 
the philosophy of Locke.1!* It first appeared in aesthetics as an inter- 
pretation of Plato and Aristotle by such theorists as Rapin, who sug- 
gested as a criterion le vraisemblable, conforming to public opinion, as 
opposed to le vrai” It received decisive formulation in Davenant’s 
Preface and Hobbes’s Answer to Gondibert—both debaters agreeing that 
the poet should keep within the conceived possibilities of nature. 
This eventually emerged as an ideal of normality or average proportion. 
‘Just representations of general nature’ was the recommendation of Dr. 
Jobnson, who believed that the state of man was uniform. And 
following Du Fresnoy*®® as much as Johnson, Reynolds worked out 
this aesthetic in terms of a theory of generality. The ideal of beauty was 
not to be sought in the heavens but on earth; not apprehended by in- 
spiration but by art and reason; and the whole grandeur of the art con- 
sisted of trying to get above all particularities and details. Such art com- 
bines all the characters which are beautiful in its species; so Reynolds is 
positing a sort of averaging-out process; a composite style1* This, it 
will be seen, aggregates all properties to form a universal; and this is the 
criterion of merit. 

The second possibility in the Revelation Theory, on the other hand, 
involves the selection of essences rather than the aggregation of proper- 
ties to form universals. Its concern is with the best, most vivid, most 
beautiful aspects of nature, as an intimation of the world beyond. 
Shaftesbury claimed that the artist creates a self-sufficient whole in nature 
and so imitates the Creator Himself;!** while Batteaux opposed ‘le vrai’ 
to ‘le beau vrai’, ‘la belle nature’—implying an ideal of selectivity.% 
Hurd attacked Hobbes and Davenant for their realism, claiming for the 
artist a world of his own.% Unlike the Universalist version, which 
reached its climax in Reynolds, Essentialism continued well into the 
next century. It was given its classical formulation by Hegel, who takes 
off from Schopenhauer rather than Plato. He too insists on the concrete 
embodiment of the Idea in a work of art; at the same time the sensuous 
embodiment does not exist for its own sake, but to promulgate the Idea. 
In other words the sensuous in art is a symbol: it directly stimulates us, 
but also takes us to the Reality beyond the artistic creation. What the 
particular arts realize in individual works of art are the universal types 
which constitute the self-unfolding Idea of Beauty.** The Essentialist, 
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then, is concerned to show that there is a world beyond the appearance 
of nature, to which the artist aspires. Earlier versions of the theory pic- 
tured the artist selecting the beauties of nature as a means of symbolizing 
Beauty itself, but later versions suggest that in a sense the world beyond 
is created through art; since only through art can we enter it. 

This leads on directly to our third sub-category, that of Aestheticism 
or Formalism. It can be seen in the repeated insistence of Edouard Hans- 
lick, himself much influenced by Hegel,!** that music does not represent 
feelings but exists in its own right as a sensuous entity. All emotions 
arising out of it can be traced to purely musical causes; successions and 
forms of sound constitute its subject.” 

Out of theories such as these came the belief of Walter Pater, who 
gained his Fellowship through his knowledge of Hegel,!* that all art 
aspires to the condition of music. He set aside the referential aspects of 
art in an endeavour to isolate its purely aesthetic qualities; ultimately 
this came to his conclusion that art exists for its own sake.’ This is a 
doctrine of pure Essentialism, and was popularized by Pater’s most 
famous disciple, Oscar Wilde; ‘art for art’s sake’ comes, in Wilde’s terms, 
to mean ‘emotion for the sake of emotion’.1®° Yet even here echoes of 
Plato persist: ‘not being merely, but becoming—that is what the critical 
spirit can give us’.!%! As with Hanslick and Pater, reference is denied in 
favour of ‘beauty’ and subject in favour of form. The doctrine was in- 
fluential among artists, and may be encountered in the theories of Mal- 
larmé** as well as those of Pound.** Indeed it seems to be behind the 
rise of Imagism—a cult which in one form or another is still with us.1* 

All versions of the Revelation Theory put forward as criteria an Ideal 
Standard independent of the individual percipient: the Universal, the 
Essence, pure Porm itself. These are all subsumed in the last theory we 
shall consider into one final standard: that of beauty. 

One of the most frequent aesthetic stances throughout the ages has 
been a belief in absolute values and a recommendation of great works of 
art to the extent that they embody or conform to those values. We find, 
for example, Plato referring to absolute beauty, along with ‘goodness’, 
as one of a class of ultimate realities!” The Platonic doctrine of beauty 
is essentially a religious idea, identifying aesthetic with moral values and 
ascribing to both a genesis beyond the immediate life of man, even 
though traces of this Absolute can be discerned in natural objects and 
works of this world. From this Plato deduces a theory of forms, whereby 
stage by stage we mount upwards, from the beauties of earth through 
practices and sciences ‘to the science which has no other object than 
absolute beauty, and at last knows that which is beautiful by itself 
alone’18* Though Plato does not say so in so many words, evidently 
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this is God; and in practice it is difficult to hold this Platonic doctrine 
without identifying its Absolute with a supreme being. 

The identification is made explicitly by Plotinus, who insists that 
principles come from God. The beauties of the world come from a First 
Principle of Beauty and Truth by operation of the shaping soul. As with 
Plato, a system of stages is posited whereby we lose all material con- 
siderations on our way to God. So the art in a material work derives 
from an art still higher; and the beauty found in material forms has its 
archetype in the Nature-Principle itself, while that has its archetype in 
the Soul.” 

It is interesting that this has been taken over by Christian moralists 
though there is nothing very Christian about the hard and unyielding 
. feel of the Platonic doctrine. The ‘beauty’ and ‘truth’ of Plato and 
Plotinus emerges, split into three for doctrinal reasons, as modus, species, 
ordo in Augustine, and integritas, proportio, claritas in Aquinas.13® 
Augustine emphasizes, like Plato, that all values derive from an Abso- 
lute;° while Aquinas identifies the Absolute with its own values: that 
is to say God is the source of beauty and He is Himself uniquely beauti- 
ful! A modern apologist, Jacques Maritain, interprets this as meaning 
that every splendour of intelligibility (resplendissement d’intelligibilité)'** 
in things presupposes some degree of conformity with that Intelligence 
which is the cause of things.!** It will be seen, then, that by the Platonic 
doctrine all works of art are good in so far as they conform to a standard 
which is absolute. 

The doctrine does not change its shape very much when it is adum- 
brated by rationalist philosophers; whether they realize it or not, they 
are defending an Absolute which may readily be identified with God. 
For G. E. Moore ‘good’ is a notion as simple as ‘yellow’, and as much a 
property of a given object; but it is not to be confused with ‘the Good’. 
In other words, each manifestation is a specific instance of a general 
value; and this value, so Moore goes on to argue, is independent of its 
specific instances. A contrast between beauty and ugliness would be im- 
measurably to the detriment of the latter even if there were no one 
capable of making the comparison. Thus the work is exalted greatly at 
the expense of the percipient. It appears that Moore’s Absolute is 
Reason: a right action is that which increases the amount of good in the 
Universe, and this can be demonstrated from the reasons evinced for the 
action.146 

This leads on to an extreme Absolutist position, where no percipient 
is necessary to behold the work of art. The stand taken by C. E. M. Joad 
suggests that beauty is an independent, self-sufficient object, a property 
possessed by the work of art. If the work were deprived of its last perci- 
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pient, it would suffer no material change. There attaches to the work a 
definite property which we call beauty and which is an instance of a 
universal form, existing beyond the objects of the world; namely 
Beauty itself. Joad goes further even than Plato; suggesting that the 
object of art is beautiful in so far as it copies or reproduces the forms of 
the Real World, i.e. a world of Ideal forms. 

Absolutist positions of this kind lead to one firm conclusion: that 
works of art are good in so far as they conform to an ideal. But if this 
is true, what is to distinguish one great work from another? Take the 
four greatest tragedies or the four greatest epic poems in the language: 
ought they not to be identical? More, is there a case for differentiating 
between the genres—should we not look for similar properties in all 
works of great value? Behind the Platonic doctrine there is an impera- 
tive which no artist could accept: that an Ideal Standard has been re- 
vealed, whether through Reason or the Church, and that henceforth he 
is to be judged by that standard alone. The concept of Beauty is a 
generalized one: take it in its specific instances and the possibilities of 
agreement will diminish considerably. The practice of such a doctrine 
rests not with the Absolute, or God, or Reason, but with human beings; 
and human beings vary. 

It will be seen, then, that, in moving from extreme Subjectivism to 
extreme Absolutism we have in fact come full circle. The Subjectivists 
have to use words expressive of satisfaction and so show that they are 
meeting a standard; while Joad, in positing an Absolute, offers us one 
that would do for himself alone. In a sense the two extremes in aesthetics 
are interchangeable: there is no Subjective position that does not suggest 
standards of some sort, and no Absolutist one that is not personal to the 
theorists proposing it. Moreover, each position taken up by aestheticians 
can be destroyed from another standpoint: Moore attacked Bentham 
for his Subjectivism, but lays himself open to counter-attack from the 
first person disagreeing with his Absolutist rationale. It would appear, 
therefore, that aesthetics is a paradox: the divergences among the 
theorists result in endless contradiction, which on examination is seen to 
be no more than pleonastic. 

The pleonasm, moreover, rests on irrelevance. All aesthetic theories 
have to do with the degree of objectivity imputed to the work of art or 
subjectivism imputed to the response of its percipient. But is this, after 
all, the most central question? It could certainly be forestalled by the 
suggestion that all works of art are not equally objective, though all re- 
sponses to them are necessarily personal. A definition of a good work of 
art is that it communicates; it may be that it is good to the extent that it 
communicates. But this extent is a qualitative not a quantitative matter; 
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it cannot be decided in terms of mere popularity. Rather we should 
look at the arguments put forward by the various percipients; the 
manner of their disagreements; the patterns formed by them. This can- 
not be done in the mode of discourse used by aesthetic theorists, for 
they are not specific enough—there is no such thing as a “work of art’, 
only works of art of varying degrees of value. Moreover there is no 
point in adumbrating a theory of the arts; there will be time enough for 
that when the theory of one particular art is worked out. At the moment 
it does not appear that there is much to connect the methods by which 
the various art-forms convey themselves, though perhaps this will be 
corrected later on. 

Let us, then, forsake the generalized, self-contradictory and largely 
irrelevant world of aesthetics for the field of theory—the critical theory 
of a specific art. And let us in so doing keep ourselves as far as possible 
to particularities: a valid theory is only likely to be distilled from specific 
accounts of the specific reactions to specific works of art. Any analysis of 
a group of reactions is likely to produce one particular theoretical 
point: we have only to analyse sufficient groups in sufficient detail to 
produce a theory more lasting and valid than any described in this 
survey of aesthetic fallacies. 
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COLOUR-DEFECTIVE STUDENTS IN 
COLLEGES OF ART 


R. W. Pickford 


As a result of the publication of the writer’s previous papers on colour 
blindness among artists (Pickford, 1964, 1965a, 1965b) a number of 
teachers in schools of art became interested and remembered various 
pupils either known to be colour blind or suspected of having difficulty 
with colours. They asked the writer to test some of their pupils for 
colour vision and to write a paper on the problems of colour-defective 
students in schools of art.* 

It is hoped that this paper may illuminate some of the problems facing 
the colour-defective pupil, as well as his teacher, and help to show the 
kinds of difficulties in which such a pupil in a school of art may find 
himself and how he may meet them. 

It was not planned at this stage to makea statistically satisfactory survey, 
which would be very valuable and will be the next problem to be taken 
up with appropriate planning and organization. Consequently in this 
report mention will be made of nine students who were found in col- 
leges and schools of art in different parts of the country, namely three 


* The writer would like to thank the following for their help: Miss Rosemary Hebden, 
Principal Lecturer in Art and Craft, and Mr. K. A. Baird, Principal, Nottingham College of 
Education; Mrs. Vida Carver, Lecturer-in-Charge of Liberal Studies, and Mr. J. Marchbank 
Salmon, Principal, Croydon College of Art; Mr. Ian Fleming, Head of Gray’s School of 
Art, Aberdeen; Mr. Alexander Main and Mr. Paul Kinnear, Department of Psychology, 
University of Aberdeen; Mr. Jefferson Bares, Principal, and Mr. H. E. Odling, Lecturer, 
Glasgow School of Art; Miss Mollie G. Mackinnon, Department of Psychology, University 
of Glasgow; and Mr. H. Osbome, Editor of the British Journal of Aesthetics. The art students 
who were the subjects of the studies reported here remain anonymous, but the writer is very 
grateful to them for their help. 

This paper was based on a paper read to the Second International Congress of Empirical 
Aesthetics, Ferrara, September 1966. 
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from Croydon, two from Nottingham, two from Aberdeen and two 
from Glasgow, together with a woman who was tested in 1944. 

The students in Glasgow were able to visit the Vision Laboratory in 
the Department of Psychology at the University. Of the others five 
were visited and tested at their respective colleges of art. The two from 
Aberdeen were tested in the Psychology Department there by Mr. A. 
Main and Mr. P. Kinnear. One of the Glasgow men was a student in the 
Psychology Department and was tested by Miss M. G. Mackinnon. He 
was not strictly a student in a school of art but won Silver Medals twice 
for painting, exhibited while at school and was also a pupil in the To- 
ward Art Course in 1962. The others were tested by the writer, who 
also saw them all for interview and made notes on which this paper was 
based together with the details of the test results which will be published 
in full elsewhere. 

The types and frequencies of the students’ defects were as follows: 
simple deuteranomaly: Subjects 1, ra and 2; extreme deuteranomaly: 
Subjects 3, 4, 5 and 6; extreme protanomaly: Subjects 7 and 8; pro- 
tanopia: Subject 9. The characteristics of these types of defects have been 
described in the writer’s previous papers on colour vision defects among 
artists which were mentioned above. Simple protanomaly and deu- 
teranopia were not represented in this sample. At the same time, how- 
ever, these frequencies correspond well with the frequencies found by 
the writer among 204 red-green defective men in the population at 
large. This suggests that there is little or no tendency favouring or dis- 
favouring any particular type of red-green defect among art students. 
This problem, and the question whether there are as many red-green 
defectives among art students as in the population at large, would have 
to be settled by an adequate statistical survey in schools of art to find out 
whether there is any self-selection against art as a career among colour 
vision defectives. The colour-defective art students came from widely 
separated parts of the country, and this suggests that there is no tendency 
for colour defects to be found more often in one rather than another 
school of art. On the basis of this preliminary study it is most likely that 
there are colour-defective students in all schools of art unless they are 
excluded by effective tests. 

Of the students mentioned three first discovered their defect only by 
taking part in the present study, five by tests carried out earlier than this 
study or earlier than attendance at their schools of art, one by errors 
made in daily life and one by a test in the school of art itself. This shows 
that some colour defective students in schools of art may not even know 
of their defects, while others, the majority, may know of their defects 
and continue as art students apparently without béing identified as 
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colour-defective in the art classes. But some may be detected in the art 
schools themselves. The only evidence that colour defect had been 
recognized and considered helpfully by a teacher came from Subject 4, 
who said a member of the staff wanted him to limit himself to a very 
restricted palette but he enjoyed using colours and wanted to use them. 
Subject 9 was said to have been turned out of a school of art on account 
of his colour vision defect. 

Apparently if the red-green defect is simple deuteranomaly (and pos- 
sibly the same applies to simple protanomaly), it may have relatively 
little effect on the student’s work because he will have good or reason- 
ably good hue discrimination although his scale of hues will differ 
somewhat from the normal. He would not agree with other people on 
all colour matches. Subject 1, however, who had such a defect, had read 
up about colour blindness to see if he had a defect and believed that he 
did not, which suggests that he might have suspected it. His paintings 
in an exhibition were picked out by the writer as suggesting colour de- 
fect because most of them were dominated by reds, oranges, yellows, 
blues and black. As a result the student was invited to undergo the tests 
and he proved to be a colour vision defective. In addition a woman art 
student (Subject 1a) who was tested by the writer in Glasgow in 1944 
should be mentioned. She had a typical form of simple deuteranomaly 
and did not know of her defect until tested. She called the Ilford Spec- 
trum yellow colour filter ‘green’ and said she had wondered whether 
some people have a different scale of colours from others. Some of her 
normal class-mates who were also being tested said that she and a man 
student who had a green deviation on the anomaloscope test not 
amounting to deuteranomaly were in the opinion of their teacher the 
only ones who had correctly matched a certain green colour in copying 
a wall painting. She was mentioned by the writer in a previous publica- 
tion (Pickford, 1951, pp. 197-8). 

If the art student has extreme deuteranomaly, he will have poor or 
very poor hue discrimination especially for reds, oranges, yellows and 
greens, and also for blues, violets and purples. If he has extreme pro- 
tanomaly it will be much the same but in addition the red end of the 
spectrum will be markedly shortened and dark reds and browns may be 
confused with black and pale blue with rose pink. These subjects have 
more and more difficulty in proportion to the size of their red-green 
matching ranges in the anomaloscope, which increases as hue discri- 
mination diminishes, and may tend to be satisfied with ‘tonal’ painting 
or to idealize it and possibly not to use colours or sometimes to use them 
in a bold and perhaps ‘original’ way. Even more difficulty is met with by 
deuteranopes and protanopes, in whom the characteristics just men- 
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tioned reach the greatest degree. It was a protanope who was said to 
have been excluded from a school of art on account of his colour blind- 
ness, but he denied it and claimed that his colour blindness had no effect 
on his art. 

The influences of temperament and personality are important. Per- 
haps they may be summarized as follows: If the student is bold and 
ignorant of his defect or insensitive about its presence, he may be able to 
use colours in a striking way which may seem original and he might 
suggest that he could start a new mode of colouring in painting. If he is 
sensitive about his defect, he may become involved in attempts to learn 
self-consciously to compensate for it or avoid its effects. This may lead 
to considerable anxiety about his work and examinations, especially if 
he feels that his defect will not be understood so that allowance can be 
made for it. These interpretations have to be considered in relation to 
the degree of the defect. The greater the defect the more likely that it 
will disturb the student if he is sensitive or call for denial and over- 
compensatory efforts if he is insensitive about it. 

It is not necessarily true that all colour-defective art students ought to 
be detected and told of their defects or excluded from schools of art. 
Many have considerable powers of adjustment which may work un- 
consciously and the defective should be met with understanding and 
help which is oriented not only by theory, as in the case of Subject 4 
who was probably ill-advised to keep to a restricted palette, but also by 
an appreciation of the individual’s own special potentialities. If this can- 
not be done, it is probably better that he should not be detected by tests 
at all. In other words it is a problem of clinical psychology applied in the 
field of art teaching. Thus some education of the teacher will be required 
if he or she is to become aware of and understand the colour-defective 
art student adequately. 

The problem just discussed is wrapped up with the problem of ade- 
quate tests. From what has been said in this paper it is clear that tests like 
the Ishihara Test are not likely to be helpful. This test uses ‘hidden’ 
figures on a background of coloured dots, and might not distinguish 
between a simple deuteranomalous subject who had good hue dis- 
crimination but would fail on it outright or almost so, and a deuteranope 
whose hue discrimination was extremely low. The difference between 
such subjects from the point of view of a school of art would be of great 
importance. The Ishihara Test can be used only for screening. Con- 
versely, a test like Farnsworth’s Dichotomous Test, in which the subject 
is required to set 15 coloured caps in order of colour, might show the 
simple deuteranomalous subject to have apparently no defect but fail the 
deuteranope, and could be almost as misleading as the Ishihara Test 
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though in the opposite way. Some form of anomaloscope is essential. It 
depends on matching a standard light, usually yellow, with a mixture of 
other lights, usually red and green, which looks yellow to the Subject 
and it will discriminate clearly between degrees and types of defects and 
enable us to compare the subjects who have them with the normal 
population. Anomaloscopes, however, are difficult to get and call for 
some training in psychological methods and understanding of testing 
techniques and procedures. Consequently some collaboration between 
schools of art and psychology departments will be called for if a proper 
handling of the whole problem is to be achieved. 

A study was also made of ‘Liebreich’s Sign’ for colour blindness in 
artists, namely the claim that they tend to make illuminated objects and 
parts of objects red and shadows green (Liebreich, 1872; Angelucci, 
1908). On the basis of an examination of 74 paintings by 13 colour- 
defective artists and students of art it is clear that Liebreich’s sign cannot 
be used with any degree of confidence, because 12 paintings had no 
shadows and of the remaining 62 only 14 showed Liebreich’s sign. The 
work of colour-defective artists cannot be detected decisively unless the 
artist can be given an adequate colour vision test. 
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I. THE YEAR 1600 


Durme THE Renaissance both poetry and painting underwent consider- 
able changes—from the humanists to Tasso, and from Masaccio to 
Titian—whereas in the theory of poetry and painting, over the whole 
aesthetic thought of the Renaissance, the main principles remained un- 
changed for more or less two centuries. These principles were: that 
beauty is an objective property of the object; that it consists in order and 
harmony, in concinnitas and decorum; that it can be evaluated by the in- 
tellect alone; that art and poetry must imitate nature; that they are sub- 
ject to generally accepted rules; that art and poetry had reached perfec- 
tion and definitive shape in antiquity; that they are cosa mentale—not only 
arts but a branch of learning, a science; that they not only have an 
aesthetic but also a moral value. These were the principles of classical 
aesthetics and these principles persisted all through the Renaissance, that 
is approximately from 1400 to 1600. 

About the year 1600, however, most of those who wrote about art 
began to turn away from those principles. It was an exceptional time, a 
time of important changes not only in politics and the social structure 
but in the theory of arts and in the arts themselves. An important social 
change concerned artists: they gained in social status. This process had 
begun in Italy during the Renaissance and now, about 1600, came to a 
head. Painters began to eclipse all other craftsmen. People accepted 
either Cardano’s dictum that ‘of all the mechanical arts painting is the 
noblest and most subtle’ or Leonardo’s view that of all the plastic arts 
painting is the only ‘liberal’ art. In Bologna, practically on the eve of 
the Seicento, painters who till that time had belonged to the guild of 
paper-makers (bombasari) at last founded an independent guild of their 
own. At its first meeting, in December 1599, this guild received in its 
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ranks artists who were to become the luminaries of the new century: 
Albani and Guido Reni. 

In the plastic arts the main sixteenth-century trends, Classicism and 
Mannerism, began to die out around the year 1600. New art forms 
appeared: the eclectic Classicism of the Carracci, the realism of Cara- 
vaggio, the Baroque. The Carracci placed the date ‘1600 on their main 
work, the frescoes in the Farnese Palace in Rome. Caravaggio as well 
reached the zenith of his career at that particular time. And Rubens, the 
great representative of the Baroque, arrived from Flanders in Rome 
precisely in 1600. 

In poetry 1600 saw the culmination of the work of Shakespeare in 
England, of Cervantes and Lope de Vega in Spain. Hamlet dates from 
1601, Don Quixote was published in 1605 but probably begun in 1600. 
And Lope de Vega was at the height of his career in 1600. About this 
year for the first time writers of prose fiction won the greatest fame and 
for the first time since antiquity, in Italy, England and Spain, the theatre 
was in its heyday. 

In music also the year 1600 was a memorable date. On the occasion of 
the wedding of Maria de Medici and Henry IV a musical drama, com- 
posed jointly by the poet Rinucci and the musician Pozi, was staged at 
the Pitti Palace in Florence. This performance is considered the begin- 
ning of a new kind of art in which music blended with poetry, mime ~ 
and spectacle—the opera, originally called ‘drama per musica’ or ‘melo- 
drama’. 

In aesthetics—which is our topic here—the changes were no less im- 
portant. About 1600 new ideas and contrasts appeared. On the one hand 
Patrizi’s aesthetics of the marvellous, and on the other the sceptical 
aesthetics of Malherbe and the pluralistic aesthetics of Giordano Bruno. 
The traditional classical aesthetics ceased to be the rule in 1600, losing its 
adherents for a time. In the following pages will be discussed, as typical 
of the years around 1600, the aesthetic views of four philosophers, three 
Italians and one Englishman, and four poets, an Englishman, a French- 
man, a Spaniard and a Pole: eight different views representing four 
types of aesthetic theory. While the classical theories of the sixteenth 
century were more or less uniform, each of the anti-classical theories of 
1600 was different. We shall see, nevertheless, that they eventually had 
something in common. 


2. THE MIRACLE AND THE CREATION 
PATRIZI Í i 
Francesco Patrizi (1529-97), one of Italy’s leading sixteenth-century 
philosophers, was the author of a treatise on poetry. Only two of the 
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proposed ten parts of this treatise appeared in print during his lifetime, 
both in 1586: La deca istoriale and La deca disputata. Five other parts re- 
mained in manuscript, to be discovered quite recently by P. O. Kristeller 
in the Bibliotheca Palatina of Parma, and discussed at length by B. 
Weinberg. Patrizi’s theory of poetry was the polar opposite of the 
classical theory typical of the sixteenth century (for instance as represented 
in the celebrated book of Lodovico Castelvetro, Poetica d’Aristotele 
Vulgarizzata, 1576). 

(a) Patrizi mamtained that poetic inspiration, furor poeticus, is the very essence of 
poetry. Poetry has many sources, but only inspiration and enthusiasm are truly 
important. (For Castelvetro inspiration, furor poeticus, was a myth.) 

(b) Patrizi believed that the poet’s inventiveness is boundless; the poet is a facitor, 
i.e. one who creates something that never existed. Poetry consists in transforming 
nature, it is finzione (fiction), formature, transformazione, transfigurazione. (For Castel- 
vetro the poet’s inventiveness was limited.) 

(c) For Patrizi only one quality was essential to poetry, the quality of marvellous- 
ness: mirabile, la maraviglia. A poet is one who creates the marvellous ın his verse: il 
facitore del mirabile in verso. That is the point of his existence. The poet’s achievement 
consists in turning every subject into something marvellous. His aim consists in 
arousing the sense of wonder (mirare). (For Castelvetro, as for most aestheticians of 
the sixteenth century, the aim was simply providing pleasure.) 

(d) While every one who wrote in the sixteenth century on poetics and theory of 
art took it-for granted that they are imitations, Patrizi was an opponent of this 
opinion. His own view was that if the poet reproduces something, it is only what his 
imagination has created; so he does not imitate reality, but expresses his ideas. 

In short Patrizi saw the essence of poetry solely in its marvellousness.* 

The marvellous is not only the subject of poetry but also its aim, and 
people’s craving for the marvellous is the motive force of poetry. It can 
take many forms, and Patrizi enumerated as many as fifteen of them 
with great precision and even in a pedantic manner: the marvellous as 
the theme of poetry can be a fairy-tale, but also something that has 
actually taken place; what is impossible, but also what is necessary; 
something quite improbable, also what can be believed. The poet draws 
the marvellous from many sources. Patrizi enumerated thirteen such 
sources: supernatural and divine, but also ordinary things if they are 
novel, unexpected, sudden. 
. There is only one mental faculty that, according to Patrizi, makes it 
possible to capture the marvellous: neither the senses nor discursive 
thought nor even imagination, but a specific ‘ability to admire’: potenza 
‘admirativa. There can be no doubt that Patrizi’s theory was pure 
Romanticism. 


SARBIEWSKI | 
_ The.other noteworthy exponent of a similar theory at the turn of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was a Pole, Kazimierz Maciej Sar- 
biewski (1595-1640). He was a poet first and foremost but the theory of 
poetry was his second vocation. To understand his poetry and his 
poetics one should know that he was a Jesuit, that he acquired know- 
ledge in Rome, wrote in Latin, was a professor in Polish Jesuit colleges. 
His De perfecta Poesi retained the form of the Italian poetics of the time 
but was independent in content, and despite the unavoidable derivations 
and models contained radically new ideas. Written about 1623, it did 
not then appear in print but circulated widely in manuscript. This 
treatise expressed an idea which was exceptional for those times: that 
poetry is a sphere of creativity and it need not necessarily limit itself to 
the truth. The poet is a creator who ‘finds’ (confingit), ‘constructs’ 
(quammodo condit) and ‘creates his work from what is new’ (de novo 
creat). Sarbiewski was not afraid to say that the poet acts in a god-like 
manner (instar Dei): he alone, because no activity comparable to his 
takes place in any other art or science. Sculptors or painters have an- 
other task: they do not create the thing they present, they only imitate. 
What they are doing is not creation for they use already existing 
materials, subjects and tools. He seems to have been the first to apply the 
idea and the name of ‘creation’ to artistic (poetic) works. Another of 
Sarbiewski’s statements on poetry was also noteworthy: that every 
poem is a closed entity, a world in itself as it were (quoddam mundus). And 
poetry has an essentially different task from that of painting or sculpture: 
it is concerned with asserting (asserit esse: dicit hic ita esse), whereas paint- 
ing and sculpture are concerned only with presenting (ostendunt) things. 

Both these views—Sarbiewski’s view that the essence of poetry is 
creation, and Patrizi’s that its essence is the marvellous—were strictly 
opposed to the classical aesthetics of the Renaissance. Though they were 
both applied by their authors to poetry only, they were forerunners of 
a general aesthetic theory which came to maturity much later in the 
Romantic Age. 


3. PLURALISTIC AND SUBJECTIVISTIC AESTHETICS 

BRUNO 

Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), who died at the stake in 1600, -was a 
fairly typical representative of the Italian philosophy of nature. He drew 
upon many sources: upon Platonic spiritualism, Aristotelian teeollogy, 
Stoic pantheism and mediaeval speculation as well as the astronomy of 
Copernicus. But he used these sources in his own way; he was an in- 
dependent thinker. His aesthetic views were independent too. He never 
wrote a treatise on aesthetics but he left a number of remarks on the sub- 
ject, especially in his Eroici furori and in a paper called De vinculis in genere. 
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Giordano Bruno’s ideas on art diverged from the usual opinions of 
the Renaissance, particularly from the view that art is subject to rules of 
general application. Indeed in Eroici furori he wrote the memorable 
words: ‘Poetry is not born of rules, unless by some accident. Rules, 
however, are derived from poetry, and therefore there are as many correct 
rules as there are kinds and species of true poets.’* He wrote this of poetry, 
but he would probably have been willing to apply it to the plastic arts 
as well. That poetry is not derived from rules but rules from poetry 
was a quite extraordinary idea for that time. And so was the 
idea that there are many correct rules, as many rules as there are 
great poets. This pluralistic conception was in direct contrast to the 
typical classical doctrine that there is a unique set of correct rules, a 
unique perfection in poetry and art. 

Bruno had a sober, minimalistic conception of beauty opposed to the 
classical dogma of objective, absolute beauty.§ While his theory of art in 
Eroici furori was pluralistic, his theory of beauty was relativistic and, 
subjectivistic, still further from the classical theory. He held: 

(a) There is no single beauty; beauty is manifold (multiplex). 

(b) There can be given no general statement on the foundation (ratio) of beauty; 
it is indefinite (indefinita) and cannot be circumscribed (incircumscriptibilis). 

(c) There is no quality that can ensure beauty; what is beautiful in one thing may 
not be beautiful ın another. “The beauty of one species is different from that of 
another.’ 

(d) There is no universal beauty which affects all men alike. What is beautiful to 
one person is not so to another. A man is enraptured by what is beautiful to him and 
not by what is beautiful totothers. Beauty is different for various species, and 
even for various individuals. Every species has a different reaction to beauty and so 
have individuals: one thing is beautiful to the populace and another to exceptional 
personalities; one thing to men, another to women; one to the weak, another to the 
stron 

(e) p depends on the disposition of the beholder. The same person depend- 
ing on his mood is or is not captivated by the charm of beauty. 

(f) And finally: ‘No beauty is absolute.’ If something is beautiful, it is so in relation 
to something else. 

These opinions were novel; at any rate, they had not been expressed 
for centuries. Relativistic as they were, they were completely different 
from the classical aesthetic theory. 

Beauty for Giordano Bruno was a property of material things; he 
did not take spiritual beauty into account. He was convinced, however, 
that material beauty is sufficient to exert a powerful influence on the 
human mind, to turn men into poets and heroes. 


GALILEO 
Galileo Galilei® (1564-1642) also belonged to the generation which 
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reached its acme about the year 1600. The great scientist took an interest 
in art, having grown up in an artistic home (his father Vincenzo was a 
musician). Whereas Renaissance artists—at least from Alberti and 
Piero della Francesca to Leonardo—endeavoured to turn art into a 
science, Galileo the scientist saw the essential difference between art and 
science.” 

His methodological principles can be reduced to four points: sciences 
should be treated, (a) experimentally (not a priori), (b) mathematically 
(not only qualitatively), (c) they should be restricted to the examination 
of phenomena (without searching for the nature of things) and (d) re- 
stricted to the study of causes (not of aims and ideals).* But for the arts 
there is no reason why they should be subject to these restrictions. The 
arts lack the virtues but also the limitations of the sciences. Galileo des- 
cribed the artist and the scientist as follows: ‘For us scientists it must 
suffice to be those less sublime workmen who seek marble in the bowels 
of the earth and bring it to light so that the artist can then reveal the 
wonderful forms which lie hidden in its rude and formless womb.’ Art 
and science have different aims and different possibilities. This was 
exactly opposite to the opinions and desires of the Renaissance classi- 
casts. 

Galileo wrote a letter in 1612 to the painter Cigoli concerning the 
hierarchy of the fine arts, in which he argued for the primacy of paint- 
ing. Painting creates greater illusion, as it represents a three-dimensional 
object on a two-dimensional surface, and leads the spectator to take this 
surface to be the object depicted upon it. Painting therefore belongs to a 
higher order, since it performs a more difficult task. Artistry consists in 
overcoming difficulties; the more difficult the task it sets itself, the 
higher the stature of art. ‘Imitation is the more admirable, the more 
distant are its means from the thing imitated.’ This was a novel, anti- 
classical motivation of an old view of painting. 

' In a comparison between painting and sculpture Galileo worked out 
a distinction which was revived only much later, after three hundred 
years. Both painting and sculpture show the three-dimensional quality 
of things, but each in its different way: painting does so only for the eye, 
sculpture for the touch as well. Galileo distinguished between visual 
relief (rilievo visible) and tactile relief (al tatto). His distinction anticipated 
‘Riegl’s well known and widely accepted distinction between ‘optic’ 
and ‘haptic’ elements in the plastic arts. Another distinction by Galileo: 
some works of art are formed in a non-continuous manner out of separate 
elements, as for example mosaic and inlay work (this was described as 
intarsiare); other arts, such as oil painting, are formed in a continuous 
manner (sfurmandosi dolcemente i confini). Galileo applied this distinction, to 
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poetry as well, comparing Tasso’s works to mosaics. It may also be 
applied to music (the piano and the violin). 

The stressing of the difference between art snd science, the attempt to 
evaluate art according to the illusion it creates, the distinction between 
the visual and the tactile factor in the art—all these contributions could 
hardly be incorporated in the classical system of aesthetics. 


4. THE AIRY NOTHING AND THE IMAGINATION 


SHAKESPEARE 

The characters in Shakespeare’s plays? express a number of thoughts 
germane to aesthetics. Admittedly these thoughts—which reappear, 
though only incidentally, in his Sonnets—have little uniformity. In 
Venus and Adonis Shakespeare sings the praises of beauty: ‘. . . And 
beauty dead, black chaos comes again’ (line 1020). In The Merchant of 
Venice (v. 1) he says: “The man that hath not music in himself, Nor is 
not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, Is fit for treasons, stratagems 
and spoils. . . .’ In Romeo and Juliet the phrase occurs: “Beauty too rich 
for me, for earth too dear’—seeming to imply that too perfect a love- 
liness is an unnatural phenomenon. In Shakespeare’s aesthetics can be 
included praise of the sense of sight as the sense most responsive to 
beauty: this is voiced in Troilus and Cressida by Achilles, who describes 
the eye as ‘that most pure spirit of sense’ (III,3). Shakespeare makes a 
special point of the permanence of art, poetry, beauty: ‘Not marble, nor 
the gilded monuments of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme...’ 
(Sonnet LV). Similarly in Sonnet XII ‘. . . sweets and beauties do them- 
selves forsake, And die as fast as they see others grow . . .’ and it is only 
poetry that perpetuates beauty, as in Sonnet XIX *. . . My love shall in 
my verse live ever young.’ (Also in Sonnet LV.) 

Above all, Shakespeare speaks of the relation of art and nature: that is 
the main theme to which he repeatedly returns. In what his characters 
say on the matter five propositions can be distinguished. 


(a) Nature is the model of art. But what kind of nature? Unlike the Italian six- 
teenth-century theoreticians Shakespeare did not see nature in a metaphysical light. 
Hamlet proposes, as a model for artists (actors) to follow, neither the sublimity nor 
the power but the ‘modesty of nature’ (IIL. 2). What is the essential feature of nature? 
Life. Therefore Shakespeare frequently juxtaposed nature and inanimate statues 
(AlP's Well that Ends Well, IV, 2, also in Cymbeline and Othello). 

(b) In The Winter's Tale (IV, 3), speaking of the cultivation of flowers, Polixenes 
says it is an art akin to and as creative as nature: ‘. . . the art itself is nature.’ This, per- 
haps the most specific and essential of Shakespeare’s statements about art, sheds the 
greatest light on his own work. If life is the essential characteristic of nature, then 
the statement that art itself is nature means: art creates life. 
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(c) The third proposition goes still further: art surpasses nature. In The Winter's 
Tale it is said that art completes, improves and transforms nature. In Timon of 
Athens (I, 1) Shakespeare says that art ‘tutors nature’, that its creations, although 
artificial, are ‘livelier than life’. In The Rape of Lucrece he wrote: ‘. . . A thousand 
lamentable objects there in scorn of life, art gave lifeless life . . .’ (lines 1373-4). That 
is the work of imagination: it is imagination that gives life to inanimate objects, it is 
the fancy that can ‘outwork nature’ (Antony and Cleopatra, IL, 2). 

(d) The main aim of art is truth. ‘Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous 
seem by that sweet ornament which truth does give’ (Sonnet LIV). But this does not 
exclude illusions and fancies; on the contrary they are necessary to art. That is the 
fourth of Shakespeare’s propositions. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream Theseus says: 
‘The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven; And, as imagination bodies forth The forms of things unknown the 
poet’s pen Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing A local habitation and a 
name. Such tricks has strong imagination.’ Fine frenzy, heaven and earth, things un- 
known, the airy nothing to which poetry gives habitation, the strength and frenzy 
of imagination—these few words hold the entire anti-classical theory of art. The 
poet has expressed. concisely all that it took prose writers weighty tomes to explain. 
Similarly there is a whole theory of poetry and art in As You Like It (IH, 3) when, on 
being asked whether ‘poetical’ means true and honest, Touchstone answers: ‘No, 
truly, for the truest poetry is the most feigning.’ 

(e) Finally, the fifth proposition on the relation of art and reality. True poetry, 
though it is like life, has nothing to do with existing life. That is the sense of Hamler’s 
words (II, 2), “What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba That he should weep for 
her?” 


His characters’ statements about art are in accord with Shakespeare’s 
own art. The words he wrote in The Winter's Tale—'the art itself is 
nature’—apply to his own art, which was ‘nature’, i.e. it gave life to its 
creations. In his elegy upon Shakespeare Ben Jonson wrote that the 
plays of the ancients, when compared to Shakespeare’s, ceased to 
please, appearing dead, contrived, unnatural: ‘as they were not of 
natural family’. 

The only aesthetics already developed at the time, and with which 
Shakespeare could have been familiar, were the Classical aesthetics with 
their system of universal rules. Shakespeare, however, demanded an- 
other. The Classical theory, which was sufficiently general to embrace 
even Mannerist or Baroque works of art, did not encompass Shake- 
speare’s works with their supremacy of emotion over reasoning, of 
imagination over rules, of life over stateliness, of the spirit over form, of 
freedom over accepted rules, of ‘airy nothing’ over concinnitas and 
decorum. The aesthetics which corresponds to Shakespeare’s work was 
not formulated until Romanticism. 


BACON 
Poetry, art, beauty held an unexpectedly prominent place in the 
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scientific, empirical philosophy of Francis Bacon;!° and especially 
poetry, which he acknowledged as a branch of learning. Bacon distin- 
guished three branches of learning (doctrina), corresponding to the three 
mental functions: reason, memory and imagination. Science (scientia) is 
the product of reason and history that of memory; the two differ in that 
science puts forward general theories, while history describes individual 
facts. Poetry, the third branch of learning, is the product of the third 
function of the mind: imagination. Bacon the empiricist believed 
imagination—and with it poetry—to play its part in men’s discovery of 
the world, discussed it in his works on the sciences: the English Advance- 
ment of Learning (1605), and the Latin De dignitate et augmentis scien- 
tiarum (1623). 

The description of poetry as a product of the imagination broke with 
the traditional definition of poetry as an art of imitation. Poetry con- 
structs a new world, a world which is more to people’s liking. It satisfies 
the mind—only with shadows it is true, but it does satisfy: ‘animo umbris 
satisfacit cum solida habere non possit. It endows objects with beauty, 
variety, order and greatness which they do not in themselves possess. It 
provides the unexpected in the humdrum uniformity of everyday life. 
It corrects history by introducing the justice in which history is so ob- 
viously deficient (corrigit historiam secundum meritum). It moulds things 
and events to human needs and desires—unlike reason, which on the 
contrary moulds desire to reality. Poetry is a peculiar creation, firstly 
because it is free, ‘working by chance, not by rule’; secondly because it 
produces new things; thirdly because it produces things which are 
beautiful. It attains its aim through a new disposition of things, by 
imagining ‘marriages and divorces’ between them which do not exist in 
reality. It does so freely and at will (ad libitum, ad placitum). 

In Bacon’s system the visual arts held a different position from that of 
poetry: to him they were not a branch of learning, but a means of 
supplying values. He distinguished on the whole four values: health, 
beauty, strength and the experiencing of pleasure. Medicine cares for 
health, ‘cosmetic arts for beauty, athletics for strength, the arts of pleasure 
(artes voluptuariae) for pleasure. These last arts are divided among the 
several senses: hearing is delighted by music, sight by painting and by 
those arts which contrive buildings, gardens, clothes, vessels, etc. All of 
them care for beauty as well. Music and the plastic arts act upon the 
purest, most refined senses and therefore can be numbered among the 
liberal arts. They afford beauty, novelty, freedom, and therefore stand 
on the borderline between the arts and poetry. 

About poetry and the arts Bacon wrote in a learned Latin treatise, 
while his essay on beauty was written in English about the year 1600. Yet 
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what he wrote on beauty was similar to what he wrote on poetry and 
the arts. This was natural, because beauty was to him an essential element 
of poetry and of the arts. ‘There is no excellent beauty, that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion.’ This statement of Bacon’s directly 
opposed the traditional classical views. He criticized Diirer for wishing 
to build up human figures geometrically, ‘more geometrico’: they 
‘would please nobody but the painter that made them’. If a painter 
creates a good painting, and a musician creates a perfect melody, they do 
so ‘by a kind of felicity . . . and not by rule’. This was a fully anti-classical 
opinion. Bacon’s dictum might serve as a slogan for the new aesthetics. 

Bacon saw the greatest beauty in living things, and their free expan- 
sion. He was attracted by large areas of wild, lush vegetation, maintain- 
ing that nothing is more pleasing to the eye than green grass well cut. 
This foreshadowed Chambers, the “English Garden’, the picturesque 
Romantic style. 

With Bacon aesthetics had at last freed itself from the traditions of 
antiquity, which persisted for an exceptionally long time. A living 
beauty which defies calculation and general formulae, an art which 
serves life, which is based on freedom and innovation—those were his 
guiding thoughts. And they were fairly close to those of Shakespeare. 
The poet and the philosopher expressed their ideas differently, but their 
„outlook on aesthetics was similar. 


5. PROFESSIONAL AND CYNICAL AESTHETICS 

MALHERBE 

François de Malherbe (1555-1628), a French poet living in the time of 
Henry IV and Louis XIM, won such fame that he was called ‘Le régent 
du Parnasse’. Although he never formulated it systematically, he did 
have a poetic programme of his own and an unusual one at that. We 
know about his theoretical ideas from his notes in the margins of verses 
he read and from his correspondence with his friend, the Margrave de 
Racan. ‘If our poetry outlives us,’ Malherbe wrote to his friend, ‘all the 
glory we can anticipate is that people will say that we were two excel- 
lent arrangers of syllables, that we wielded great power over words to be 
able to place them so correctly in line, and also that we were mad to 
have wasted the best part of our lives in an activity of so little use to the 
public and to ourselves.’ And elsewhere he wrote: ‘It would be foolish 
to expect, for writing verse, a reward other than one’s own entertainment, 
for a good poet is of no more use to the State than a good skittles 
player." So poetry was for him ‘an arrangement of syllables’ and a 
private entertainment. 

Malherbe thought it was absurd pretentiousness to want something 
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that pleases oneself to please everybody. To him the only fruit of poetic 
works was that they ‘satisfy the curiosity of those who have nothing 
better to do’. His negative attitude was not, it is true, confined to 
poetry: “Whatever the clothes one wears, and whatever roads one 
travels, one reaches the same conclusion: life is pure folly.’ The majority 
of things which were and still are held to be the virtues of poetry were 
not valued by Malherbe. He made quite clear what according to him 
poetry is not. First he believed that a poetic quality in the subject was 
unnecessary, and even dangerous. ‘Lyricism swamps and destroys good 
forms of poetry; the poet should control it, not surrender to it.’ Poetic 
fancies? ‘Malherbe had an aversion to poetic fancies,’ wrote Racan. For 
him, only truth remained in poetry. Allegory? He condemned it and 
made no use of it. A distinctive poetic language? This he repudiated: 
according to him there is no specifically poetic speech. The difference 
between prose and poetry is the same as that between walking and danc- 
ing. In that case perhaps the value of poetry lies in the choice of beautiful 
words? Malherbe liked neither beautiful words nor the grand style, pre- 
ferring a simple, ordinary language. The search for new words? It is in- 
expedient and unnecessary. Then perhaps the poetic work is charac- 
terized by individuality, since every poet writes in his own particular 
way? To Malherbe individuality in poetry was neither useful nor neces- 
sary; in poetry the important thing is a suitable, not an individual choice 
of words. Sophistication? Malherbe did not value it, for sophistication 
leads to mannerism, and mannerism is a bad thing. The poet’s freedom? 
He opposed all licence in poetry. Following great models? He disliked all 
models, both those of antiquity and those of contemporary Italy. Poetic 
inspiration, then? He did not believe in inspiration: poetry is a craft in 
which inspiration is both unnecessary and impossible. Poetry is not a 
matter of inspiration, nor of giving free rein to one’s emotions. 

What then, after all those negatives, is left to poetry? Professional 
standards. Writing is the poet’s profession, which he should carry out 
conscientiously, with the correct choice of words and syllables. To 
Malherbe poetry was not a matter of inventiveness or emotion but a 
deliberate, precise labour requiring calculation, logical construction and 
tigid discipline. This view too was very different from the Classical 


theory. 


LOPE DE VEGA 

Among the great Spanish writers of about 1600 who expressed their 
opinions on art and poetry Cervantes held sensible but rather traditional 
ideas. The playwright Lope de Vega, however (1562-1635), who 
reached the peak of his career around the year 1600, gave full expression 
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to unconventional views on poetry. At the request of the Academy of 
Madrid he wrote in 1609 a small treatise entitled The New Art of Writing 
Comedies.* In this work he relates that when he was about to write a 
comedy he put all rules under lock and key, removed Plautus and 
Terence from the room and took as his model the plays by those who 
sought the “applause of the crowd’. After all it is the public that pays for 
these trifles, so it is only right to give them what they want. This 
was a very radical doctrine, yet Lope de Vega was not alone in sub- 
scribing to it. Malherbe Held equally sober, cynical views on poetry. 

What are the rules of this art for the sake of applause? They demand, 
Lope de Vega maintained, that art should imitate real people, should be 
a mirror of customs. It should observe the laws of probability: ‘Never 
depict impossible things,’ he advised, ‘for the prime maxim of art is that 
it should imitate only that which is possible.’ It should confirm people 
in virtue: ‘Depict as far as possible only virtuous deeds, for virtue is 
admired everywhere.’ This leads to the rather unexpected conclusion 
that those very rules and forms of art which guarantee the acclaim of 
the populace have become accepted by the theorists and are known as 
classics. In short Lope de Vega praised the same rules and forms of art as 
did the classical theory, though for quite different reasons. His view 
that poetry has no other purpose and measure than the acclaim of the 
crowd, as well as Malherbe’s view that poets are nothing more than 
arrangers of syllables, were both opposed to the classical theory of the 
Renaissance. 


6. SUMMING-UP 


The developments in aesthetics around the year 1600 can be summed 
up as follows: 

At that point the classical aesthetics which prevailed throughout the 
Renaissance, having undergone only the slightest variations over two 
centuries, lost its status rather suddenly. Artists, who over those cen- 
turies had written many important theoretical treatises, now became 
indifferent to theory. Scientists on the other hand devoted themselves to 
aesthetics more than they had done hitherto. And so did poets. But the 
theory they put forward was no longer the classical one. Indeed their 
views were in many respects diametrically opposed to classical ideas. 
How are we to sum up these anti-classical views, partly Romantic, 
partly subjectivist, pluralistic, sceptical? They were not Mannerist. 
Neither were they Baroque. There is only one answer which appears to 
be correct, though unexpected: the aesthetic innovations of 1600 were 
Romantic. It is characteristic of Romanticism that the spirit is given 
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greater importance than form, and freedom is valued more highly than 
adherence to rules. Undoubtedly Patrizi’s theory was a Romantic one. 
But such aesthetics is to be found not only in Patrizi’s theory (art seen as 
the marvellous), but also in those of Sarbiewski (art seen as creation), of 
Shakespeare (art seen as a force of nature) even of Bacon (as a game and 
a felicity) or of Bruno (poetic rules are as many as there are good poets). 

Yet the aesthetic ideas of 1600 also include some which seem to tend 
in a different direction from the Romantic: for example, the cynical 
outlook on poetry of Lope de Vega and Malherbe. And yet those views, 
too, were a form of Romanticism: a negative form. They were a reac- 
tion against the classical aesthetics, which revered the artist as a high- 
priest while in reality he is no more important or admirable than a 
skittles player. Two centuries later during the period called Romanti- 
cism there was no lack of such cynical forays against classical dogmas. 
On the whole it would be nearest to the truth, therefore, to consider the 
aesthetics of the year 1600 as Romantic. 

This early Romanticism did not last long. The classical aesthetics 
proved to be the stronger and returned to stay all through the seven- 
teenth century, and even longer! The Romanticism of 1600 was no 
more than an episode. It was not until at least a hundred and fifty years 
later that there came a longer period of Romanticism. The brevity of 
that episode, however, does not lessen its importance in the history of 
aesthetics. 
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BYZANTINE ART AS A RELIGIOUS 
AND DIDACTIC ART* 


P. A. Michelis 


BYZANTINE ART, especially Byzantine painting, was not only a religious . 
but also a didactic art. Its object was by its icons to teach the Christian 
Orthodox religion even to the illiterate. In the words of Basil the Great: 
‘What the verbal account presents to the ear the silent picture reveals 
by imitation.” : 

Imitation alone, however, did not seem adequately to fulfil the func- 
tion of the icon since its divine ‘visions’ were further enriched with 
inscriptions (Fig. 1), which identified the persons represented, indicated 
the subject of the scenes which were depicted or were dogmatic or 
liturgical quotations and fragments from Gospel texts often inscribed on 
rotulae which the saints held in their hands (Fig. 2). Indeed in the Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem there are mosaics which contain no figura- 
tive representations but are full of inscriptions explaining the Creed.* 
From the theological point of view the practice of adding inscriptions 

‘to the icons furthered their didactic purpose because it helped the 
beholder to recognise the persons, to understand the meaning or by 
silently reading the words of the inscription to remember a theological 
text. : 

These inscriptions, however, created a contradiction. For in the words 
of Gregory of Nyssa‘ the icon, like a ‘language-bearing book’ (uBAlov 
yAwrropépor), was intended to instruct even the unlettered purely 
through contemplation of the painting. What, then, was the reason for 
these inscriptions, which only the few could read? Were they a theologi- 
cal pleonasm? 

In the very early Christian paintings, especially those of the Cata- 

* This paper was read at the 13th International Congress of Byzantine Studies held at 
Oxford in September 1966. 
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combs, such inscriptions were very rare. (Fig. 3) Driven underground, 
Christianity preferred to use secret symbols recognisable only by the 
initiate. As is well known, the image of the fish, which at this time came 
to be a symbol of Christ, derived from the initial letters of the words 
Inoots Xpwords Geos Yids Swryp (Jesus Christ, Son of God, (our) 
Saviour), which form the word Iy6vs (fish). Such recondite symbols 
persisted even after Christianity had been officially established and 
artists retained the habit, if not of concealing, at any rate of merely 
suggesting the content of their works by symbols. The Orpheus of the 
Byzantine Museum at Athens, for example, is Christ in the guise of 
Orpheus. In the Ravenna mosaic Christ is pictured as the Good Shep- 
herd. (Fig. 4). But in 692 ap the 

Council of Trullo decided that these ‘symbols and first drafts of the 
truth’ (ovußoàá re kal mpoyåpáyuàra rís dàņðeías) had lost any 
meaning from the moment that man could depict Grace and Truth 
directly by representing the Christ-God-Logos ‘in the human shape’ 
(kara rév dvOpumivoy yapaxrfpa). From this time symbols were 
revcaled—but, as we have seen, not only by visions but by inscriptions 
also, as if the Church feared that the subjects represented in the icons 
might be misunderstood or remain unknown. 

Besides the main inscription the Crucifixion in Hosios Loukas has two 
` suggestive inscriptions beneath the arms of the Cross: ‘Behold Thy Son’ 
and ‘Behold Thy Mother.’ ("180d ó Yids Zov and ’ 80d ý Mirnp Zov). 
Since they bring the element of thought into play such inscriptions 
intrude on the purely aesthetic contemplation of the icon by referring to 
its subject. They introduced an element of theological instruction and 
for that reason were called ‘teachings’ (88acxaAiar), But they introduced 
an element of sublime initiation since they related the icon to intelligible 
beauty whereas as pictorial ‘imitation’ it was related to sensuous beauty. 
In order to adapt the inscriptions to a purely aesthetic approach towards 
the icon art converted them, in the first place, into a decorative feature 
contributing to the formal composition of the icon as a whole, as for 
instance the vertical inscription O IPO®HTHC AAPQN (The Prophet 
Aaron) in the Daphni picture of the prophet. (Fig. 6). Secondly it con- 
tracted some inscriptions into abbreviations (ovvropoypadia:), which 
finally became symbolic signs like the letters which accompany the 
icons of Christ and the Virgin (I XS MHP 6) and are inscribed on 
the icon symmetrically as mysterious seals. (Fig. 7). 

True, such signs of abbreviated words could be read only by the 
initiate. But the figure of Christ was familiar to all, and the figure of the 
Virgin holding her Child was self-evident. On other icons also whose 
meaning was self-evident, such as the Crucifixion and the Nativity, the 
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inscriptions still remained and finally became part of the icon itself, for 
teaching through the word and not by ‘imitation’ alone was of the 
highest importance to the Church. It was as if the Church feared the 
seduction of art, the turmoil it might arouse in the soul by its expressive 
charm, and wished to clarify the meaning of the icon for the beholder. 
Of course some symbols remained: for instance the sun, the moon, the 
death’s head, and allegorical beings such as Night and Dawn. And less 
well known personages or allusions to parables often needed elucidation ` 
so that longer inscriptions accompanied the figures, especially in minia- 
tures. But the antithesis between the image and the inscription always 
remains, particularly for the modern spectator, who cannot realise that 
the art of the Byzantine painter was limited to the making of the icon 
while the disposition of the figures and, of course, the inscriptions were * 
ordained by the Holy Fathers.’ 

A modern observer looking at the icon either does not notice the 
inscription or, if he does, is surprised-and wonders what its purpose can 
be, especially when the subject is well known and self-evident. He is 
scarcely likely to think of Byzantine art as didactic and subordinated to 
theological doctrine and to the concept of intelligible beauty. This is the 
point I should like to stress, because these facts influenced the whole 
aesthetic mentality of Byzantine religious art. The Hellenistic tradition . 
(we always say) influenced Byzantine art by its love of representation. ” 
We should add, I think, that it also influenced it by its love of the Word 
(the Logos), a fact which is evidenced by the inscriptions but—we shall 
see—not only by them. 

If when we look at the Nativity of Daphni (Fig. 9), for instance, we 
tolerate the inscription H PENNHCIC, it is because itis suitably integrated 
with the composition and from an artistic point of view acts as a decora- 
tive element. We are not used to seeing such inscriptions in Renaissance 
religious paintings, for naturalistic art regards them as superfluous or 
even incongruous with a painting which by its imitation of reality seems 
to transfer us into the actual space and time of the-action depicted. In the 
sky of El Greco’s Crucifixion (Fig. 10) thunder can be heard but no 
inscriptions can be seen; instead the painter put them on the cross in 
order to have a stable background. But by ‘imitating’ dematerialised 
figures poised with solemnity in hierachical order in frontal or three- 
quarter view on a gold background Byzantine religious art transports 
us to a transcendental space and time which admits of such inscriptions 
both as a sign of the eternal Word (the Logos) and as its seal. (Fig. 11) ` 
One may say of such icons, then, that in the beginning was the word of 
the inscription, the theological concept, and in the end again the inscrip- 
tion as its seal, a certificate of the truth of the icon. Thus the icon under 
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the inscription may be regarded as a transient representation of the 
Word’s fulfilment in this world, a world which starts from the nativity 
of Christ and ends with the Second Judgement. Or again by virtue of 
its seal the icon can be regarded as an immutable and eternal vision of 
the Truth, a theophany: for there is but one Christ, one Virgin, one Nati- 
vity, one Crucifixion, each unique and unrepeatable. And the inscription 
is there to affirm that this is the only Christ, this is the unique and 
unrepeatable Nativity, and so on. 

The didactic motive in Byzantine painting influenced not only in- 
dividual works but also the arrangement and juxtaposition of paintings 
on the walls of the church. Certain rules of ecclesiastical iconography 
governed the position of the subjects, their hierachies and, last but not 
least, the choice of subjects represented. The Church was conceived as 
an image of the cosmos and therefore three zones were established: the 
upperniost symbolising heaven, the middle zone symbolising the Holy 
Land and the bottom one symbolising the terrestrial world. Above them 
all stood aloft the Pantocrator on top of the dome and in the apsis of the 
sanctuary the Holy Virgin, the Platytera, mediating between Earth and 
Heaven. Both these figures were on a much larger scale than the other 
icons in accordance with their the hierarchical rank. The subjects were 
also ordered in accordance with two cycles, the ‘topographical’ relating 
to the parts of the church and the ‘festival’ relating to the Calendar.8 

This is to say that the church itself as an architectural entity, and each 
of its constituent parts, also held a symbolic meaning. According to 
Symeon of Thessalonica the narthex represented the earth, the dome the 
heavens and the holy altar what is above the heavens.” The Cross formed 
by the ground-plan of the church constructed as a cross inscribed in a 
square was also symbolic, and the problem of buttressing the dome by 
four cylindrical vaults was happily solved in this fashion. (Fig. 12) If we 
take this architectural symbolism into account we may maintain that 
, Byzantine architecture was also in a sense didactic. But the cross is one 
of the more abstract symbols. Architecture did use insciptions also, as for 
instance on the architrave of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. 
(Fig. 13). It also made use of monograms on the capitals of its columns. 
(Fig. 14). But for the aesthetic impression created it had recourse pri- 
marily to the functional purpose of the parts. For example it was obvious 
to all who followed the liturgy that the narthex was originally reserved 
for the uninitiated; even today it announces itself as a forehall of the 
central space. The sanctuary too proclaims its meaning by its position | 
at the end of the main axis, behind the iconostasis like an adytum, and 
by its apsidal form, the place from where the eastern light of morning 
enters. Finally the dome by its spherical shape obviously imitates the 
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vault of heaven, which it further suggests by the concentration of light. 

Byzantine painting is not the only art which has incorporated i inscrip- 
tions. In Greek vase painting the figures were often explained by inscrip- 
tions but as far as I know in Greek art the inscription never reports, like 
a label, the events which are depicted. This is a feature which belongs 
to Byzantine art only, and that because it taught a religion which claims 
to be ‘catholic’ and ‘unique,’ in which Christ is the Son of the only God, 
an incarnation of the Logos. Therefore I would characterise the Greek 
inscriptions as explanatory or informative rather than didactic. 

This Greek tradition was adopted by Byzantine religious painting and 
transformed into a highly didactic instrument. For the Orthodox Church 
the aesthetic value of a painting did not suffice to convince the beholder 
of its sacred meaning; this had to be defined by the words of the inscrip- 
tion. The Byzantine inscription, then, did not merely inform but also 
served as an assurance that the icon was a theophany. The symbolic 
inscription had the power of the eternal Word and the icon, though a 
fugitive representation of this theophany by material means, was true, 
sacred and eternal. Therefore in Byzantine icons imitation was never 
naturalistic. 

Certainly Byzantine painting had to move the spectator aesthetically 
as well since otherwise the inscription alone would not suffice to attract 
him unless he was already a fervent believer who read the inscription 
and was satisfied even if the painting was bad. Yet even in the case of the 
believer if he stood before a poor work, something would be lacking 
and he would not fall into ecstasy. That is why the Church had recourse 
to artists from whom she expected good works of art, able to convince 
and inspire even the unbeliever, the pagan or the Moslem—as did 
Haghia Sophia when it impressed the Russians as the most magnificent 
church they had ever seen. The inscription does not add any aesthetic 
value to good paintings unless it is artistically conceived (Fig. 15), in 
which case it projects the transcendental concept of the representation. 
If, however, it is inartistically conceived and badly arranged, its didactic 
purpose will conflict with the aesthetic purpose of the work; the icon 
will then be a failure, for the didactic and aesthetic factors will seem to 
be divorced. In Byzantine painting as a whole, however, the aesthetic 
factor has so happily assimilated to the didactic that a modern spectator 
is usually scarcely aware of any didactic element there. Conversely the 
fervent believer or theologically minded beholder will pay so much 
attention to the inscription that he may overlook the aesthetic factor 
which in fact dominates every Byzantine work of art worthy of thename. 

It is true that the Church never spoke of the aesthetic factor. According 
to Grabar we had to wait until Photius to be told that the perfect beauty 
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of Orthodoxy was a proof of its Truth1° Only Theodore Studites 
justified the painters who tried by aesthetic means to communicate a 
feeling of the presence of the divine? The icons, be it noted, did not 
have to give aesthetic expression to divine Grace and ‘energy,’ for these 
were vouchsafed them from above and were not a part of them! 
According to Pseudo-Dionysius man has been transformed through 
Christ and is thus able to contemplate sensible symbols intelligibly, or in 
other words to experience theophanies. 

Inscriptions certainly have an artistic history. One could trace their 
origin and evolution, their size in relation to the figures and the manner 
of their arrangement and collocation in the icon. Letters also have a 
history in Byzantine art and one might follow the transformation of 
their forms at different periods of Byzantine history. (Fig. 16). Finally 
one might also explore the art of abbreviation and presenting words 
as seals of symbolic and artistic value. But all this would require a 
volume to itself. ; 

Finally, it might be asked, setting apart the inscriptions, how far did 
the didactic theological motive influence Byzantine art as a whole? 
Throughout Byzantine art the underlying didactic purpose kept con- 
stantly to the fore— 

First, its purely religious function, which demanded a sublime hieratic 
style; 

Second, that the icons must achieve this hieratic style and preserve it 
as a tradition; 

Third, that the artist was a servant of the religious doctrine and might 
not indulge in subjective expression or in art for art’s sake; 

Fourth, that the icon was subordinate to the Word—while aesthe- 
tically it was a transient vision, it was theologically a vision of the eternal, 
a theophany; 

Fifth, that this art was addressed to the layman, even the illiterate, and 
had to suggest the meaning of its representations by simple means, a 
clear arrangement!*, and not by complicated artificial techniques. 

Finally, it had to create certain representational types which were to be 
constantly repeated despite all subjective variation; for these types, being 
objective, were nearest to the Truth as confirmed by the seal of the 
inscription. Thus on looking at the icon of the Virgin one would say: 
‘This is the Virgin and any other, different image cannot be the Virgin.” 
At the high point of recognition the image meets the Word, the visual 
the intelligible. The inscription helps the spectator to recognize the 
icon and to identify it; the icon by means of a sublime aesthetic expres- 
sion helps him to visualize the Word in a transcendental sphere of 
intelligible beauty. 


- 
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14. Ravenna, San Vitale. Capital with monogram. 
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SYMPOSIUM: WITTGENSTEIN AND 
PROBLEMS OF OBJECTIVITY IN 
AESTHETICS* 


(1) Cyril Barrett 


In ong of his unpublished notebooks Wittgenstein writes: ‘Scientific 
questions can interest me but not really fascinate me. Only conceptual and 
aesthetic questions do that for me.’ In spite of this remark, however, 
Wittgenstein’s explicit statements on aesthetics are sparsely scattered 
throughout his writings. It might be argued, however, that broadly 
understood there is a great deal of aesthetics in Wittgenstein’s works, and 
that aesthetics as he conceived it is the paradigm of philosophy, also as he 
conceived it. Speaking for example about reasons in aesthetics, he says: 
‘the same sort of “reasons” were given, not only in Ethics, but also in 
Philosophy.’ (Moore’s notes, Mind, 1955.) This, however, is too large a 
subject to pursue here. But what is to be said about objectivity in Witt- 
genstein’s aesthetics has a direct bearing on this wider issue. 

Wittgenstein does not raise the question of objectivity formally but it 
is evidently in his mind in what he says about the importance of rules in 
aesthetics, the importance of the visual aspects of painting, the distinc- 
tion between aesthetic and psychological explanations. I shall confine 
myself in this paper to the last of these. 

‘People often say,’ Wittgenstein remarks in his second lecture on 
aesthetics: ‘that aesthetics is a branch of psychology. The idea is that 
once we are more advanced, everything—all the mysteries of art—will 
be understood by psychological experiments. Exceedingly stupid as the 
idea is, this is roughly it.’ (Lectures and Conversations, p. 17.) 


* Symposium at the Annual Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics in Septem- 
ber 1966. The paper by Margaret Paton was not delivered at the Conference owing to illness, 
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And the reason why he considers it stupid is given, e.g. in his fourth 
lecture, where he says: 


We can dream of predicting the reactions of human beings, say to works of art. If 
we imagine the dream realized we'd not thereby have solved what we feel to be 
aesthetic puzzlements, although we may be able to predict that a certain line of 
poetry will, on a certain person, act in such and such a way. (Ibid., p- 29) 


What are aesthetic puzzlements of which Wittgenstein speaks? 

For Wittgenstein aesthetic questions or puzzlements take such forms 
as: Why do these bars of music give me such a peculiar impression? 
Why does this sentence sound queer somehow? These are, of course, 
the sort of questions the critic asks (or should ask) and attempts to 
answer. It might therefore be more accurate and less confusing to speak 
of Wittgenstein’s case for the objectivity of criticism rather than for the 
objectivity of aesthetics. At any rate, when Wittgenstein speaks of 
aesthetics he generally means the activity in which literary, musical and 
art critics indulge. 

By an aesthetic explanation (in this context, at least) Wittgenstein 
means the kind of answer which meets these questions; for instance, the 
reason why a certain word in a sentence has the effect it does. 

Wittgenstein considered that a science of aesthetics would not solve 
aesthetic puzzles because it would not tell us about the work of art, 
which is the principal source of our puzzlement, but about ourselves. In 
other words a science of aesthetics would be concerned with the sub- 
jective response of the spectator, whereas aesthetic puzzles are about 
something objective, about the work itself. 

Wittgenstein is quite explicit on this point. It is a curious thing about 
psychological experiments, he says (and a science of aesthetics would be, 
for him, psychological aesthetics—it will be remembered that about 
1912 when at Cambridge he carried out experiments on rhythm in 
music) that they must be carried out on a number of subjects under cer- 
tain conditions (drugs, etc.). This enables one to predict how people in 
general will react. But this does not explain why the work has the parti- 
cular effect it has. ‘Supposing,’ he says, 

‘it was found that all our judgements proceeded from our brains. We discovered 
particular kinds of mechanism in the brain, formulated general laws, etc. One 
could show that this sequence of notes produces this particular kind of reaction; 
makes a man smile and say: “Oh, how wonderful. . . .” The question is whether this 
is the sort of explanation we should like to have when we are puzzled about aes- 
thetic i impression, e.g. there is a puzzle—“Why do these bars give me such a peculiar 
impression?” Obviously it isn’t . . . a calculation, an account of reactions, ctc., we 
want—apart from the obvious impossibility of the thing.’ (Ibid., p. 20) 


An aesthetic explanation, on the other hand, is not about reactions. ‘If 
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we say, e.g. of a bass, “It is too heavy; it moves too much,” we are not 
saying, “If it moved less, it would be more agreeable to me.” Such a 
statement as, “That bass moves too much,” is not a statement about 
human beings at all.’ Wittgenstein cites Brahms’s reply to Joachim, who 
suggested that the Fourth Symphony should open with two chords. It was 
not, says Wittgenstein, that ‘that wouldn’t produce the feeling he wanted 
to produce’, but something more like ‘that isn’t what I meant’. 

Now there is obviously room for a distinction of this kind between 
scientific and aesthetic explanations. If it were possible (and Wittgen- 
stein doubts, if he does not deny, such a possibility)—if it were possible 
to predict a person’s reaction to a poem or a piece of music and explain 
it in terms of brain processes, this would still not explain what it was 
about the work itself which had this effect. But matters are not quite so 
clear-cut as Wittgenstein seems to suggest. The subjective cannot be 
totally discounted. It is surely an exaggeration to say that ‘that bass 
moves too much’ is not a statement about human beings at all. And it is 
only incorrect (though a thorough-going relativist might not admit 
even this) to say: ‘If it moves less, it would not be agreeable to me’, if we 
understand ‘me’ as a particular individual (in the narrowly subjective 
sense) and not as any subject hearing the music, and ‘agreeable’ as 
merely agreeable and not as what satisfies. For surely the only test I can 
have of whether the bass is right is that it becomes more agreeable, more 
satisfying. 

Wittgenstein is aware of this difficulty. He is aware that the subjec- 
tive concomitant cannot be ignored. If something is wrong with a work, 

‘I will feel discomfort and if the work is improved, the cause of my dis- 
comfort will be removed and the discomfort will cease. And this leads 
him to refine the distinction a little. He does this by introducing another 
distinction, this time from the subjective side. He distinguishes between 
two kinds of discomfort. There is the straightforward, common-or- 
garden, physical discomfort that one feels after eating too many toma- 
toes, and another kind which he calls ‘directed’. With physical discom- 
fort I simply feel it. In the case of directed discomfort I am aware of the 
cause of my discomfort. It is this very awareness of the cause (in an ex- 
tended sense of cause) which brings about my discomfort, which is 
obviously not the case when I have stomach-ache after eating too many 
tomatoes. Wittgenstein explains the difference as follows: 


We have a kind of discomfort which you may call ‘directed’, e.g. if I am afraid of 
you, my discomfort is ‘directed’ (Lectures and Conversations, p. 14). IfI look ata picture 
and say:“What’s wrong with this?’ then it is better to say that my feeling has 
direction, and not that my feeling has a cause and I don’t know what it is. Otherwise 
we suggest an analogy with ‘pain’ and ‘cause of pain’, i.e. what you have eaten. This 
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is wrong, or misleading because although we do use the word ‘cause’ in the sense 
of ‘what it is directed to’ (“What made you jump?’ ‘Seeing him appear in the door- 
way’), we often use it in other senses also (Ibid, p. 15 nl). 


A directed reaction is therefore out-going, and to that extent it is 
more objective than a mere physiological reaction. It cannot be ex- 
plained simply by tracing a causal chain, as can be done in the case of the 
stomach-ache. We must say something about the cause or object to- 
wards which we react, what it is we see in it, if a satisfactory explanation 
is to be given. Now a psychological explanation, as Wittgenstein under- 
stands it, makes no distinction between these two kinds of reaction. It 
treats an aesthetic reaction in the same way as it would treat a stomach- 
ache, by tracing the causal chain which leads to the reaction. 

Another difference between a psychological explanation and an 
aesthetic explanation is that the former involves a prediction—if the 
cause is removed or prevented, the discomfort will cease (or not occur) 
—whereas an aesthetic explanation takes the form of a criticism (as does 
the discomfort). If I say ‘the door is too high’, this does not mean: ‘If 
you lower it, I will be satisfied’ (which may be true); it is a criticism, not 
a prediction. And when a painter is dissatisfied with a picture and tries 
to improve it, he is not making a psychological experiment on himself. 
What he is doing, Wittgenstein says, is more like solving a mathematical 
problem, not trying to make the picture more agreeable. He is trying to 
bring it closer to an ideal, though he hasn’t the ideal before him which 
he tries to copy. When we criticize a work we do the same thing, try 
to bring it closer to an ideal. (When we are satisfied is the ideal reached?) 

This is a fairly extreme (indeed old-fashioned) form of objectivist 
doctrine. Not only would Wittgenstein claim objectivity for the 
aesthetic judgement on the grounds that it implies an imperative and 
demands the assent of others; he postulates a norm for the work itself, an 
ideal which it ought to attain. But this point should properly be dis- 
cussed in connexion with what Wittgenstein says about rules. I shall 
therefore leave the matter, and turn to further difficulty which arises 
from Wittgenstein’s account of aesthetic explanation. 

Psychological aesthetics, as we have seen, is subjective in the sense 
that it is concerned with the reactions of individuals to works of art 
rather than with the works themselves. But in another sense it is objec- 
tive, in so far, that is, as it is corroborated by evidence, by experiment 
and statistics. “One of the important things about an explanation,’ as 
Wittgenstein himself says, ‘is that it should work, that it should enable 
us to predict something successfully. Physics is connected with Engineer- 
ing. The bridge should not fall down.’ And speaking of Freudian ex- 
planations, he says that they are said to be causal (though he regards 
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them as aesthetic) because: ‘If it [an explanation] is not causal, how do we 
know it’s correct?” We may pose the same question of aesthetic explana- 
tions: if they are not causal, if they are not corroborated by evidence, if 
they do not lead to successful predictions, how do we know that they 
are correct? Have they any objectivity in this sense? 

Wittgenstein’s answer may at first sound a little surprising. The 
criterion for a correct aesthetic explanation, he says, is that it should be 
accepted, that it should satisfy the person to whom it is given. Suppose, 
he says, that a poem sounds old-fashioned. You could find out what 
was old-fashioned about it by looking up the words in a dictionary and 
finding the word that is old-fashioned. This is one criterion. But you 
could also point out the word and this might satisfy the questioner. 
Here the criterion of its being a correct explanation is that the ques- 
tioner was no longer puzzled. What further criterion is necessary? 

Wittgenstein also compares an aesthetic explanation to supplying 
someone with an utterance. We have the experience of searching for a 
word, When we find the right one we say: “Oh yes, that’s what I 
wanted.’ How do we know that it is the correct word? Simply because 
it satisfies us. It is somewhat the same with an aesthetic explanation. A 
person knows that there is something wrong with a work. He can tell 
the correct reason because it is the only one that satisfies him; because he 
is no longer puzzled. What other criterion could there be? 

But isn’t this subjective? And could the questioner not be satisfied 
with the wrong thing? Wittgenstein admits that he could. But then 
what explanation is incorrigible? Fallibility is not synonymous with 
subjectivity. The trouble about an aesthetic explanation is not that it is 
fallible but that there are no independent checks to it. In that, as Witt- 
genstein points out, it is like a verdict in a court of law. It is a matter of 
interpretation. Giving an aesthetic explanation is like trying to clear up 
the circumstances of the case, hoping that your interpretation will 
appeal to the judge. Not any interpretation will do. For one thing it has 
to account for the facts. 

Moreover although there are no independent checks to an aesthetic 
explanation, there are means of commending it, namely comparing one 
work with another, altering the work, etc. By these means you can try 
to get the other person to see what you see. 


As far as I can see the puzzlements I am talking about can be cured only by peculiar 
kinds of comparisons, e.g. by an arrangement of certain musical figures, comparing 
their effect on us. ‘If we put in this chord ıt does not have that effect; if we put in 
this chord it does.’ (Ibid., p. 20) 

You can make a person see what Brahms was driving at by showing him lots o 
different pieces by Brahms, or by comparing him with a contemporary.(Moore.) 
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The person may still not be convinced, but he has a weight of, at least, 
quasi-evidence to explain away. 

This, I think, does give a certain objectivity to an aesthetic explana- 
tion, in spite of the fact that ultimately it is only the explanation that 
satisfies which can be correct. But all this presupposes agreement on 
value judgements. Wittgenstein poses the aesthetic puzzle in the form: 
What is wrong with this piece of music, this sentence, etc? But suppose 
the other person sees nothing wrong with it. Wittgenstein does not 
seem to have considered this situation. You may get the other person to 
see what you see, but how do you get him to see it as something wrong 
with the work, if he is quite satisfied with the work? It is not good 
enough to say that there is nothing to be done, because to say this 
would be to undermine the whole basis of Wittgenstein’s account. 
What is the use of discussing the correctness of reasons for judgements 
which may themselves be incorrect? 

Perhaps Wittgenstein would say that puzzles about whether there was 
something wrong with a work can be cured in the same way as puzzles 
about what is wrong, namely by peculiar kinds of comparison. Perhaps 
he would say that puzzles about value are merely more radical forms of 
puzzles about reasons for value judgements. Thus, my reason for saying 
that what is wrong with the door is that it is too high has a double 
function. It both explains why the door is unsatisfactory and commends 
the judgement that it is unsatisfactory. And if I make the door lower, 
this will show not only that it was the height that was wrong, but that 
the height was wrong and that the door is better lower. Thus a person 
who could see nothing wrong with the door at first now sees that there 
was something wrong and that this was its height. But, if your reason 
was the wrong one and it was the width that was wrong, then lowering 
the door might convince the other person that he was right after all and 
that there was nothing wrong with the door in the first place. 

In short, there are complexities to this question which Wittgenstein 
has not explored, though he may have offered some means of exploring 
them. 


(2) Margaret Paton 


We TAtx about the height of a door being correct in relation to a certain 

style in architecture, Wittgenstein says, but it would be inappropriate to 

apply the term ‘correct’ to a Gothic cathedral or a Beethoven symphony. 

The judgement: “The height of the door is correct,’ is either true or 

false with reference to certain standards or rules of architectural style 

which provide objective points of reference. The judgement: “That is a 
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fine Gothic cathedral,’ is not concerned with conformity to rules. Great 
art transcends rules and the grounds for the objectivity of this type of 
judgement are disputable. It is judgements of this latter kind which 
would normally be said to be characteristic aesthetic judgements. It is 
Wittgenstein’s contention, however, that judgements of prime im- 
portance for aesthetics are those of correctness. The central problem in 
connexion with Wittgenstein’s pronouncements about rules is whether 
there is any justification for this contention that correctness is the key 
concept in aesthetics. 

In order to bring out the centrality of rules in aesthetics Wittgenstein 
takes two examples—tailoring and music. He takes the case of a person 
who is a judge of a good suit and supposes what he would say when 
trying on a suit at the tailor’s. He would, Wittgenstein supposes, say 
such things as: “That’s the right length,’ or: “That’s too narrow,’ or: 
“That’s too short.’ In making these judgements he would be referring to 
rules which are laid down for the measurement of the width of sleeves 
and the length of jacket, etc. These rules may be either explicitly formu- 
lated or not formulated at all. Looking at the matter from another 
angle, if someone were to take up tailoring he would be drilled in the 
rules. “The cutter learns how long a coat is to be and how wide the 
sleeves must be.’ Wittgenstein brings out by means of this example, 
which seems to be treated as a paradigm case for aesthetics, a view of the 
art of tailoring and the activity of judging as being circumscribed by 
rules or standards of style in dress. Similarly in the case of music there is 
an emphasis on rules. All the greatest composers wrote in accordance 
with the rules of harmony and although one could say every composer 
changed the rules, the variation was yery slight. 

This emphasis on the rule-conforming nature of art is prima facie open 
to three objections. Firstly, the most important category of aesthetic 
judgements consists of judgements which are contingently true since 
their truth depends on rules which are contingent, i.e. valid for only a 
period of time. Secondly, to say that all the greatest music has been 
written in accordance with the rules of harmony, although in each case 
the rules may have been slightly changed, is merely to express a con- 
servative attitude. Thirdly, any distinction between art and craft seems 
to be obliterated if one takes conformity to rules as being of paramount 
importance—and the fact that Wittgenstein seems prepared to draw no 
distinction between tailoring and music suggests he is impervious to any 
such distinction. 

It may be the case, however, that to bring any of these objections 
against Wittgenstcin might be to misunderstand the point of his stress on 
tules. The question that requires to be answered is why Wittgenstein 
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contends that the key concept in aesthetics is correctness. To understand 
this may be to grasp the point of his stress on rules. 

The emphasis on rules is the outcome of two views which are typical 
of Wittgenstein’s philosophical method; firstly, that misconceptions in 
our thinking may well arise from philosophical errors; and secondly, 
that we must if we are to avoid confusion appeal to ordinary language 
and take as our starting point of inquiry the activities and situations in 
connexion with which language is used. 

One of the chief ways in which philosophers get into confusions in 
connexion with aesthetics is to suppose that the term ‘beautiful’ is the 
name of quality or arrangement of qualities which certain objects pos- 
sess—a view held for example by Moore. From this central supposition 
there stems a whole galaxy of aesthetic theories regarding aesthetic 
qualities and aesthetic attitudes, i.e. attitudes appropriate to objects 
possessing these qualities. But: ‘It is remarkable,’ Wittgenstein says, ‘that 
in real life when aesthetic judgements are made aesthetic adjectives such 
as “beautiful”, “fine” play hardly any role at all. . . . The words you use 
are more akin to “right” and “correct” . . .” (Lectures in Aesthetics, p. 3). 
Por example literary critics are more inclined to judge that a poet’s use 
of images is precise than that his poem is beautiful. Similarly a music 
critic is concerned with the correctness of transitions rather than the 
loveliness of the music. 

It would, I think, be true to say that Wittgenstein holds the view that 
objectivity in aesthetics depends on considering art from the point of 
view of artists, critics and art historians, not through the blinkers of 
philosophical theories. Taking the arts themselves as their model, 
philosophers ought to acquire a preoccupation with correctness. If we 
consider actual aesthetic controversies and the activities and situations in 
connexion with which aesthetic judgements are made, we discover the 
main concern is with correctness not with beauty. The judgement, 
“This is beautiful,’ Wittgenstein argues, is merely an expression of emo- 
tion, a gesture of approval or a burst of applause and is consequently in 
itself philosophically uninteresting. 

In supposing that critics and artists are more concerned with what is 
correct or fitting, i.e. with standards of exactness, than with what is 
beautiful what Wittgenstein says is, I think, true. Where he may be in 
error is in overstressing the case. For example a person in a tailor’s fitting 
room would probably not be exclusively concerned with questions of 
correct measurement. Clothes can be becoming or unbecoming; sporty 
or formal; fussy or simple; loud or quiet. They can also be just right for 
this particular person. Similarly, critics may be looking for something 
more than precise imagery in a poem or regular verse. It would be an 
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error on our part, I think, if we lost sight of the fact that Wittgenstein, 
although he has little to say about aesthetic judgements of the kind: 
“That’s a fine Gothic cathedral,’ does not dismiss them altogether. 

Wittgenstein’s contentions that philosophers ought to stop construct- 
ing theories about beauty and art and start from the positions of critics 
and artists, is an extension of the concluding paragraphs of the Tractatus 
(6. 53, 6.54) where he states his views regarding correct philosophical 
procedure. ‘The correct method in philosophy would really be the 
following: to say nothing except what can be said, i.e. propositions of 
natural science.’ Propositions regarding the correct measurement of 
clothes for example may seem aesthetically trivial. Similarly, the judge- 
ment: “The height of the door is correct,’ may seem to have less aesthetic 
relevance than the judgement: “That is a fine Gothic cathedral,’ but just 
as propositions of natural science are to be used ‘as steps to climb up be- 
yond them’ (the ladder must be thrown away after it has been climbed 
up) so an aesthetics of correctness would serve as a prolegomenon, as it 
were, to seeing great art as transcending language and categories of 
judgement. Ultimately, according to Wittgenstein, both art and philo- 
sophy are matters of vision where one sees things that cannot be said. 
But to grasp this fact one must be prepared to begin with what has 
nothing, seemingly, to do with aesthetics in this transcendent sense, 
namely, correctness. 


(3) Harry Blocker 


Fr. Barrett has suggested that Wittgenstein’s preoccupation with ob- 
jectivity may be seen in three facets of his writing, ‘the importance of 
rules in aesthetic judgement, the importance of the visual in painting, 
and the nature of aesthetic explanation’. He has concentrated on the 
last; I would like now to speak on the second, especially Wittgenstein’s 
remarks on ‘seeing-as’. No other aspect of Wittgenstein’s work has been 
so important for aesthetics as the remarks in the second part of Philo- 
sophical Investigations on ‘seeing-as’ and ‘aspects’. I would like to suggest, 
however, that much of what has been written on this fascinating topic 
misses what is of greatest importance for aesthetics, and that certain clues 
not only to what Wittgenstein meant by these remarks but to their im- 
portance for aesthetics are to be found in the recent edition of Wittgen- 
stein’s lectures on aesthetics. Interest previously has seemed to be on 
‘seeing-as’ as a peculiar and intriguing fact unearthed by empirical 
psychological research on reversible figures, which it was thought had 
rather direct application to aesthetic experience. The emphasis has often 
been on the rather dramatic effect of the clicking on and off of percep- 
tual aspects with an emphasis on the shift from the painting as a piece of 
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framed canvas to the painting as a picture—an emphasis that is on pic- 
torial representation. I don’t wish to belittle the importance of this work, 
but I do tend to agree with critics who find this somewhat ‘gimicky’. 
Certainly this aspect of ‘seeing-as’ has a fairly limited scope in aesthetics 
and is apt to excite more through novelty and wonder. I would like to 
urge, on the contrary, that we ought to look at Wittgenstein’s remarks 
on ‘seeing-as’ as providing a model which decisively and finally cuts 
through the picture we frequently find in aesthetics of the subjectivity 
of aesthetic attributes. On this interpretation I agree with Fr. Barrett 
that Wittgenstein’s concern with aesthetics is very great indeed, though 
on a foundational level. 

The whole question of objectivity and subjectivity is by no means a 
very clear issue. There are a number of different senses or uses of ‘sub- 
jective’ and ‘objective’. Sometimes we speak of headaches, pangs of 
conscience—things, that is, which are experienced as being private or 
internal—as being subjective, and primary and secondary qualities, 
aesthetic, physiognomic or expressive features, as being objective—in 
the sense, that is, of belonging to something other than oneself. At other 
times, and these will generally be more theoretical or philosophical 
moments, we concentrate on the degree of inter-subjective verifiability 
or confirmability of statements and the relative independence of the 
truth of a statement from conditions of human experience, human 
wishes, interests, habits, etc. And in this last sense aesthetic, expressive, 
physiognomic characters are the most subjective, secondary quality less 
so and primary quality least so. The issue in aesthetics regarding subjec- 
tivity, I suggest, is over the assimilation of the latter sense (or group of 
senses) to the former. No one—objectivist or subjectivist—denies that 
aesthetic perception, aesthetic quality, is more conditioned by the 
training, environment, sensibilities, etc., of the individual percipient 
than the perception, say, of simple shapes and colours. What objectivists 
boggle at seems to be the further implication that therefore aesthetic per- 
ception, aesthetic quality, is subjective in the manner, say, of a headache, 
not forming a part of the public environment. This assimilation is what 
I mean by the ‘picture’ of subjectivity. I call it a picture in the sense in 
which I think Wittgenstein does, that it strikes us as obvious and beyond 
question (as though we simply read it off from the face of the world) and 
also because it is not, in the final analysis, in the least affected by rational 
argument. What I want to suggest Wittgenstein’s discussion of ‘seeing- 
as’ accomplishes, or could accomplish with a bit of explication, is to 
persuade us out of this appealing and simple picture. Wittgenstein’s re- 
marks on ‘seeing-as’ are themselves, therefore, very much like what Fr. 
Barrett has called an “aesthetic explanation’. 
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I would like to say very briefly what this picture is, how completely 
inadequate it is for aesthetics and how Wittgenstein’s analysis of the 
concepts ‘seeing-as’ and ‘aspect’ provide a way out of this picture. To 
speak very roughly indeed, because aesthetic judgements, concepts and 
perception do not attain certain standards of objectivity in the latter 
sense mentioned earlier, i.e. intersubjectivity, it has been held by a great 
many writers in aesthetics—Santayana, Richards, Carritt, Samuel 
Alexander, to name a few—to be perfectly obvious that aesthetics could 
have nothing, or very little, to do with the public, shareable world 
accessible to more than one person, the world in which all of us suppose 
we live. Indeed to suppose otherwise, that aesthetic features were 
features of a public environment, was regarded very frankly as an ʻani- 
mistic and mythological habit of thought’, to quote Santayana, or “The 
Magical View’, as Richards put it. Susanne Langer’s admission in her 
Introduction to Reflections on Art that Baensch’s objectivist views always 
struck her as ‘slightly mad’ reflects much accepted thinking on objecti- 
vity in aesthetics. The proper domain for aesthetics, then, by default, 
falls to the ‘inner’, private sphere of headaches, secret ambitions, dreams, 
hallucinations, or pangs of conscience—amenable only to some sort of 
psychological analysis. This trend is accelerated by what Auden has dis- 
cussed recently as the artist’s turning progressively inward as a reaction 
to this subjectivist picture. ‘I think we are nearing the end of a period,’ 
he said, ‘in which the philosophers and scientists were convinced that the 
‘reality’ behind the appearances was a soulless mechanism; and the 
artists, in reaction, rejected the phenomenal world in favour of the 
cultivation of their subjective emotions. . . .’* The full import of this 
subjectivist picture can be seen in the way in which—to judge, for 
example, from such poems as Wordsworth’s Ode on Imtimations of Im- 
mortality, Coleridge’s Dejection, or Arnold’s Dover Beach—certain aes- 
thetic features of things seemed to become dislodged not only from one’s 
beliefs about the public universe but from the very face or appearance _ 
of that public world. 

One’s uneasiness over this picture emerges first and most dramatically 
from its direct conflict with ordinary experience and ways of talking and 
with much aesthetic experience and art criticism. To take the case of 
expressive or physiognomic features, the friendliness of a face seems to 
ordinary perception as much a part of the face as its shape and colour. 
More important is the conflict with aesthetic experience and art criti- 
cism. The above picture implies a very wide gap, to say the least, be- 
tween the public work of art and the private aesthetic features of that 
work of art. One principle upon which much art criticism seems to rest 

* From a BBC talk reprinted in The Listener, 17th March 1966. 
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and which is supported by the experience of aesthetically sensitive people 
is that the work of art is the paradigm case of quality inseparable from the 
public embodiment or manifestation. There is here no substitute for 
one’s own look at the particular work of art and no short cut to what 
that work of art ‘means’, ‘conveys’ or ‘expresses’. This I take to be a 
cardinal principle both of the Imaginationists and the ‘New Critics’. 

Now what Wittgenstein’s analysis of ‘seeing-as’ promises, at any rate, 
is a way of acknowledging the relative logical subjectivity of aesthetic 
judgements and perception—i.e. their orientation to personal atti- 
tudes, dispositions, etc. (which it would be disastrous to deny in aesthe- 
tics)—while denying, or rather setting aside, the subjective picture of 
aesthetics. An aborigine from Australia who had never seen European 
furniture would not see these things on which you are sitting as chairs, 
whereas we do see them as chairs—we see them, that is, as pieces of 
furniture, things to sit on, wait in, read in, and so on. And this difference 
in the perceptual aspects available to us and to him is traceable to factors 
in our past experience, training, habits, interests. But this in no way 
shows that their being chairs is ‘subjective’ in any special or pejorative 
sense. And the same may be said, I suggest, of examples in aesthetics 
once we are able to set aside the subjective picture that whatever is 
dependent on training, environment, etc., is something existing in my 
head. 

It is interesting that Auden quotes Wittgenstein in expressing his hope 
for the future that artists will again adopt the ‘common sense notion 
that the only world which can be “real” for us as the one in which we 
all, including scientists, are born, love, hate, reproduce, die, is the world 
offered us by our senses. . . . It is even possible that we may recover a 
sense of phenomena as sacramental signs, a sense based upon the convic- 
tion, that, both in art and in life, to quote Wittgenstein, “Ethics and 
aesthetics are one, and a condition of the world like logic.” ’ A percep- 
tual aspect in Wittgenstein’s usage is objective in the sense and to the 
extent that it is publicly perceptible, there to be seen by any number of 
percipients, and a feature of the object perceived, whether a work of art, 
a landscape or whatever. It is ‘subjective’ in the sense that the aspect is 
made possible or revealed only by the adoption by the percipient of the 
appropriate point of view. 

I trust everyone knows what I am referring to by the ‘seeing-as’ 
phenomena. We've all seen pictures of the schematic diagram of the 
stair-case, which looks now like steps going up and now like steps going 
down, or the duck-rabbit illustration, which looks now like a duck now 
like a rabbit. Wittgenstein’s remarks on ‘seeing-as’ can be conveniently 
summarized under four heads. The first is what Wittgenstein calls the 
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‘ambiguity’ of what is seen in the case of ‘seeing-as’ as opposed to cases of 
straightforward seeing. In the case of a triangular-shaped piece of wood 
one is entitled to assert what its visual shape is independently of how any 
given person sees it. In the case of the duck-rabbit illustration, the sche- 
matic cube diagram or any other of the innumerable examples of rever- 
sible figures on the other hand, one cannot state independently of how 
particular observers see it what the visual shape, direction or character 
of the illustration is. Again the correct description of the visual shape of 
_ the triangular piece of wood is determined by established rules or con- 
ventions to which the individual must, in a certain sense, conform; 
whereas in the case of the duck-rabbit the only rule for the right des- 
cription is simply some person’s saying that’s how he sees it—i.e. there 
is no rule at all.* . 
The second point, is that in what Wittgenstein calls ‘noticing an 
aspect’ what one sees is different and yet it is seen as the same thing. 


I contemplate a face, and then suddenly notice its likeness to another. I see that it has 
not changed; and yet I see it differently (p. 193). 

The expression of a change of aspect is the expression of a new perception and at 
the same time of the perception’s being unchanged (p. 196). 


If I first see the duck-rabbit as a duck and then see it or describe it as a 
rabbit I don’t suppose one illustration has been substituted for the other. 
I note that duck and rabbit are both related to the same thing—this 
particular illustration—and this is the point of saying that both are 
aspects of that thing. I recognize, to put it differently, that this same 
thing which I now see as a rabbit could also be scen as a duck. This is all 
the more remarkable, at least in the case of reversible figures, in that 
each of the aspects in question exhausts every part of the illustration. It 
isn’t as though one noticed first the head and then saw the legs and tail; 
every line or point on the duck-rabbit illustration has its place both in 
the duck-aspect and in the rabbit-aspect. This point about ‘seeing-as’, 
which is responsible for the famous clicking on and off effect, is not, 
however, universally true of seeing aspects and has probably been exag- 
gerated in aesthetics.t 

The third point is that aspects are expressions of perceptual exper- 


* In the discussion which followed this point was clarified, and it was pointed out that 
whereas the duck-rabbit, along with other reversible figures, is peculiar in being a deliberate 
interlocking of two opposed conventional interpretations, in the majority of cases of 

secing-as’ there is clearly a much greater freedom from rules or conventions as to what, for 
example, a cloud could be seen-as. 

+ In the discussion it was remarked that the most interesting cases in aesthetics were those 
more like the ‘seeing-as’ involved in reading shapes into ink blots or clouds, where only 
part of the illustration figures, or figures prominently, in the aspect and where aspects may 
shade offinto one another or, in the case of works of art, suggest further aspects. oo 
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ience and not simply interpretations, beliefs, or conjectures about the 
object in question. To put it differently, when I see it as a duck-picture 
I do not simply judge it to be a picture of a duck; rather the illustration 
becomes for me a duck-picture. 

But we can also see the illustration now as one thing, now as another. So we inter- 

pret it, and see it as we interpret (p. 193). 

Not only can you give a new kind of description of it, but noticing the scone 

figure was a new visual experience (p. 199). 
This point is especially important in setting aside the subjectivist picture 
of aesthetic features as private mental states. The reversible figures seem 
to resist this temptation, and the value of their analysis is that it jogs us 
out of old and inadequate ways of thinking about what we ‘see’ and 
what we ‘interpret’ in perception. 

The last point is the verbal, theoretical and cultural influence on 
‘seeing-as’. ‘So we interpret it and see it as we interpret.’ The text be~ 
neath a diagrammatic illustration ina book generally determines whether 
we see the triangle as an illustration of a particular kind of mountain, or 
a wedge or a geometrical figure. This point, along with the first, i.e. the 
‘ambiguity’ of reversible figures, indicates an acknowledgement of 
what we might call the ‘premises’ of the subjectivist’s arguments, that 
aspects are dependent on optional ways of seeing of which people. are 
capable. While the last point but one, i.e. aspects as expressions of per- 
ceptual experience, denies what I take to be the subjectivist’s ‘conclusion’ 
in terms of the mental-state picture of subjectivity. Let me stress again 
that nothing crucial to aesthetics is given up in acknowledging the sub- 
jectivist’s ‘premises’ since, it seems to me, one of the essential features of 
most works of art, at least, is that the work of art proceeds from some 
particular, limited human perspective. 

This last point, regarding the influence of interpretation on aspects, 
also mitigates the apparent lack of anything like a decision-procedure 
for settling disputes over which aspect is the more apt. What I mean is 
this. In the case of the triangle I generally have only to ask you to look 
at the thing; if, in unusual circumstances, you disagree that it is a 
triangle, I can cite the rule or convention which stipulates that such 
figures are (called) triangles. Now in the case of aspects I cannot do this; 
hence the ambiguity. But I can employ any of a number of verbal tech- 
niques which are designed to get you to see the thing as I see it; and it is 
reasonable to employ these techniques in that one can justifiably hope 
that they will succeed, although any guarantee of success is here out of 
the question. This point is of great importance for our understanding of 
the role of reasoning in art criticism, and a great deal of work has been 
done in this area recently. This is one of the ways in which the Lecture 
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Notes on Aesthetics serve to bring out what is most important about the 
remarks on ‘seeing-as’. As Fr. Barrett points out, Wittgenstein is there 
preoccupied with the kind of explanation which aims at persuasion by 
getting others into the proper frame of mind, proposing ways of looking 
at the thing, and so on, which enables one to see for oneself that the eee 
is whatever has been claimed for it. 

The alternative ‘picture’ or model Wittgenstein’s notion of ‘seeing- 
as’ leaves us with is, then, of a many-faceted object, like a jewel, which 
can present different facets to different observers. All the facets belong to 
the jewel (are objective, that is, in the one sense); yet there is no one facet 
which can be said to be the facet independently of any of the various 
perspectives from which particular people might look at it (i.e. the 
facets are not objective in the other sense). 

In order to show how one might apply Wittgenstein’s remarks on 
‘seeing-as’ to a further and more concrete difficulty in this general prob- 
lem of objectivity in aesthetics, I would like to move on now to the dis- 
tinction he draws between ‘dawning’ and ‘continuous’ aspects. First 
person uses of ‘seeing-as’ occur only where that person recognizes what 
Wittgenstein calls the ambiguity of the object in question. If I say: ‘I see 
it asa rabbit,’ I am somehow cognisant of other possible aspects. But if 
I say simply: ‘I see a rabbit’ (let us assume I don’t know about the duck 
aspect), you, knowing about the duck-aspect, may say of me that I 
see it as a rabbit. In both cases I see it as a rabbit, but in the former the 
aspect, Wittgenstein says, has dawned on me whereas in the latter case I 
continuously see it as a rabbit. Now I want to suggest that this ability of 
people to shift from one aspect to another—to assume or adopt points of 
view in which they may not continuously live—is one of the conditions 

upon which much art flourishes and consequently a key to understand- 
ing certain important features of works of art. What Fr. Barrett has sug- 
gested in regard to the persuasiveness of aesthetic explanations I would 
like to suggest holds for the work of art itself. 

We may say on the basis of the above that the aesthetic feature or 
import of a work of art is objective in that it is a publicly perceptible 
aspect of that work of art. But a work of art could be seen as a great 
many things, and this account would therefore not serve to differentiate 
a painting, say, from a piece of driftwood on the beach. Both, we may 
say, have aesthetic aspects which are, in the sense given, objective. Yet 
the driftwood seems essentially indeterminate as to which aspects are 
more appropriate or fitting whereas some aspects of the painting we feel 
are more apt or pertinent to that painting and in this sense more objec- 
tive than others. 

What differentiates a work of art from other public things which can 
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be perceived in ways closely related to aesthetics is that in a work of art 
the artistic materials have been arranged or constructed (in a quasi- 
intentional or, as Kant called it, ‘purposive’ manner) so as to limit the 
aspects appropriate to either one or some small number. As opposed to 
a cloud or a stone which can be seen in infinitely many ways, the work 
of art typically limits itself in the number of aspects which are relevant 
to it. In a work of art the audience is ‘led’ or ‘guided’ or ‘directed’ by 
the perceptible features of the work of art itself to the appropriate aspect 
and attendant point of view. In this way the appropriate aesthetic aspect 
or limited range of aspects is permanently, uniquely and objectively 
present in a way not to be found in other public objects, whether natural 
or man-made, however appealing or charming in other respects. The 
opening scene in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, for example, and each suc- 
cessive stage of the journey along the Congo River progressively deter- 
mines the appropriate point of view from which the ‘intended’ aspect or 
level of meaning is achieved—from the very first page we are prepared, 
-made ready, for something uncanny; we anticipate the revealing of 
some awful secret, and this is steadily developed right up to the con- 
frontation with Kurt. In Mantegna’s Crucifixion, to take a less subtle 
example, the single axis of perspective (including the radical fore- 
shortening of the horse and the arrangement of figures and planes), the 
central location on the canvas and relative height of the foreground 
figures, and the unique full face of Jesus, not to mention the subject 
matter, all direct attention upon the figure of Jesus as the dominant focus 
of meaning. 

One of the great powers of art is its ability to lead us to view things 
from unaccustomed points of view—often from points of view we 
otherwise reject as repugnant or falsifying. Willy Loman in real life is an 
intolerable bore, a thoroughly repugnant, unlovely, pathetic and un- 
interesting person; in The Death of a Salesman we are drawn into the 
world as seen and lived by Loman and his family and are able to sym- 
pathize, understand, become involved and interested in him in ways 
similar to the interest and understanding we may have for members of 
our own families whose point of view we share or understand, but 
whom no one else is apt to regard as any more than mediocre and un- 
interesting. It is, at least in part, this power of art to draw us into un- 
usual perspectives which can engage our interest in motifs, such as an 
ordinary chair, a few bottles (apart from our interest in the ‘formal’ 
arrangement, etc.) which in their ordinary and mundane context are 
utterly without significance or interest. 

This ability to adopt different points of view and to explore sym- 
pathetically aspects we are otherwise neither interested in nor regard as 
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of any value has been widely recognized in aesthetics although under 
various guises—the ‘aesthetic attitude’, ‘detachment’, ‘disinterestedness’, 
the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’, etc. There is certainly more 
than a ‘grain of truth’ in these characterizations, although all go wrong, 
I suggest, in the tacit assumption that the ‘reality /appearance’ distinction 
lies at the core of the demarcation between aesthetic and non-aesthetic 
domains. This leads to a similar inadequacy in each characterization; we 
are not aesthetically ‘detached’, but are often more highly involved in 
works of art than in real life. The majority of events in everyday life 
hardly affect us, most of them take place on a plane of mundanity to 
which it is difficult to relate in any single, concerted or totally engaged 
way. Our attention is here too confusedly scattered to have much in- 
tensity or direction. The ‘clarity’ of the work of art, however, cuts 
through this mundane outlook, holding it in check, and presents the 
essential aspect of a situation seen from a limited human perspective 
which, because of its unity and clarity, can engage us far more directly 
and powerfully than most situations in real life. Similarly for ‘dis- 
interestedness’ and the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’. There are clear 
and important senses in which our ‘interest’ and ‘beliefs’ are engaged and 
heightened in a work of art. What is true in these characterizations, I 
suggest, is that the appropriate point of view is one which is adopted and 
not spontaneously lived. In so far as people do in fact operate from other 
points of view one necessary condition of the ‘aesthetic attitude’ is to be 
able to get disengaged or suspended from that point of view and to 
adopt another. We are ‘detached’ and ‘disinterested’ just in the sense and 
to the extent that we are ‘interested’ and practically ‘engaged’ in the 
mundane, everyday point of view in which we ‘continuously’ live. 
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The architect confronts human needs and desires with the obdurate facts of site, materials, 
space, costs: in turn, he moulds the environment closer to the human dream. 
Lewis Mumrorb, The Culture of Cities 


To most people an artist means a guy in a velvet jacket with a nude model on one knee 
and a bowl of cocaine on the other. 
‘THEODORE DREISER (attrib.) 


No one is likely to dispute the architect’s claim to be a maker, or 
moulder, of environment: si monumentum requiris, circumspice. This is the 
reason for his existence. Society (as individuals or collectively) delegates 
to him the business of providing shelter for its activities and we are all 
affected in some degree, even if only on the physiological level, by the 
results. It is less certain whether these activities can or should go under 
the name of ‘art’. The contemporary architect is inclined to react to the 
title ‘artist’ rather as the Roman Catholic to “Papist’: it may be a con- 
venient and succinct way of distinguishing him from other people, but 
its overtones are unsympathetic. He would much prefer the term 
, ‘designer’, which is not a dirty word in a technological civilization. 
There is nothing remarkable about this reaction when one considers 
how his delegated task has changed over the last hundred, and especially 
the last fifty years. The fundamental requirement remains—the provi- 
sion of shelter: but the range of activities to be sheltered has extended 
phenomenally, and so has the range of technical means necessary and 
available for housing them. His job would therefore be formidable if he 
had to do no more than design individual buildings. But he may be 
called upon to do a great deal more. It is becoming evident that, bombs 
apart, the survival of civilization is going to depend on man’s ability to 
mould his environment to human needs in a more deliberate and far- 
sighted way than he has yet attempted. The larger-scale operations by 
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which this will be done are an extension of the architect’s function of 
analysing human needs and bending the ‘obdurate facts of site, materials, 
space, costs’ to their satisfaction; but in this wider context he cannot 
discharge that function simply as an individual. He must work in a team 
with experts in many different skills and plan for the needs of com- 
munities, not for an individual. A major planning team of this kind re- 
quires the services of sociologists, economists, agronomists and geo- 
graphers as well as architects, engineers, town-planners and landscape- 
designers, and only a small proportion of the profession is likely to be 
embodied in such organizations. But the existence of the problem has 
aroused architects, especially of the younger generation, to an awareness 
of the social sciences and a desire, not yet very clearly defined, to re- 
examine the function of the architect in the service of the community. 

Confronted, then, with an ideal of technical efficiency allied to social 
purpose, there would seem to be a good prima facie case for the proposi- 
tion that it is anachronistic and slightly derogatory to describe the 
architect’s functions as ‘art’ in any sense commonly understood, and 
plain self-interest alone would encourage the architect of the jet-age to 
abjure the title ‘artist’ and present himself instead as a kind of technical 
polymath. The average architect has, of course, to carry an enormous 
and increasing cargo of technical knowledge simply because he has a 
legal obligation to advise expertly on all manner of technical and con- 
tractual matters connected with building. He can put this knowledge to 
work in a creative way by ‘designing’ as an engineer understands the 
word—that is, by applying means to ends in the most logical way dic- 
tated by technical expertise—and no more. This can be a profoundly 
satisfying intellectual exercise, for it is not a small thing to provide, for 
a given sum of money, a building which achieves perfection in its 
physical suitability for its purpose. It is obvious therefore that an archi- 
tect—assuming him to be an intelligent man of integrity and conscious 
of the spirit of his time—can be powerfully attracted to the view that his 
creative process is definable at its highest as a fusion of technical know- 
ledge with social purpose. 

If this assumption were valid, we could dismiss as anachronistic the 
idea of architecture as an ‘art’ and by so doing rescue it from the quick- 
sands of subjective criticism in which it is currently floundering. More- 
over the profession would no longer be embarrassed by those echoes of 
the Ruskinian proposition that “ornamentation is the principal part of 
architecture, considered as a fine art’ which it has taken so long to live 
down. Unfortunately, it is not valid and acceptance of it amounts to a 
form of trahison des clercs, a betrayal of the ‘human dream’. Society dele- 
gates to the architect not only the functional design of the environment 
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but also its aesthetics. The demand that he shall give form to a dream of 
something higher than comfort, stability and economy is not very 
articulate, indeed it may amount to little more than a wistful expression, 
a hope that the building will ‘look well’. But it exists, however en- 
feebled, and it is not for him to treat it as something which he ‘need not 
strive Officiously to keep alive’. The choice is not in any case in his 
hands. Clients do want to know what their buildings will look like: 
they may not like what they see, but that is another matter. They expect 
the architect to make aesthetic as well as practical decisions. 

Even so, it would still be possible to avoid the word ‘art’ altogether if 
one could accept the proposition that a decision which is functionally 
satisfactory will automatically be aesthetically pleasing. It is true that the 
process of rationalization which produces the functionally correct build- 
ing will also involve an ordering of elements conducive in itself to 
aesthetic satisfaction. But this is by no means the whole story. It is 
worth noting that Gropius, in protest against the misuse of ‘catch- 
phrases like functionalism (die neue Sachlichkeit)’ in connexion with his 
architecture, had to emphasize that ‘rationalization, which many people 
imagine to be its cardinal principle, is really only its purifying agency’. 
It is also true that the impression of dishonesty conveyed by a building 
which patently denies its function can be intellectually repellent to an 
extent which prevents enjoyment of its form, however intrinsically 
beautiful that form may be. 

But this is not to say that a building perfectly adapted to its purpose is 
necessarily beautiful and that therefore no para-functional decisions need 
be made. This is a gross over-simplification, of which a lucid disproof 
in philosophical terms can be found in Santayana’s The Sense of Beauty? 
a book which architects (to their great loss) have largely ignored for 
over half a century. In any case philosophical disproof is hardly neces- 
sary: experience and common sense tell us that within and between all 
the functional boundaries which can be set by science and practicality 
there exist innumerable areas of latitude within which the ultimate 
decision is made on subjective grounds—because someone thinks ‘it 
looks right’. That decision is a purely aesthetic one, and whoever makes 
it is involved inescapably in being what for want of a better word we 
call an ‘artist’. 

By the same reasoning this is not only one of the architect's functions 
but is his essential function. His technical and administrative skills are not 
exclusive to him, nor is his ability to plan in a purely practical sense 
(planning a house is not more difficult than planning a submarine, it is 
only different). What is exclusive to him is his ability to make the cor- 
rect aesthetic decision wherever the element of choice is present within 
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the bounds of practicality, and to make each of these decisions in such a 
way that their sum total will produce an aesthetic unity. Hence I con- 
clude that, although the architect does many things because no one else 
can de them better—or, more precisely, because no one else is trained to 
combine them all—his essential and irreducible function is aesthetic: it is 
the practice of an art. 

We could equate this, as probably most people do, with the faculty 
of manipulating appearances as a means towards evoking desired re- 
sponses—a feeling of domesticity in a house, of religious awe in a 
cathedral, of solid respectability in a bank, and so on. If this is in fact 
‘art’, then we are led to the uncomfortable conclusion that the archi- 
tect’s essential activity is purely cosmetic—an idea which all the pro- 
gressive architects of the last half-century have been deeply concerned 
to refute. If, then, the essence of architecture is not a technological 
activity but an aesthetic one; and if we have no other word for this 
aesthetic activity but ‘art’; and if this word ‘art’ as commonly used 
leads to a wholly unacceptable conception of the activity; then it is not 
surprising that architectural criticism is in a sorry state of confusion and 
that architecture in the second half of the twentieth century is tending 
towards a rampant eclecticism beside which the Victorian “Battle of the 
Styles’ seems in retrospect a mere skirmish. 

Muddled thinking commonly derives from bad terminology. In the 
present case there is evidently something wrong with the word ‘art’, or 
rather with the use of the word, and the first step towards clearing up 
the confusion must be to establish some clear idea of what we are to 
understand by it at this present moment in time. It is necessary to define 
a position in time because, like any word with a history, ‘art’ has 
several obsolescent meanings which ‘cling to our minds like drowning 
men and so jostle the present meaning that we can only distinguish it 
from them by the most careful analysis’.? It embodies in fact a minuscule 
history of the emergence of civilization, in which the first step is the 
recognition of special skills. When the flint-knapper becomes a profes- 
sional instead of a hunter who makes his own tools a craft has been born 
and with it the idea of a skill not common to all men, and the idea is 
given a name. For a long time such a name will suffice as a generic term 
embracing all such skills: the Latin ars, like the Greek techne, could be 
applied indifferently to the skill of poets or carpenters. By the time it was 
anglicized medieval Latinists were using ars in a more selective sense to 
distinguish the special skills of learned men from the manual skills 
learned at the bench, in the field or on the deck, and ‘art’ was so used 
for several centuries more. When a seventeenth-century ship’s crew 
mutinied because the mate ‘was no artist’ they meant that he was 
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dangerously unskilled in nautical astronomy, however good he may 
have been as a seaman. Until this point, then, there is no conflict between 
the idea of the architect as an ‘artist’ and as a ‘man of skill’. But in the 
eighteenth century a further selective shift of meaning was fore- 
shadowed in the appearance of the term ‘the fine arts’ to mean those 
principally concerned with ‘the production of works of aesthetic sig- 
nificance as distinct from useful or applied art, which is utilitarian in 


‘Intention’ 4 


Two refinements of meaning were now made in one step. A skill 
obtained by education in matters of asethetics was distinguished from the 
other skills of literate men: and there was an inference that the highest 
kind of aesthetic skill is connected with some kind of significance or 
importance (which attaches, for example, to the painting of a picture 
but not to the decoration of a plate) and that this importance is really at 
the heart of the matter. This feeling, although still indistinct, emerges 
perhaps more clearly from the English expression ‘fine arts’ (for which 
the O.E.D.’s earliest date is 1767) than from ‘les beaux arts’ and the other 
continental equivalents, for in the normal literate usage of that time 
‘beautiful’ meantno more than “fair: handsome” whereas ‘fine’ had come 
to carry a further connotation of ‘dignity’ or ‘elevation’.* The division 
had become much more distinct by the mid-nineteenth century, when 
the ‘fine arts’ are found to have arrogated to themselves the title ‘Art’ 
tout court. This new sense of the word makes a double linguistic distinc- 
tion, primarily between the ‘artist’ and the ‘intellectual’, tacitly assumed 
to be at opposite poles (a dichotomy which has been embarrassing the 
architect ever since), and secondarily between the ‘higher’ or ‘signifi- 
cant’ kind of aesthetic activity and the ‘lower’. This is in line with the 
previous history of the word as we have seen it: at each successive stage 
of differentiation it has been assigned to the more exclusive function. 
But while the Victorians already carry such a load of blame for our 
environmental ills that one hesitates to add a further charge, there is no 
doubt that their use of ‘Art’ to make two distinctions simultaneously— 
between aesthetic activity and the rest, as well as between one kind of 
aesthetic activity and another—has contributed handsomely to our 
present confusion. To make it worse confounded the medieval meaning 
still survives (in the universities) along with the primitive meaning in 
expressions like “The Art of Husbandry’ and in such derivations as 
‘artisan’. Thus we have come a long way from the original meaning of 
ars and techné—to a point, in fact, where one can hardly damn with 
fainter praise than by calling-an artist ‘technically adequate’ or a techno- 
logist ‘artistic’, while it is a fairly safe bet that the ‘Arts’ faculty of a 
university is equally foreign territory to both. 
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Linguistic confusion is fertile ground for faulty theorizing, and criti- 
cism today (especially lay criticism) is partly blinded both by high- 
Victorian views of art and by the later reaction to them, itself often 
equally confused. We can come to no further conclusions about archi- 
tecture, either as an art or as anything else, until we have examined some 
of these propositions and the superstitions which they have engendered. 

(1) There are two kinds of art. One is felt to be ‘higher’ than the other. The lower 
kind can be described as ‘useful’. Therefore the distinguishing quality of the 
higher kind is uselessness. This belief was comforting to aesthetes of the 
eighties and ‘nineties, rebelling against the ethos of Samuel Smiles and 
the equation of social worth with material productivity. Oscar Wilde’s 
‘All art is quite useless’,” the credo of the Aesthetic Movement, is a 
characteristic half-truth and characteristically obscures the real truth— 
that a work of art has existence independent of any useful purpose. This is 
quite different from saying that it must not have a useful purpose. Fran- 
cesco Zanobi del Giocondo could have commissioned a portrait of his 
wife simply to cover up a damp patch on the wall, but this would be 
quite irrelevant to the existence of the Mona Lisa as a work of art. The 
fallacious identification of uselessness as the distinctive characteristic of 
art has a great deal to answer for. It assisted in forming the common 
man’s notion of the artist as a parasite, the ‘guy in a velvet jacket with 
a nude model on one knee and a bowl of cocaine on the other’. It 
assisted in the promotion of art as a provider of status-symbols, since 
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affluence could hardly be better demonstrated than by the possession of i 


expensive articles whose chief virtue was their uselessness. And it con- 
ferred an equivalent cachet on the producer of such works, with the in- 
ference that the aesthetic properties of all other articles were the concern 
of a lesser order of beings—a proposition which would have seemed 
quite abominable to the artist of the Renaissance. 

(2) The fallacy of uselessness can be turned inside-out to make the next 
fallacy: The converse af ‘fine art’ is ‘applied art’. Therefore there is a kind of 
art which can be applied to things to make them more pleasing. We are close 
here to Ruskin’s ‘ornamentation is the principal part of architecture’. 
The direct results of this view of ‘applied art’ are with us yet, not only in 
eczematous Victorian survivals but also (although in rather less full- 
blooded form) in a remarkable amount of ‘contemporary’ architecture. 
The indirect results are less obvious but more harmful. From the as- 
sumption that ‘art’ applied to things makes them ‘prettier’ it is a short 
step to defining art as an activity consciously directed towards giving 
pleasure, this being its essential purpose. This leads naturally to the corollary 
that whatever pleases theeye or ear of the criticis art, and whatever doesnot 
is not art, or is bad art, according to the degree of the displeasure. The 
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latter half of the corollary is less obnoxious than the first. It is irritating 
that the chairman of an Art Gallery Committee should ‘see no art’ in 
a painting or sculpture because its subject or treatment upsets him, but 
it is much more dangerous when the public as a whole become condi- 
tioned to accept kitsch in the belief that it is art. 

The reactions from this proposition are almost equally pernicious. 
The most obvious is the idea that art which does please.the uninstructed 
and fails to épater le bourgeois is selfcondemned. To accept this converse 
as a valid basis for criticism is no better than to accept the proposition 
itself. A work of art may please, amuse, entertain: or it may not. The 
pleasure has no more to do with the essential quality of art than the 
taste of a lollipop has to do with its food value. Much more worthy of 
respect is the total rejection of the concept of ‘applied art’ in favour of 
the craftsman’s ideal of the honest job well done, whose virtue resides in 
the appropriateness of the object to its use and the appropriateness to the 
object of the materials and technique used in making it. I have already 
shown that this is a dangerous over-simplification when applied to uses 
as complex as those of a modern building and to the range of materials 
and techniques now at the architect’s disposal. But there is a more 
fundamental objection. No one designing in our civilization can have 
the innocent eye of the primitive craftsman.* He cannot cut himself off 
from the totality of his visual and intellectual experience, from un- 
counted assimilated influences on his imagination. He is not the man he 
would have been if the long process of differentiation from techne to 
‘art’ had never taken place. Even in a craft so close to its primitive origins 
as pottery a pot made by Bernard Leach is not only different from the 
pot of a fifteenth-century peasant-craftsman: it is the result of a different 
kind of creative activity. This particular reaction from ‘applied art’ 
therefore brings us back to the first fallacy, since the argument is in 
effect ‘Art cannot be applied to the production of useful objects. There- 
fore it has no necessary place in the production of useful objects. There- 

* fore its distinguishing characteristic is its uselessness.’ This I have already 
refuted. 

(3) The last of the major Victorian fallacies may be expressed thus: 
By Art we mean the highest kind of aesthetic activity. We feel that it is the 
highest because we can sense in it some indefinable extra quality, some ‘signi- 
ficance’. We can therefore identify art by the fact that it has ‘something to 
declare’. 

This is very close to the truth, but it was interpreted in a manner 
disastrous to clear thinking. In the context of the period the idea of a 
‘high’ or ‘significant’ activity could hardly be dissociated from the idea 
of ‘high moral purpose’, Thus to Pugin and later to Ruskin: Gothic 
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architecture is equivalent to Christian architecture and so is equi- 
valent to good architecture. No one today would put this forward 
as a serious proposition and we have almost got rid of ‘the web of 
ethical questions, distorted by aesthetic prejudices, which Ruskin’s exu- 
berant and ill-regulated mind had spun for the British public’.® But not 
quite: the apparatus of criticism erected by Ruskin and his disciples 
served equally well as with the turn of the century emphasis shifted from 
‘moral worth’ to ‘social worth’. By the same argument art must be 
engagé, it must not only be infused with a social purpose but must bear 
witness to it and further its acceptance. To accept this view is in effect 
to dismiss as dilettantism (or worse) an aesthetic activity which is not 
directed towards furthering or celebrating the favoured Cause. The 
‘German architecture’ of the Nazi régime, like the ‘Socialist architecture’ 
of Stalin’s, stood on the same philosophical foundations as the ‘Christian 
architecture’ of Pugin. 

The architect who sets out to ‘design into’ a building a specific emo- 
tion related to its use is pursuing a purpose not entirely dissimilar from 
that of the shaman who employs aesthetic means—music and dance—to 
evoke emotions beneficial to his tribe. It is a magical activity.1° To deny 
that magic is the essential element in art is not to assert the opposite— 
that the presence of a magical or engagé element is necessarily incom- 
patible with art. It is simply irrelevant, like the question of ‘usefulness’ 
or ‘pleasure’. The architect who believes bis own magic, who is himself 
engagé, may in the course of his magical operations produce a work of 
art. But equally he may not: hundreds of deplorable churches have been 
designed by devout Christians. Success or failure as a propagandist is not 
to be equated with success or failure as an artist. It is simply a different 
thing. The ‘extra’ quality which characterizes art cannot therefore be 
equated with any sort of evangelical content, but in disposing of this last 
fallacy one must be careful not to throw out the baby along with the: 
bath-water. It is a true instinct which attributes to this activity some 
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special importance and which recognizes it as being in some exceptional ` 


way necessary to life. 

In the process of paring away the fallacious, obsolete and emotive 
meaning of ‘art’ it has become clear that the word has always been 
attached to a specialization of activity and, latterly, exclusively to one 
within the field of aesthetic activity: and that its ultimate refinement 
seems to be associated with an activity of a kind not yet identified, which 


is felt to be of a higher kind than the application of aesthetic stimuli to- | 


wards producing desired responses. If this ultimate meaning can now be 

isolated and defined and if it is found applicable to the preoccupations 

of the architect, we shall be able to describe architecture as an art, and to 
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criticize it as such, without after all implying that it is nothing more 
than the beautification of building construction. Moreover it will be 
demonstrable that this exclusive and essentially aesthetic activity of the 
architect is necessary to our survival, and that he regresses rather than 
advances in ‘social purpose’ if he limits his intention to the provision of 
comfort and convenience according to the latest scientific principles. 
The task of defining abstractions is best left to philosophers (who, I 
am sure, have no more respect for amateaurs than I have for amateur 
architects) but I can at least try to describe the activity for which I shall be 
using the word ‘art’ in what follows. The description will be acceptable, 
I think, to working artists and among philosophers at least to followers 
of R. G. Collingwood: it should certainly raise no eyebrows among 
critics of painting, music or sculpture, who have generally studied their 
speciality more closely and objectively than most critics of architecture. 
Consider the sculptor, whose occupation is by common consent an 


- art and of all the arts the closest in kind to architecture. Consider, in 


ey 


a 


particular, a sculptor making an abstract form in malleable iron. The 
same techniques, materials and tools are at the disposal of someone who 
is by common consent not an artist: a blacksmith making a gate. The 
difference between their two activities should provide a clue to the 
singular quality which characterizes art in its ultimate or transcendental 
sense. The blacksmith may be doing one of several things. He may be 
fabricating a gate to someone else’s given pattern, in which case he is 
using his basic craft skill—undoubtedly techne in its original meaning— 
and no more. He may be making a gate to his own design, in which case 
he exercises a wider discretion. It commits him to an inventive process, 
in which he draws upon his store of experience—that is things perceived, 
learned, remembered—puts his imaginative faculty to work and gives 
form to the imagined thing: in this case a particular gate. In its simplest 
form the process may be described thus: 


gather experience —> draw on experience —> decide from = result 


(accumulative function) (abstractive function) (formulative function) (a gate) 


In fact, of course, this is not what happens: mental activity is not so 
rigidly compartmented, and the functions overlap. Thus: 


accumulation 


(P) 
Here ‘X‘ represents the exercise of judgement (conscious or intuitive), ‘Y’ the 
exercise of imagination and ‘P’ the end-product—the gate. 
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The smith may, however, learn something about the design of gates by ; 


having invented one of his own. If so, he will not only have produced a 
gate but will have fed-back some experience into his store; the process is 
not linear but cyclical, thus: 
abstraction 
(x) (¥) 


accumulation formulation (P) 


(2) 
where ‘Z’ represents the feed-back a 
abstraction 


This is still designing purely for ‘function’ in the sense of utility, pro- 
ducing a gate of the necessary width, height and stiffness, which provides 
the necessary degree of obstruction and which swings and latches 
properly. But he may add an aesthetic element as, for instance, by in- 
corporating various scrolls, arabesques and other stock motifs calculated 
to make the gate ‘look pretty’ or to convey a sense of the owner’s im- 
portance. This kind of designing is more than utilitarian, being intended 
to produce a specific impression by aesthetic means: but it is not art and 
will never be mistaken for art by anyone who is alive to the fallacies 
examined earlier. It is only the inventive process, directed towards pro- 
ducing an emotion as well as a gate. Note that the emphasis is on produc- 
ing the emotion: the smith need not experience it, and indeed he can be 
quite cynical about his customer’s alleged importance without making 
the gate any less impressive. His process can be symbolized thus: 

(X) (Y) . 
R formulation->{P) +(E) 
ʻE’ here represents the emotion which the product is intended to induce. This 

emotion is of a generalized kind (e.g. respect, patriotism, pride) and the intention to 

induce it precedes the operation: it might be described as a ‘predictable’ emotion. 
We have already probed far enough to know that this is not yet art, 
in spite of the courtesy title ‘art-metalworker’ on the blacksmith’s* 
letterhead. What, then, distinguishes the sculptor-artist from the ‘art- 
metalworker’? That is, what is necessarily present in his work and not 
necessarily present in the blacksmith’s? It is clearly not ‘beauty’, in the 
sense of a quality pleasing to the eye, because the smith’s ornamental 
gate must necessarily please someone’s eye, even if only his customer's. 
And if, in spite of what has gone before, you are still tempted to offer 
‘non-utility’ or ‘meaning’, reflect that the windows of Chartres are not 
diminished as products of art by their useful and mundane purpose of 
keeping out the rain, nor does their stature rest upon the persuasiveness 
with which they present a Christian view of life. 
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A better reply would be ‘singularity’. The sculptor is doing something 
which he cannot, as an artist duplicate. The blacksmith can build up a 
stockpile of identical ‘artistic’ gates but the sculptor will not, as an artist, 
assemble identical materials twice in the same way. The activity of re- 
producing a prototype is not art, and if he set himself to make an exact 
copy he would be operating on a different level of skill—as a blacksmith, 
in fact. If he put aside his iron abstract to model a clay figure for casting 
in bronze, the foundryman’s skill could provide him with a dozen identi- 
cal castings, but the creative act which produced the original model is 
unique and unrepeatable. To take a parallel from another field of art, a 
painter might paint different portraits of the same man (as Van Dyck of 
Charles I) and in each instance function as an artist: but if he is asked to 
provide a facsimile of a portrait which he has already executed, he must 
deliberately suppress any urge towards further exploration of his sub- 
ject, himself or his art, and function strictly as a craftsman. 

The ‘work of art’ is therefore not to be confused with the artefact, 
which is only the outward and visible sign of what the artist has really 
been doing. He has been trying to give conscious form to a kind of 
excitement which for the time being has possessed him and which for the 
sake of convenience I have to call ‘emotion’. This is an unhappy word 
because its common usage is so closely associated with psychic emotions 
—joy, sorrow, fear, hate—as to obscure the existence of intellectual kinds 
of emotion. “The excitement which drove Archimedes from his bath 
naked through the streets was not a mere generalized excitement, it was 
specifically the excitement of a man who had just solved a specific 
problem.’ 

The activity by which an artist brings an emotion up to the surface is 
commonly called ‘expression’, another word subject to misrepresenta- 
tion. We can say that a man who scowls at us or curses us is ‘expressing’ 
hatred, and so we might conclude that the artist likewise starts off with a 
_ specific emotion, of which he is conscious, and applies his skill to ‘put- 
ting it over’. This is the fallacy which Collingwood describes as the 
‘craft’ view of art.* So far from starting off with the consciousness of an 
emotion, the artist’s whole expressive activity is an attempt to make real 
to himself an indefinable and vaguely-sensed excitement which becomes 
clearer to him in the process of giving it form. To express in this sense is 
not to exhibit emotion (as the scowl does) or declare it (as the curse does) 
since neither of these acts can precede the act of identifying the emotion 
to be exhibited or declared, and it is precisely the search for this identity 
which is essential to the activity of ‘expression’ as the artist understands 
it. Now it is obvious that every time he succeeds in this expressive pro- 
cess he will not only have added to his stored experience of inventive 
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technique, but will have added—even if microscopically—to his aware- 
ness of himself and of the cosmos. To some degree, again perhaps 
microscopically, he will not be the same man again. Hence the singular 
and unrepeatable quality of the work of art. 

It is in this that the activity which I am calling ‘art’ differs from the 
other with which it is so often confused and which I have called ‘inven- 
tion’ or ‘design’. They are similar in that both involve the giving of 
form to something imagined, the imagination being fed by experience. 
But whereas this process is the sum total of ‘design’ and is directed 
solely towards the fulfilment of an external purpose, in art it is subor- 
dinated to the essential activity of expressing (in the sense defined above) 
a unique excitement within the artist. 

Furthermore, the artist stands in a special relationship to the people 
who see or hear or read his work because if his expressive skill is ade- 
quate and the spectator is sufficiently perceptive, the latter will also ex- 
petience an emotion, a stimulation of his own imagination and a 
heightening of his own awareness which will leave him also—even if 
microscopically—a different person. The nature of this singular activity, 
which involves both artist and spectator, may be symbolized thus: 


abstraction 


(xX) —(¥) 
accumulation _—formulation->(P)+(E,) 
(2) 

‘E,’ here stands for the emotion generated in the creative process, specific to the 
particular work born of a particular instance of that process and inducing in the 
spectator an equally new and specific emotion which he could riot have predicted.* 
This experience is a kind of mirror-image of the artist’s. 


By way of an imaginative function, drawing upon stored E 
the artist gives form to an emotion which is itself inseparable from the 
activity: by a cognitive act, in which is generated an emotion or excite- 
ment reflecting that of the artist the spectator’s imaginative activity is 
stimulated, enlarging his store of experience and heightening in turn his 
power of cognition. In this lies the justification of the belief that art is 
‘in some exceptional sense necessary to life.’ Cognition is necessary to 
survival, from the brute level upwards. In the crudest physical terms a 
motorist has a better chance of survival if his eyesight is good enough to 
distinguish another car coming towards him: his life-expectancy will be 
further improved if he distinguishes it as an E-type Jaguar taking a bend 
rather wide at seventy miles an hour. As in the case of the jungle savage, 
whose life depends on keen perceptive awareness and an endless activity 
of sensory cognition, this is survival in the simplest physical terms. But 
for two reasons alone—the emergence of the nuclear weapon and the 
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world ‘population-explosion’—the physical survival of a very high 
proportion of mankind is immediately contingent on the survival of 
what we call civilization. Highly-organized civilizations have emerged 
in the course of history but none of them has held such possibilities of 
life and death for so many. The health of a civilization depends on man’s 
knowledge of himself, on his clearness of vision and sharpness of con- 
sciousness: sick minds sap its strength. The most dangerous sickness of 
our culture, ‘the true radix malorum 4 is a dullness or distortion of vision, 
a bankruptcy of cognitive-imaginative experience which is clearly evi- 
dent in the pressure to merge identity in the mass—to be less of a person, 
less alive—and for which there is no better description than Colling- 
wood’s ‘the corruption of consciousness’. Whatever blunts or warps 
perception and cognition and so stultifies self-knowledge tends to the 
diminishment of man and so in the aggregate to the sickness of civiliza- 
tion. Whatever sharpems or clarifies perception and enlarges self- 
knowledge assists in the making of the whole man and so in the aggre- 
gate towards the health of civilization. This is the contribution of art to 
our survival: it is ‘the community’s medicine for the worst disease of the 
mind, the corruption of consciousness’.15 

If it is within the architect’s power to dispense this medicine, his con- 
tribution to society as an artist is not less than his value as a technologist. 
Indeed it is rather more, for the disease is endemic and fatal and cannot 
be treated effectively by anything in the technological section of the 
' pharmacopeia. The medicine, we must admit, is not always at his com- 
mand. Clearly the greater part of our built environment today testifies 
only to the exercise of craft. It is an aesthetic craft, certainly, and 
generally an honourable one—being concerned with giving pleasure 
(or at least of avoiding offence) or dispensing magic—but a craft never- 
theless. But it should be equally clear that architecture can on occasion 
rise above this to the revelatory level of an art proper. As Paul Valéry 
_ has put it: “Some buildings are mute: others speak: and others—the most 
rare—sing.”® In this lies the architect’s claim to be seen as something 
more than an ameliorator of life, to be recognized as the possessor of a 
singular potential which we deny him or encourage him to renounce at 
our peril. 
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ART AND CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE* 


Kenneth Coutts-Smith 


WE are used to the idea of the influence of the visible aspect of scientific 
research upon the plastic arts. The imagery of the laboratory has had an 
incalculable effect on modern painting. Certain biomorphic forms dating 
from the Surrealists onwards clearly have their roots in micro-photo- 
graphs of organic matter. Nuclear physics has contributed with electron 
trace and cloud chamber photographs to much Tachist work, and 
astronomical photographs to informal painting. 

It seems to me, however, that the feed~back between ‘art’ and ‘science’ 
falls into two broad categories. (I deliberately use the word feed-back 
since I do not want to suggest that artists are influenced by science, but 


_ rather that the two stem from a common cultural undercurrent.) There 


is first a fundamental attitude to imagery resulting from ideas implied by 
pure science, and then there is the merely visible aspect of technological 
achievements and scientific developments. I would like here to com- 
ment upon some aspects of the former. 

That there appears to be a crevasse running through the sensibility of 
our society has been widely discussed some years ago in the concept of 
the ‘two cultures’, and it is still a commonly held view that art and 
science are incompatible. Certainly in purely educational terms one can 


“ see mutually created barriers between the two disciplines, and one of the 


effects of the specialization peculiar to our time has been to restrict the 
outlook of each of us to the bounds of his own chosen field. There were 
probably some grounds for arguing that an impenetrable wall did exist 
between the sciences and the humanities as long as science held to an 
academic ideal—that the secrets of the universe could be solved one by 
one with persistence and industry, and that ultimately science would 


` take man and lead him into a promised land where all questions would 


be resolved. Habits of thinking die hard, however, and despite the ob- 

viously different role of science today, a certain nineteenth-century 

* Paper read at the Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, September 1966 
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idealism lingers on and a schism is implicit in many of our attitudes to 
science and art. 

There are many different ways in which a work of art can carry a 
creative charge. The ‘mana’ ofa painting may be imagic as in Alan Davie 
or allusive as in Picasso; it can by mystical and symbolic as by the 
mandalas of Albers and Reinhardt or hallucinatory as in Magritte. But 
in order to relate individual works or trends one must find a common 
denominator with the aid of which comparison can be made. There are, 
or course, the purely perceptual elements such as line, colour, tone, 
rhythm, density, volume, mass, movement, contrast—but space is the 
only conceptual element that is common to all painting and sculpture. It 
is intrinsically bound within the presence of any art work, it is the 
essential ingredient of its structure. 

During the Renaissance something strange and unexpected happened. 
Over a comparatively short period of time man’s comprehension and 
conception of space were altered. It seemed as if he had discovered an- 
other dimension within which it was possible to relate his perceptions. 
One could say that prior to a certain date European man’s basic scheme 
of perception was two dimensional and orthogonal. Clearly he could 
judge and act objectively within three dimensions, but he chose to re- 
present (which suggests that he thought and perceived) in two dimen- 
sions. This is not to say that orthogonal representation was a result of 
technical insufficiency but was rather a certain attitude of mind to reality. 

There was clearly no single stimulus for the Renaissance, it was 
rather a breakthrough, an expansion of consciousness. During the 
thirteenth century man had divided the two ideas of perception and 
diagram, and the concept of recession into the canvas had enabled him to 
visualize further into the complex of the essentially abstract idea of rela- 
tive values. One might postulate that we are now breaking away from 
relating the ideas of perception and model. All extensions of our percep- 
tual faculties are in the nature of an increasingly more complicated series 
of relative relationships. X 

It is odd how the human race seems to extend its consciousness by 
means of a series of sudden and unexpected, indeed almost inexplicable, 
leaps: it is almost as if the group consciousness evolves in a manner ana- 
logous to the biological organism. Certain concepts and ideas are ade- 
quate for a great length of time, then suddenly there is a break-through 
into another and totally different system of references. Our conception 
of an environment alters over night, and this appears to happen in a 
violent and unexpected manner. The new discoveries, the additional 
data which give us a more viable and enhanced control of our environ- 
ment and explanation of the universe, are far from being merely the 
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logical extension of information already possessed. A break-through is 
not the continuation of an additive process of the accumulation of in- 
formation but is, as the word implies, an unexpected and total emer- 
gence into a unanticipated field of information that is not implied by 
information already held. 

Perhaps for no other reason than the pressures of survival (a sort of 
group survival, psychic and social rather than personal and physical) 
there is a sudden losing of our mental tails, a sudden loss of psychological 
gills. Man thinks, feels, senses in a fundamentally different manner after 
such an evolutionary jump than he did before. The primitive man in his 
cave was totally alien to his successor of a few years crouched by his fire 
in the cold night air. So also with the shaped flint for a tool. So with the 
wheel. So with the purely physical-mechanical machinery of levers and 
pulleys conceived in the Renaissance of which our modern combustion 
engine is but an extension. And so, finally, with the age into which we 
have all been so recently plunged; the age of nuclear ambiguity, of 
electronics, of solid-state physics and the quantum, of the maser and 
laser, of D.N.A. and cybernetics, this age that marks its crucial date at 
the moment when the symbols E=Mc® were first written. For we, 
Western European men, though too close to appreciate the fact clearly, 
are living at the hub of one of those few moments in history when con- 
sciousness suddenly for no obvious or overt reasons arcs over from one 
_ set of conceptual ideas to another; when over night our whole relation- 
ship to the universe must be adjusted, when our intrinsic feelings about 
reality are uprooted for another series of notions, when the pressures of 
conflicting ideas plunge us all into a morass of existential doubt and 
when at the same time vast new possibilities for the human spirit are 
opened up before us. 

When the physicists began to discover that matter was not what it 
appears to be, that the seemingly solid consists of waves and charged 
partitles—often paradoxically both at the same time—our feelings about 
an objectively perceived environment, indeed about our subjective 
physical presence, began to change. If matter was not to be seen as real 
in terms of sense-data, could it possibly be recorded in the objective 
terms of a traditional language whose vocabulary was that of so-called 
solid objective matter? Could artists still think in terms of Euclidean 
geometry and three-dimensional spatial relationships? 

The point that I wish to put forward is that the most valid forms of 
~ contemporary painting are those based on what has been called an 
Einsteinean or non-Euclidean space. Space within the picture frame, 
however, is an intangible quality; it manifests itself in such variables as 
direction and contrast, as both inter- and intra-formal relationships; one 
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cannot easily make empirical statements concerning it. To consider two- 
and three-dimensional space is a comparatively simple action; these are 
concepts that are completely familiar. But to talk of a four-dimensional 
or para-three-dimensional space is difficult if one is to argue (as one 
eventually must) beyond a mere intuitive level. It is clearly possible to 
see that abstract ideas about space, matter and time formulated by the 
mathematicians and physicists, are bound to find echoes in the work of | 
certain painters. But can it be satisfactorily demonstrated that new con- 
cepts of space have superseded traditional ones as an intrinsic element of 
the visionary, that these ideas are in the process even of basically altering 
the methods, indeed the totality of our perception, and that they are not 
mere trends, aesthetic fashions or a logical development of ati accepted: 
canon? I think that this can be shown, but I am aware how much, at this 
stage, one must rely on intuition. The idea of para-dimensionality can 
only be presented largely by allusion and inference, not altogether 
supported by empirical evidence. 

The application of the phrase non-Euclidean can perhaps give us a 
key-point towards defining this new idea of space and also by a state- 
ment of negatives at first of deciding what it is not. Faced with a typical 
Ecole de Paris work, a Poliakoff for example, one descended from syn- 
thetic cubism, it is possible to see that the spatial values are those of the 
traditional dimensions of length, breadth and depth. The forms and 
tensions move in straightforward compass-point directions in a flat _ 
plane situated at the canvas surface—further forms and tensions are ac- 
tive at various other planes situated within the apparent recession of the 
picture. This can be brought about by linear means, by the propensity 
of certain colours to recede, blues to appear for instance more distant 
than reds, or by the tonal effects of traditional perspectival suggestion. 

Clearly, then, the forms of such a painting are activated within the 
familiar three dimensions; they can be said to be articulated within a 
cube of which the picture-plane is one surface. That much recent work 
has relief elements breaking out of the canvas does not in any way alter 
the fundamental spatial structure of the work; the cube’s surface is 
simply abstracted to a position somewhere between the picture itself and 
the observer’s eye. 

Take, however, a painting by Rothko. The forms certainly have a 
physical presence within three-dimensional space. His typical bands of 
colour can be measured; they are so long; they are so broad. The flat 
areas of colour fulfil their normal recessive role—the reds advance to us 
from the oranges. Yet there seems to be another type of space, one that 
permeates the forms rather than describes them, one which might be 
thought of as describing the inner shape of the form in the way that 
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length, breadth and depth describe the outer shape, a dimension which 
instead of tracing the edges of something appears to transverse it. 

As Leo Steinberg has it, writing in Partisan Review as long ago as 1953: 
f.. . space is no longer a passive receptacle wherein solid forms may 
disport themselves, as once they did in Renaissance and Baroque art. In 
modern painting—barring those which are nostalgic throwbacks to the 
past—space is an organic growth interlocking with matter. There is a 
painting by Matta Eucharren entitled Grave Situation in which long 
tensile forms stretch through a space generated by their motion—a 
space which nevertheless seems to compel the curvature of their path.’ 

Of necessity such an idea of space cannot be described in the familiar 
dimensional terms. Perhaps only the symbolism of physics or the lan- 
guage of mathematics is able to make any ultimate statement as to what 
it is as opposed to what it does. Certainly it is something that can be 
recognized intuitively. It is to be recognized in Rothko but not in 
Poliakoff, seen in Mathieu and Pollock but not in Appel and de Koon- 
ing, in Paul Jenkins but not in Hilton, Lanyon, Frost and the basically 
landscape-orienated St. Ives School. Being as it is the objectification of a 
reality we intuit but apparently cannot verify directly with our senses, 
it must needs remain a quality in art that we cannot totally articulate. A 
man sensitive to the currents and tributaries of the international field in 
modern art, however, should be able to recognize it unerringly; he can 
say ‘it is here—it is not there, it is in this picture, not in that’. 

The very discoveries of science have in themselves withdrawn the 
nature of reality from our immediate awareness. ‘Today, writes Victor 
Pasmore, ‘the dynamic and synthetic reality presented by modern 
physics’ and philosophy has placed “nature” outside of the range of 
direct sensation,’ and the French critic Alain Jouffroy, in a different con- 
text, has stated: ‘we are no longer concerned with a myth or with an 
idealistic conception of man and the universe, but with a materialization 
_ of the presence of invisible energy’. Energy and matter, space and time; 
the very preoccupations of the physicist have now become those of the 
artist. 

How much the invention of the cinema has given us a new awareness 
of time it is difficult to say; certainly the ambiguity of time and the 
inter-penetration of movement and place have been explored in litera- 
ture from Proust through to the nouveau roman of Robbe-Grillet, 

Duras and Burroughs. The early Futurist researches of Marinetti, Balla 
‘and above all Boccioni were centred on the idea of sequence and 
simultaneity. The Suprematists, however, followed a blind alley and 
entered a trap which still lies in wait for many contemporary structural, 
and even ‘kinetic’, artists: they fell in-love with the machine as such, not 
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the concepts that made the machine possible. With inspiration coming 
from a technological source rather than from fundamentals, the Supre- 
matists could only arrive (as may those contemporary artists similarly 
motivated) at a different form of aestheticism, at the concstruction of 
artefacts which were pleasing rather than significant, at industrial and 
architectural design. Gabo and Pevsner, however, were able to graft on 
to the Suprematist foundation an awareness of the nature of reality that _ 
was in essence scientific, and from the synthesizing of which powerful 
and pertinent symbols could be formulated. 

‘Constructive sculpture,’ Gabo states, ‘is not only three-dimensional, 
it is four-dimensional in so far as we are striving to bring the element of 
time into it. I would say that the philosophic events and the events in 
science at the beginning of this century have definitely made a crucial 
impact on the mentality of my generation. Whether many of us knew 
exactly what was going on in science or not, does not really matter. The 
fact was that it was in the air, and the artist, with his sensitiveness, acts 
like a sponge.’ 

The consideration of modern painting in terms of Existentialist 
philosophy—particularly the Phenomenology of Husserl—suggests that 
developments in informal Constructual work and certain trends of 
assemblage parallel increasing ambiguities in contemporary thought. 
‘The Existentialist Other, the alien unyielding matter which confronts 
man and which isolates him, defining his difference, could only be 
thought of in its original form as existing objectively in space and time. 
That matter was not as solid as it appeared did not disqualify its objec- 
tive presence; the minute particle had location after all. 

Can the new idea of space and time as a statistical ‘crowd effect’ of 
matter be behind the images of the interpenetration and exchangeability 
of mass and movement in recent painting? Is the sequential, semantic 
element of components allied to the disintegration of surface in the work 
of many artists an intuitive grasp of ideas similar to that already quoted 
from a statement by Gabo, ‘whether many of us knew exactly what was 
going on in science does not really matter. The fact was that it was in 
the air, and the artist, with his sensitiveness, acts like a sponge.’ Art is 
not an isolated cultural factor as many imagine it to be, but part of a 
complex creative flux which interpenetrates with other disciplines. As 
painting in the early Renaissance was in a condition of interpenetration 
with the re-discovery of the ancient world and the reassessment of reli- 
gious iconography in the light of this, so painting in our time is in a 
state of interpenetration with a reassessment of our environment in the 
light of recent developments in science and in reference to Existential 
philosophy which parallels this new orientation. 
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I want to talk about the objet trouvé and to try to identify some of the 
issues which it raises. One can of course dismiss the whole matter out of 
hand and say dogmatically: ‘the objet trouvé cannot be an art-object, 
since it was not created specifically by an act of artistic purpose’. But for 
our purposes today I have to suspend this guillotine. We can conven- 
iently make a preliminary classification of objets trouvés into three 
groups, which raise apparently different if overlapping issues. They are: 
1. The objet trouvé as a natural and complete organic form: a sea-shell is the obvious 
example. 
2. The objet trouvé as a complete man-made form: a piece of pottery, say, or 
machinery. 
3. The objet trouvé as the product of purely arbitrary and casual processes: it does not 


matter whether ıt were natural or onginally man-made, but the best examples 
are a piece of driftwood or an oddly shaped stone. 


(1) The sea-shell offers us in miniature a primitive example of an 
aesthetic issue that becomes vastly more complex with the other two 
groups. Consider the man who picks up a sea-shell on the shore because 
he finds it pleasing, takes it home and leaves it on permanent display on 
the mantelpiece. There are two ways of regarding this object. It may be 
held to be beautiful in its own right: a position which can be streng- 
thened by the fact that it is possible to describe the shell-structure in 
terms of mathematical formulae relating to the velocities of growth. 
These formulae are simple and elegant, as D’ Arcy Thompson has shown. 
Doubtless even the shell-colours can be reduced to an appropriate for- 
mula. There is, then, an ‘objective’ foundation to the finder’s apprehen- 
sion that the sea-shell is pleasing. The ‘formula’ approach will not, 
however, explain why one shell is preferred to another. The other way 


* Paper read at the September Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, 1966. 
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of looking at the object is to say that it embodies the guiding taste of the 
owner. The material object is subordinate to the symbolic statement 
that the owner makes about himself. That symbolic statement takes on 
the form of art. It is evident that selecting a roomful of furniture—how- 
ever badly done—is in essence an artistic act. The sea-shell becomes, in 
its context, furniture. The shell-in-its-context takes its place in the minor 
art of interior decoration. 

We do not need to assume a specific material context for the objet 
trouvé. But on any occasion on which the object is presented—or indeed 
selected—one needs to distinguish carefully between the qualities present 
(or held to be present) in the objet trouvé and the quality of the owner’s 
mind revealed in selection or presentation. The simple example of the 
sea-shell collector does not, I believe, differ fundamentally from the more 
sophisticated instances of the objet trouvé. 

(2) My second category is man-made objects. These, historically, are 
associated with Dada, Duchamp’s ‘ready-mades’ and Pop Art. In all 
these instances the ‘sponsor’ of the object is normally displaying, above 
all, his attitude to the object. To be sure it is theoretically possible to 
present an objective case: a Futurist, for example, might have regarded 
Duchamp’s Bicycle Wheel as a beautiful modern object, an instance of 
good contemporary design. But Duchamp himself did not do so, nor 
have his many followers. The customary attitude associated with ready- 
mades is one of debunking, of opposition to traditional art values or 
at the least of ironic scepticism. 

And yet we cannot be too sure that a purely subjective display of 
attitude is invariably typical of man-made objets trouvés. The latest 
examples, in the world of Pop, reveal a decidedly ambiguous attitude on 
the part of the presenter. It often seems that a concealed admiration of 
the contemporary scene is present, especially if it incorporates images of 
America. Suppose a young present-day artist incorporates a packet of 
Lucky Strike in his work. Is be really striking a blow against traditional . 
art? Hardly, in the 1960’s. Does he think the packet is badly-designed? 
Why should he, when the packet was almost certainly designed by an 
Art College contemporary of his? Much more likely he accords the ob- 
ject a measure of admiration and respect. And thus the way perhaps is 
open, at least theoretically, for an assessment of the objet trouvé on purely 
objective grounds. For I would argue that a certain respect for the object 
as an object must exist before a consideration of its objective qualities 
may unfold. 

(3) I shall return to man-made objets trouvés in the person of Duchamp 
shortly. For the moment I want briefly to touch on the third category, 
objects produced as the result of arbitrary and casual processes. When 
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such objects—let us say, a piece of driftwood—are presented no sort of 
special gesture or statement is usually present. The finder regards such 
objects as interesting, or beautiful in a rather special way. He is not dis- 
playing his own taste—at least in theory—but makes the basic assump- 
tion that the driftwood piece has an objective validation, as an art-object 
in its own right. 

If we pause here, we can see that we are coming to the end of the use- 
ful limits of the preliminary classification. I have tried to show that man- 
made objets trouvés normally reveal above all the qualities of the pre- 
senter’s mind, though it is possible to make an objective case for their 
validity as art-objects, or design-objects. With objets trouvés resulting 
from chance and time the opposite assumption usually holds good: they 
are held to embody purely objective qualities. I now want to pass on to a 
closer examination of the two positions, objective and subjective. For an 
example of the first approach, one turns naturally to the work of Paul 
Nash. 

I. Nash especially was associated with the practice of exhibiting pieces 
of driftwood, branches and stones in art galleries, claiming that these 
were art-objects in as real a sense as man-made sculptures at the same 
exhibition. We can study this belief in his volume of photographs, 
Fertile Image. The locus classicus is the photographs of two fallen trees, 
called Monster Field, Study 1 and 2. Nash’s own note runs: “We are not 
studying two fallen trees that look like animals, but two monster objects 
outside the plan of natural phenomena.’ Here, as elsewhere in the book, 
it is the purely formal qualities of line, tone and so on that Nash has 
perceived and claims to present to us. 

I’m bound to say that I’m not altogether convinced by this. It may 
well be possible to exclude from an appreciation of these formal qualities 
any consideration of the perceiver’s mind. But in practice this does not 
appear to me always so. Take the matter of the title, an important clue 


_ to the associations present in the perceiver’s mind. If purely formal and 


objective considerations are paramount, then the title ought to be 
rigorously formal or neutrally descriptive—as, ‘Study’, ‘Composition’, 
‘Waterfall’. But some of Nash’s titles are extremely associational. 
‘Monster’ itself is a word that evokes associations far beyond the formal. 
‘Monolith’ itself is one thing; but Monolith in Arcadia compels us to view 
the object with the rich overtones of ‘Arcadia’ present in our minds, as 
in Nash’s. Again, how can we look at a photograph of a curiously-con- 
voluted tree entitled Laocoon without having the image of the statuary 
group superimposed on our mental retina over the lines of the tree? And 
what of the cactus photograph entitled Fleur du Mal? This plant had for 
Nash, we are told, ‘a significance as of something threatening and evil’. 
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But evil, surely, is not an objective quality? ‘There’s nothing good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so’, as another intentionalist assures us. 

This ad hominem argument does not of course destroy the ‘objective’ 
position. But the case of Nash does, I think, illustrate the practical diff- 
culties which the objectivists will encounter if they wish to be 
consistent. 

II. The second or subjective approach is, I think, the more interesting. , 
Let us explore the argument. Man, we may say, defines the object. In- 
deed, in an important sense, it can only exist as defined by man. Take our 
piece of driftwood. It may be regarded—defined—as a stick, a means of 
offence or support. Or it may be regarded as a piece of firewood. Or it 
may be regarded as a branch—that is, a part of a whole. By extension, 
this argument operates in the aesthetic sphere: the piece of driftwood has 
no independent aesthetic existence: it is attached to the perceptual 
mechanism of the finder. Man, then, defines the art-object. But if we 
agree that art is essentially a re-constitution of experience, the ques- 
tion then arises: In what sense has the perceiver of the objet trouvé been 
involved in an artistic act? It is a difficult question, and we might phrase 
it differently: At what point does human intervention create a work of 
art? We have to face the ‘vanishing-point’ argument. That is, a piece of 
sculpture (for example) may well take years to execute. A painting may 
involve months of labour: a collage several hours: a drawing a few 
minutes: a sketch, a pass or two of Picasso’s hand, a matter of seconds. 
Time is of no consequence, runs the seductive argument: we can continue y 
the progression, compress the essential art-process to a splinter of 
eternity, a non-temporal explosion in the mind. But if time can be con- 
quered, what is the basic act? Unless we believe that perception itself 
constitutes an artistic act—a distinctly minority belief, surely —we must 
add: command over medium, or perhaps organization of perception. 
This may be expressed in a simple act of decision: that of choosing the 
angle, and the distance, from which the objet trouvé should be regarded, 
and perhaps recorded, in a moment of time. (In this instance the photo- } 
graph may be regarded either as an art-product in itself or as the primary 
means of recording an artistic decision.) 

The argument was taken further by Marcel Duchamp. For him the 
object became endowed as a work of art by virtue of the authority of 
the artist’s selection. He could say of the ready-mades he exhibited, as of 
his famous Fountain: “Whether Mr. Mutt with his own hands made them 
or not has no importance. He cHosz them.’ As Lebel tells us: “His motive, » 
then, is to depreciate our ordinary and tacitly-accepted notions of value 
in order to exalt the strictly private and sovereign choice which is ac- 
countable to no one. .. .’ With this point of view there is naturally no 
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: argument and one has to remark that it places the object in question out- 
side the field of aesthetic discussion. One can conveniently assign the 
matter to the field of anthropology. Here we are in the presence of 
primitive magic, of fetishes: which is just as true of Warhol’s signed 
Campbell’s Soup labels as of Duchamp’s Fountain and Bicycle Wheel. 

There are, nevertheless, certain other possibilities connected with this 
approach that ask for aesthetic assessment. When a man-made objet 

` trouvé is exhibited it has sharply changed its context and through its re- 
appearance reveals a quality of the owner’s mind. We might in the most 
deserving cases term that quality ‘wit’. It is not a static quality, however, 
but one that must be revealed in act. When that act is to make a state- 
ment economically and powerfully, we may be tempted to grant some 
artistic merit to that statement. Such a judgement may be accorded to 
Duchamp’s Bicycle Wheel, exhibited in 1913. One may hesitate to apply 
the term to the labouring of the same point in the more famous Fountain. 

; The same quality of wit is at least arguably present in the naming of 
these objects when exhibited. There is room for several opinions on the 
quality of wit displayed in the moustached Giaconda entitled elle a chaud 
au cul and objet dart. But—with the example of Shakespeare in the back- 
ground—we cannot afford to dismiss lightly the pun. And it is certainly 
true that Duchamp set a high value on the creative process of naming 
the objet trouvé. In this approach, then, the art-object becomes the object- 
plus-title, and a major quality to be assessed that of wit. 

Finally, we can recognize that the act of presenting the object ‘makes 
a statement’—that most useful of formulae—through drawing a com- 
parison. An oddly shaped stone may bear a resemblance, let us say, to a 
human head. What is essentially on display is the finder’s sense, as I 
think Hans Hess remarked, of the comic. It could easily shade off into 
the grotesque. The objet trouvé then becomes a visual joke, and we have 
to grapple with the problem of humour. 

To sum up. The objective-subjective argument seems to me to 

‘dominate any consideration of the objet trouvé; it is, perhaps, a faint 

echo of a far-off controversy between nominalists and realists. It is cer- 
tainly possible to make objective claims for the objet trouvé as an art- 
object in its own right exhibiting assessable harmonies of form or design. 
But more usually the objet trouvé may be held to exhibit primarily a 
quality of the presenter’s mind. We then have to distinguish between 
those cases where the objet trouvé has, in effect, no material setting and 

those where it does have a definite context. If the former, we have a 
‘pure’ argument, if the latter, then the simple arts of placing an object on 
permanent display seem to me adequately covered by the term ‘interior 
decoration’. If the object is displayed once, uniquely, then this act may 
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embody a flash of wit. To repeat such a statement calls forth the law of 
diminishing returns. 

Finally we cannot neglect a linguistic pointer in the term itself. Objet 
trouvé may imply a certain attitude on the part of the perceiver. Does 
‘find’ include the notion of ‘seeking’, or not? This is especially relevant 
to the man-made objet trouvé, a category usually presented as the result 
of a quite definite and purposive search on the finder’s part. Is the , 
balance of argument tilted by this consideration? I leave the final vola” 
with Picasso: ‘Je ne cherche pas; je trouve.’ 


we 
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Santayana, Art, and Aesthetics. By JEROME 
ASHMORE, Press of Western Reserve 
University. 1966. pp. xii + 139. $5.00. 


t ASHMORE’s APPROACH to Santayana’s 
aesthetics is to underplay its connexion 
with the moral philosophy, in declared 
Opposition to Santayana’s own emphasis. 
Santayana’s account of the nature of 
aesthetic experience, his views on the 
criticism of poetry and his theory of 
rational art are the main topics of the book. 
Those not acquainted with Santayana’s 

-work will be introduced to a stimulating 
range of ideas, while students of his writ- 
ings will find the aesthetics carefully ex- 
pounded, Ashmore arranges his material 
well and provides helpful summaries, a 
good index, and at the end of the book, 
extensive lists of references. Summarizing 
the three main themes of the book, the 
chapter on aesthetic experience is a discus- 

¿sion of beauty as objectified pleasure. 
` Next, the relationship between poetry aid 
religion—‘they are substantially one’, but 
‘ “religion” is preferred when the refer- 
ence is to a principle used in the conduct of 
life; when there is no such pragmatic 
association “poetry” is chosen’—is one of 
the themes of the chapter which follows. 
Poetry and religion are ideal constructions 

e which ‘make the facts of nature and history 
morally intelligible and practically im- 
portant’, while poetry of the highest rank 
will be that ‘which achieves the religious 


mode in scope, refinement, and profun- 
dity’. To understand Santayana’s theory of 
rational art it is important to distinguish 
between art and fine art. Fine art does not 
have a central place in Santayana’s aesthe- 
tics, and judged by the standards of the 
life of reason commands no great respect. 
Art, by contrast, is usually understood as 
‘any making or doing judged meritorious 
by conformity with a rational ideal’. 
Rationality is achieved when an art pro- 
duct satisfies a purpose which ‘must be 
warranted by its consistency with some 
ideal; and . . . this ideal must be hbar- 
moniously adequate in the context of the 
producer’s total or ultimate nature’. 

Ashmore gives interesting accounts also 
of ideas incidental to the main topics. Thus 
Santayana, we learn, characterized certain 
art of his time, Cubism for example, as 
‘penitent’. Penitent art rejects the devices 
which are resorted to by some art, in its 
later stages, in an attempt to retain its 
original appeal. 

The author describes his work as a com- 
mentary rather than as ‘a piece of creative 
interpretation’. This gives no cause for 
quarrel, but the fact that the work 1s expos- 
itory ‘to a greater extent than it is critical’ 
might raise some doubts. Can the ambi- 
guities in Santayana’s view of the imagina- 
tion, for example, be resolved or not? We 
learn that Santayana’s mind harbours ‘in- 
expugnable contraries’, and that anyone 
attempting to demolish Santayana’s posi- 
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tion will encounter considerable unex- 
pected resistance. This last is a just observa- 
tion; all the better if Ashmore could have 
shown how the subtle unity of Sana- 
tayana’s thought might meet the objec- 
tions it must provoke. If we could have 
had some cases of this resistance demon- 
strated, not only would our understanding 
of Santayana be deepened, but there 
would also be less danger of missing the 
full significance of the potentially rich 
material which has been so: carefully 
assembled. 

Ashmore notably succeeds in bringing 
into focus certain aspects of Santayana’s 
thought. This is described as looking at the 
‘raw elements in the structure and founda- 
tions of Santayana’s aesthetic theory’, but 
the book does not pretend to attempt a 
philosophical critique of those founda- 
tions. To take a small example, Santayana’s 
assumption that because feelings are de- 
rived entirely from the physiology of the 
human organism, feeling has therefore a 
spatio-temporal location passes without 
challenge or qualification. But as a well 
ordered guide to what Santayana said 
about art and aesthetics Ashmore’s book is 
excellent. 

T. J. DIFFEY 
University of Sussex 


The Language of Dance. by MARY WIGMAN. 
Translated by WALTER SORBLL. Mac- 
donald & Evans. 1966. pp. 118. 4 gns. 

Choreutics. By RUDOLF LABAN. Annotated 
and edited by rsa ULLMAN. Macdonald 
& Evans. 1966. pp. 214. 4 gns. 

The Phenomenology of Dance. By MAXINE 
SHEETS. University of Wisconsin Press. 
1966. pp. 158. 38s. 


THE LITERATURE on the aesthetics of the 
dance is sparse, and the almost simul- 
taneous publication of three important 
books in this field is a surprising but very 
welcome event. It is entirely characteristic 
that all three books are concerned only 


with modern dance yet speak of ‘dance’ a 
in general, as if the branch with which 
they are concerned were the only one 
which matters. 

The expression ‘modern dance’ is now 
something of a misnomer since this type of 
dance has existed since the beginning of 
the century; but no other generally ac- 


cepted term exists and we must continue ~ ’ 


to use it faute de miewx. Modern dance was 
brought into being by Isadora Duncan, 
partly as a revolt against ballet, and be- 
came a major art in central Europe in the 
twenties; there were parallel develop- 
ments in the United States, but there the 
full flowering came a little later; today it is 
flourishing as never before ın the United 
States—whereas in central Europe ıt has 
almost died out. The greatest of all , 
American modern-dance choreographers, 
Martha Graham, is still very active and in- 
fluential. She has created a very highly de- 
veloped technique which has absorbed so 
much of the ballet technique that it is 
rather hard to say where one leaves off and 
the other begins. One now finds a ballet 
company like the Ballet Rambert having 
daily Graham classes as well as classical 
classes, and for decades the best choreo- ? 
gtaphers have drawn on both traditions; 
but it is still easily possible to distinguish 
between the two and to recognize the 
hybrid vigour which results from their 
crossbreeding. 

The importance of Wigman’s book can 
hardly be overestimated: nothmg quite 
like ıt has ever been written before. Wig-_ 
man is one of the three creative geniuses of * 
modern dance (the others being Isadora 
Duncan and Martha Graham). She has an 
astonishing command of language, using 
it with the precision of a scientist and the 
imagination of a poet to convey the inner 
truths of her creative life, and she is well 
served by her translator, Walter Sorell. 
Since she was by far the greatest of the. 
central European modern-dance choreo- 
gtaphers, and also had enormous influence 
on American modern dance in its forma- 
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tive period in the thirties, her book tells us 

a great deal about the art-form which she 
did so much to shape, not to mention the 
creative process in general. Wigman, true 

to her period and place, was above all an 
expressionist, carrying all the expres- 
sionist traits to their ultimate. The most 

,, famous of all her dances was Hexentanz 
(Witch Dance), which she performed with 
demonuacal intensity, and (in the section of 
the book devoted to individual works) she 
gives a vivid and revealing account of the 
genesis of this solo: “The creative urge got 
hold of me again. What its intention was, 
where it would lead me, was not yet recog- 
nizable. Only the restlessness was there, and 
some kind of evil greed I felt in my hands, 
which pressed themselves claw-like into 
the ground as if they had wanted to take 
root. I had the sensation of being full to the 
point of bursting and near desperation. ... 
Sometimes at night I slipped into the 
studio and worked myself up into a rhyth- 
mic intoxication in order to come closer to 
the slowly stirring character. . . . The 
richness of rhythmic ideas was overwhelm- 
ing. But something was opposed to their 
«becoming lucid and orderly, something 
` that forced the body time and again into a 
sitting or squatting position ... When, one 
night, I returned to my room utterly agi- 
tated, I looked into the mirror by chance. 
What it reflected was the image of one 
possessed, wild and dissolute, repelling and 
fascinating. . . . There she was—the witch 
—the earth-bound creature with her un- 
estrained naked instincts, with her in- 
\ satiable lust for life. . . . I shuddered at my 
own image, at the exposure of this facet of 
my ego.... All that had to be done was to 
tame this elemental creature, to mould her 
and work on one’s own body as on a sculp- 
ture’ (pp. 40-41). Wigman writes of this 
dance as of something outside herself— 
something which frightens her. She sees.it 
m partly as a visual image (like a violently 
distorted expressionist painting or sculp- 
ture), partly as an obsessive rhythm. 
Characteristically she created the rhythm 


as an integral part of the dance: no ques- 
tion of commissioning a score from a 
composer and then subordinating herself 
to it, 

The early, more general chapters (“The 
Language of Dance’ and ‘Forms of Dance’) 
are no less valuable, with the great artist 
summing up a lifetime of creative experi- 
ence. She clearly defines her attitude to 
what for her are the main elements of the 
language of the dance: time, strength, 
dynamics, breathing, space and so on. Of 
space she makes the very important obser- 
vation that it ‘is the realm of the dancer’s 
real activity, which belongs to him be- 
cause he himself creates it. It is not the 
tangible, limited and limiting space of 
concrete reality, but the imaginary, irra- 
tional space of the danced dimension . . .” 
(p. 12). 

Though Wigman worked with Laban 
for a time (during the First World War), 
and was certainly influenced by him,, her 
basic outlook was totally different from 
his—and her book is poles removed from. 
Choreutics, one of a series of books in 
which Laban has explained his ideas. 
This book was in fact written by Laban 
soon after he came to England in 1938, 
but it has remained unpublished up to: 
now—years after his death. 

Though Laban’s theories had a good 
deal of influence on German modern: 
dancers, he was strangely uninterested in 
the dance as an expressive art concerned. 
with the feelings of human beings. He did 
take an interest in mime, writing on this 
subjectin such booksas Die Welt des Tanzers 
and The Mastery of Movement on the Stage,. 
and in these he discussed the origin of ges- 
ture in emotion (following the lead given 
by Francois Delsarte). But he had no con- 
ception of the symbolic dance-image as 
the basic element in choreography, and his 
writings on dance are obsessively abstract 
and impersonal, being concerned mainly 
with geometry. Choreutics is concerned 
with dance—Laban defines ‘choreutics’ as 
meaning ‘the practical study of the various 
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forms of (more or less) harmonized move- 
ment’ —but never once does he refer to a 
choreographic work, nor is there a single 
illuscration of a dancer in action (or even a 
gymnast). In fact Laban’s use of the word 
‘practical’ is very idiosyncratic. The illus- 
trations are all geometrical diagrams, and 
the space Laban is concerned with is that of 
regular geometrical solids. The assumption 
behind all his writings is that the proper 
task of the dancer is to trace out lines in 
space corresponding to certain geometrical 
forms: ‘We can follow the surface-lines of 
an. octahedral, cuboctahedral or icosahe- 
dral scaffolding of the kinesphere in an un- 
interrupted chain, and it is possible to 
spread each plastic circuit into a plane and 
open it out into a circle. . . . Figs. 44a and 
44b shows [sic] an uninterrupted surface- 
line of an icosahedral scaffolding spread 
into a plane. It can be further unfolded to 
form a polygon of 36 sides . . ° (Choreutics, 
pp- 115-16). And so on, page after page. 
Laban seems to be concerned with science 
rather than art, and yet his scientific ideas 
are very odd ones: any scientist would be 
baffled by statements such as the following: 
‘Dynamospheric as well as kinespheric 
actions are located somewhere in space, 
and are composed of directional tendencies 
and polarities. An electromagnetic current 
is said to be the physical agent of the irrita- 
tion which causes rhe intention, decision 
and finally the action itself. We believe 
that the cause of the irritation is, in general, 
an outside impression to which we react by 
making the decision to move. Both the 
actual or remembered impression is again 
a spatial occurrence’ (p. 54). 

Here Laban seems to be referring either 
to behaviourist psychology or to neuro- 
physiology, but he makes no serious at- 
tempt to link the disciplines of either to 
dancing. In fact his attitude to science is 
essentially as mystical as his attitude to 
art. He is concerned above all with in- 
finity and eternity: ‘In every trace-form, 
created by the body, both infinity and 
eternity are hidden. . . . Thus bodily ac- 


tions and trace-forms become a means of 
producing moments of ecstasy or clair- 
voyant concentration’ (p. 54). These two 
sentences are very revealing: Laban sees 
the dance not as an expressive art com- 
municating with others, but rather as a 
method of inducing ‘ecstasy or clair- 


voyant concentration’ in the dancer. As _ 


such it has no need of technique or quality 
of line or in fact of any of the qualities one 
normally associates with good dancing. All 
it needs, according to Laban’s theories, is 
to trace out lines corresponding in some 
way to the sides or planes of regular solids. 
A logical deduction from these theories is 
that the ideal choreographer would be a 
computer. 

The contrast between Wigman’s attitude 
to space and that of Laban is deeply signi- 
ficant. Wigman sees space as an artist does 
—something created by the dancer for 
expressive purposes; Laban sees space as 
cosmic, mystical, Platonic geometry. (As 
A. V. Coton pointed out in The New 
Ballet, Laban took many of his ideas about 
‘space harmony’ from Plato.) 

In so far as Laban was concerned with 
expression, it was with self-expression; he 
failed to make the essential distinction, 
stressed by Susanne Langer, between ex- 
pression as symptom and the formal 
expression characteristic of works of art. 
If there were no more to Laban than the 
portentous pseudo-science which fills 
Choreurics and his other books, he would 
never have had the influence he had; in 
fact he had a flair for goading into creative 
activity such greater pupils as Wigman, 
who took from him what they needed 
while rejecting the rest. 

In the United States dance can be taken 
as a degree course in a number of colleges 
and universities, and the main text of the 
book by Maxine Sheets was written as a 
dissertation for a Ph.D. in dance from the 


Rea 
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University of Wisconsin. The author is a ` 


student both of modérn dance and of 
philosophy and her work is of importance 
as being the first complete book attempt- 
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ing to construct an aesthetics of the dance 
with the help of methods derived from 
modern schools of philosophy. Mrs. Sheets 
has read her Cassirer and her Suzanne 
Langer, but she is mainly concerned with 
existentialism and phenomenology and at 
the beginning of the book expresses her 
gratitude to Eugene F. Kaelin, supervisor 
of her work, whose book An Existentialist 
Aesthetic has also been published by the 
University of Wisconsin. 

She approaches her subject judiciously 
with two chapters summarizing the ele- 
ments of phenomenology. Just as Laban is 
concerned with ecstasy, she is concerned 
with ekstasis; but with her ekstasis is a 
technical word having a precise meaning, 
and (drawing on Langer’s Feeling and Form) 
she relates this concept to symbolic form: 
“The fist and the bang are spontaneous and 
apparent aspects of the feeling. If the anger 
is reflected on first, then the body and the 
body movement are made to be objects. 
In an affective context of everyday life, a 
pre-reflective awareness of the body and 
the body in movement is supported by 
actual feeling. In dance, a pre-reflective 


{> awareness of the body and the body in 


movement is supported by the form of a 
feeling. Within the lived experience of 
movement it is clearly the ekstatic structure 
of consciousness-body which is the funda- 
mental point of congruence between the 
dancer as symbol and as actual conscious- 
ness-body. The dance is a symbol ofa form 
of human feelings and is presented by a 


T symbol of the human who feels these feel- 


~“ 
} 


` ings in everyday life’ (p. 46). 


Like Wigman, like Susanne Langer, 
Mrs. Sheets understands very well the 
special quality of the dancer’s space and 
describes this in terms of creation and 
image: “The imaginative space of dance is 
its created space. The created space has to 
do primarily with the imaginative moving 
visual forms created by the linear and 
areal qualities of movement as a revelation 
of force. . . . The imaginative space of 
dance concerns only the mental image or 


picture of the body and the body in move- 
ment . . (p. 112). This is how Mrs. 
Sheets begins her key chapter, “The 
Imaginative Space of Dance’, in which she 
discusses the kinaesthetic impressions ac- 
companying the dance and also the dance- 
image (which she sees as a line representing 
the linear design of the body as a centre of 
force). In sharp contrast to Laban (who is 
concerned only with the dancer on the one 
hand and the cosmos on the other) she is 
well aware of the importance of the 
audience: “What the dancer creates for 
herself imaginatively exists equally for the 
audience. The audience is not aware of the 
dancer’s body as an actual body, but as a 
centre of force which presents changing 

linear designs’ (p. 121). Note the unguarded 

use of the pronoun ‘she’. Modern dance is 

an art which has been very largely created 

and developed by women; and though men 

do fine work as leaders in the professional 

modern-dance companies, the female pre- 
sence is overwhelmingly dominant in 

universities, colleges and other educational 

institutions using modern dance. 

In fact it is adefect of Mrs. Sheets’s book. 
that it reads as if written within some re- 
mote university library, quite cut off from 
the achievements of the great modern- 
dance choreographers and also from all 
other major dance-forms (ballet, Indian 
classical dance, Kabuki, etc.). The con- 
trast with Susanne Langer ıs significant. 
Langer is fascinated by dance, attending 
every possible performance, and illustrates 
her points by references to a wide range of 
examples which make ıt clear that she 
views dance with insight and empathy. 
The two chapters on dance in Feeling and 
Form include extremely apt references to 
Isadora Duncan, Anna Pavlova, Mary 
Wigman, the ‘marionette motif in 
Petrushka, Oriental dance, puppet dance 
and so on. Mrs. Sheets, in contrast, re- 
sembles Laban in keeping on a plane of 
rarefied abstraction, though she differs 
profoundly from him in her aesthetics. 

Another defect of this book is that it 
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ignores all the major books on the aes- 
thetics of the dance (apart from Feeling and 
Form). The bibliography contains many 
books on philosophy and a few on educa- 
tional dance, but no books by such im- 
portant writers as Noverre, Laban, Curt 
Sachs and Jobn Martin. The neglect of 
the writings and recorded statements of 
great creative figures such as Duncan, 
Wigman and Graham is equally striking. 
Here again the contrast with Susanne 
Langer’s book is absolute. Langer, for 
example, has clearly studied Laban’s writ- 
ings with great attention, and finds useful 
ideas imbedded in them. (In Feeling and 
From she even claims that ‘one can turn his 
specious physical account of the world and 
its energies into a description of the illu- 
sory realm of “powers”, and then his 
analyses all make sense.’ It would be very 
interesting to read a Langerian transforma- 
tion of Laban’s ‘specious physical account’ 
—though hard to imagine what the shade 
of Laban would make of this: he was not 
in the least concerned with symbolic form 
or virtual powers—only with the actual 
Platonic figures.) 

The publication of these three books is 
of particular importance in Britain at 
present when for the first time dance is 
beginning to be studied in a scholarly way 
at university level. Such studies will be 
essential at the University of Birmingham 
(which has a dance department); at the 
Institute of Choreology (which covers all 
major forms ‘of dance—ballet, modern, 
Indian, historical etc.—and both integrates 
practical and academic studies through 
notation); and at the many Colleges of 
Education which cater for Physical Educa- 
tion specialists and are now called on to 
provide university-level studies for their 
B. Ed. students. All these students must 
come to grips with the aesthetics of dance, 
and the books under review (together 
with those of Noverre, Sachs, etc. and 
general books dealing with aesthetics as a 
whole—above all those of Langer) provide 


them and their lecturers with the essential 
basic literature of the subject. 
FERNAU HALL 


Direct Metal Sculpture. Creative Techniques 
and Appreciation. By DONA MELLACH and 
DONALD SELDEN. Allen and Unwin. 
1966. pp. 210. Plates 388. sos. 


THis BOOK is essentially a ‘how-to-do-it’ 
book. It gives precise and eminently sen- 
sible instruction on the skills required in 
the hot and cold working of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals for sculpture. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with extremely well- 
chosen photographs of the work of a great 
many lesser known sculptors and sculpture 
students together with those of one or two 
well-known artists. There is text on only 
fifty out of more than two hundred pages. 
Were ıt not for the fact that much of the 
information the book contains is based on 
American standards which are sufficiently 
different from those in use in Britain to 
make the book difficult for the beginner in 


this country, I would not hesitate to re- 


commend it to students as containing the ` 


best short instruction course on the weld- 
ing, brazing and soldering of metals that I 
have seen and I feel that it is a great pity 
that the publishers did not remedy this 
deficiency by consultation with The Briush 
Oxygen Company or some similar body. 
There is a further reason why I would 
hesitate to recommend the book to 
students or others anxious about the prob- 
lems of three-dimensional design in metal. 
All ‘how-to-do-it’ books from Theophilus 
to the present work embody specific 
aesthetic pomts of view made more or less 
explicit either by the general form of the 
book or by statements within it. This book 
expounds with considerable clarity the 
proposition that art can be equated with 


self-expression and is the product of the ~ 


creative unconscious mind. Not only does ~ 


it seem likely that this is unsupportable by 
contemporary psychological theory, it also 
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seems to be decreasingly true of the ideas 
current among major contemporary 
artists. It precludes any expectancy of de- 
velopment in an artist’s creativity whether 
he be student or artist of international 
repute—a manifestly untrue expectation, 
though not perhaps an entirely unreason- 
able one for a book so clearly dedicated 
to the assumption that all artistic improve- 
ment is essentially a matter of technique. 
MICHAEL EASTHAM 

Wigan School of Art 


Turner: Imagination and Reality. By 
LAWRENCE GOWING. W. H. Allen. For 
The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. pp. 64. Plates 77 (16 in colour). 
408. 


Tms ts one of the best appreciations of an 
artist’s work; it appears at a moment when 
the public—the critics too—are able to 
relish the full stature of Turner. Imagina- 
tion and Reality is the Introduction written 
for the resounding exhibition of late 
Turner water-colours and oil paintings, 
mostly from the Tate, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, last spring. It can 
be assumed that so exceptional a piece of 
interpretation, which is very well illus- 
trated, was not least of the factors that 
made the success of that exhibition unique 
at the Museum. 

To say there could beno more inspiriting 
and understanding an appreciation of 
Turner must be coupled with the fact that 
it does not claim to oversee his entire de- 
velopment, since the exhibition was of late 
Turners which possess such obvious affini- 
ties with aspects of American painting in 
the last two decades. Lawrence Gowing 
refers enough to the early paintings to 
assist the point about Tumer’s develop- 
ment that he has at heart, not sufficiently 
to bring together the many contexts and 
influences and achievements which con- 
verge in that development. To have done 
so would have been far-fetched on this 


occasion: it was opportune to focus on 
Turner’s use of colour, on textures of 
paint and on the shapes and imaginative 
conception that were both the inspiration 
and the result of his colour researches. 

“The classical sequence of tones,’ writes 
Gowing, ‘was increasingly replaced by 
interactions of colour. The tonal order 
dissolved, and with it the classical pictorial 
structure. The diffuse consistency of colour 
evoked designs that spread outward from 
the centre. In Turner’s sketch-books and 
in his studio the expanding, interpenetrat- 
ing colour was left with no graphic defini- 
tion at all. When he died his studio was 
full of the images made by colour as if of 
its own accord... .’ “There is an illusion 
[in those paintings] that colour is gathering 
in awesome caverns, places of simul- 
taneous reconciliation and annihilation. 
This is Turner’s conclusion and it justifies 
Ruskin’s insight: “Here and there, once in 
a couple of centuries, one man will rise 
past clearness and become dark with ex- 
cess of light.” ? 

It must not be thought that such exalted 
sentences are not rooted in a demonstra- 
tion. Gowing is the first writer to make 
the happiest connexions for remarks by 
Tumer in his Academy lectures: he has 
likewise quoted from Turner’s annotations 
in his copy of Goethe’s book on colour 
that had recently been translated by East- 
lake: he has amply illustrated the extreme 
relevance of Turner’s colour researches, of 
the methodical way in which other pic- 
torial values were dissolved in chromatic 
suffusions, in the reflections of which he 
had made careful study. Concerning the 
Cleveland Burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment the author says: ‘(Turner) discovered 
a kind of equivalence between the exper- 
ience and the picture for which his con- 
temporaries were at a loss to account... .’ 
“The colour and the paint itself have an in- 
trinsic reality of their own We recognize 
in them an inherent meaning extending 
far beyond the actual scene.’ ‘Literature’, 
he adds, ‘is defined as the activity of 
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writers: it is perhaps only the institutional 
organization of art that leads to any doubt 
that painting is simply what painters do. It 
is a kind of behaviour, with a pattern that 
can only be understood as a whole. 
Turner’s concern that his work should be 
kept together betrays a realization of pre- 
cisely this which was itself original.” Gow- 
ing attributes to Turner a somewhat simi- 
lar consideration of some other great 
painters: and he quotes a contemporary— 
there are many quotations from contem- 
poraries—who wrote: ‘It is evident Mr. 
Constable’s landscapes are like Nature: it 
is still more evident that they are like 
paint.’ New conditions, Gowing com- 
ments, in the world of painting make some 
old perceptions, intended for dismissals, to 
read now as a very precise praise. 
ADRIAN STOKES 


Nature and Art in Renaissance Literature. By 
EDWARD WILLIAM TAYLER. New York 
and London. Columbia University 
Press. 1964. pp. ix + 225. 378. 6d. 


UNLIKE SEVERAL of his most distinguished 
predecessors (I think of Madelaine Doran, 
Hiram Haydn and Frank Kermode) in 
Renaissance studies who have considered 
the subject, Tayler is less concerned with 
the conflict between the terms ‘Nature’ 
and ‘Art’, and more with their comple- 
mentary possibilities. Thus he has written 
what he calls an ‘expository’ rather than an 
‘argumentative’ book. But in a deter- 
muned quest for harmony he has at times 
yielded to a levelling kind of analysis: first 
in his pulling together of many disparate 
classical and medieval sources, both 
literary and philosophical, in an attempt to 
indicate intellectual provenance, and 
second in his explication of the paired 
terms in their poetic and dramatic con- 
texts. Actually his study exhibits both the 
strengths and shortcomings of the his- 
tory of ideas approach. A rich panorama is 
provided for the understanding of parti- 


cular aesthetic strategies, but when the 
strategies themselves come to be examined 
the scenery, not the action, tends to 
dominare. This is not to say that Tayler 
cannot focus—the final chapters on 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Marvell show 
that he can. Yet he devotes virtually half 
of the book to preliminaries described in _ 
what 1s too often ‘fine writing’. These 
materials could have been summarized in 
one tightly-written chapter, and the busi- 
ness of examining the texts themselves 
tackled with expansive clarity and direct- 
ness, Nevertheless this is a suggestive book, 
albeit an uneven one. 

Tayler is strongest when he relates the 
tensions of his pivotal terms to the ambi- 
guities of the pastoral tradition and its 
Renaissance Christianizations, weakest 
when he makes imprecise distinctions be- 
tween aesthetic and moral organizations of 
experience. This is most apparent in his 
treatment of the Vergilian pastoral and its 
influences. Here he is almost on to a crucial 
insight, but he does not pursue it. The 
whole problem in any discussion of nature 
and art in the Renaissance inheres in the 
fact that the meanings of the coupled . 
terms were constantly shifting; thus no 
viable concept of disinterestedness was 
developed in Renaissance poetics, and 
therefore no purely aesthetic dimension. 
Of this Tayler seems unaware, although 
we may deduce the right questions from 
his book. Does art ultimately pervert or 
perfect nature? If it perverts, or falsifies, is 
its mimetic inadequacy but one more 
touchstone of man’s post- jan in- 
adequacy (or alienation, to defer to a 
modern term)? If it perfects, is it ati acti- 
vity of creative defiance, unconcerned 
with the taint of original sin, constructing 
a self-contained microcosm to rout in- 
choate nature or on a higher level, to ‘be- 
guile Nature of her Custom’? And how 
much reconciliation between these stances 
can there be without violating the inte- 
grity of the aesthetic mode? 

Perhaps if Tayler’s book were polemical, 
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these questions would have been dealt 
with incisively, especially in the final 
chapters on Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Marvell. In the case of Spenser, Tayler 
rightly insists on the unity of the Legend of 
Courtesy in Book VI of The Faerie Queene. 
Yet I suspect that he makes too much of 
Spenser’s ‘partial reconciliation’ of nature 
and art. He fails to perceive that Calidore’s 
progress in courtesy is leavened by Pas- 
torella’s love, a secular analogue of caritas, 
disinterested or aesthetic (not disembodied) 
love in a radical sense. Actually the pull in 
Spenser is not between nature and art but 
between nature and grace. All else in 
Spenser is hierarchy not antithesis. 

Tayler’s treatments of Shakespeare’s 
The Winters Tale and Marvell’s ‘Mower’ 
and ‘Garden’ poems conclude the volume. 
His position that Shakespeare’s use of the 
paired terms ‘nature’ and ‘art’ is as often in 
the interest of dramatic irony as it is in 
that of reconciliation is sensible. In Mar- 
vell’s allusive verse, however, paradox 
looms larger than harmony: resolutions 
and accommodations waver in what 
Tayler calls, in a fine passage, a deep pre- 
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occupation “with man’s double estate—his 
capacity both for harmony with, and 
alienation from, Nature’. 

The informing spirit behind this study is 
clearly that of Arthur O. Lovejoy, who in 
his article ‘ “Nature” as Aesthetic Norm’ 
(one of Lovejoy’s few works to which 
Tayler does not refer) called for ‘an analy- 
tical charting of the senses of the term’. I 
believe that Tayler’s effort to achieve such 
an order has not been a success: in striving 
for inclusiveness he frequently grows 
diffuse and repetitive. Perhaps it is because 
he has not yet worked through his own 
individual yet normative approach to 
aesthetics and relies instead on the be- 
wildering profusion of Renaissance de- 
finitions of nature and art somehow to 
give him a position from which to expli- 
cate texts and draw general conclusions. 
That is a pity, for the book does contain 
many rich insights; the spottiness comes 
from the lack of a polemical direction, not 
from a deficiency of sensibility or intelli- 
gence. 

MARCIA ALLENTUCK 
City University, New York 
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THE PRAGMATIC PARADOX. 
IN AESTHETICS 
E. M. Zemach 


THE SO-CALLED ‘Pragmatic Paradox’ in epistemic logic is the famous 
problem concerning the nature of statements of the form: 
(1) P, but I do not believe that P. 


In the present paper I shall venture to suggest that there exists in aesthe- 
tics a paradox similar in many respects. It will be argued that it is possible 
to formulate statements which are aesthetically paradoxical in the same 
way that (x1) is epistemically paradoxical. It will also be pointed out that 
under certain interpretations, which are often. assumed but seldom 
clearly explicated, these statements can have a quite regular, non-para- 
doxical sense. 

As a first approximation I propose that we consider the following 
statement, which has caused many headaches to aestheticians both 
classical and modern: 

(2) X is beautiful, but I do not like X. 


Out of context (2) is not a very clear statement. Firstly it is apparent that 
the term ‘beautiful’ may be used in various ways. Sometimes it is taken 
(e.g. by those who contrast the Beautiful with e.g. the Sublime or with 
the Pretty) to signify a certain kind of aesthetic excellence. In this sense 
nothing can be e.g. both beautiful and awe-inspiring. When the con- 
temporary artist says that he is not at all interested in producing beautiful 
objects I assume that he too understands ‘beautiful’ in the way indicated. 
He may consider ‘beautiful’ as roughly equivalent to ‘of classical beauty’, 
‘pleasing in a rather uncomplicated way’, etc. Now this is not the way in 
which I shall use ‘beautiful’ in this paper. I shall understand the term 
‘beauty’, in (2) and elsewhere, to mean simply ‘aesthetic excellence’ (a 
meaning which is also very common among philosophers and non- 
philosophers alike). To say ‘X is beautiful, but it is a poor work of art’ or 
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‘X is aesthetically great, but X is very ugly’ will be in this sense of 
‘beautiful’ downright self-contradictory. Now if these statements are 
straightforward contradictions, what is the logical status of (2)? It does 
not, apparently, involve a contradiction of the same kind—it does not 
say that X is aesthetically poor—but it is nevertheless odd. ‘X is beautiful, 
but Jones does not like it’ is all right; it is obviously meant as a criticism 
of Jones, the insensitive brute. But how can any one meaningfully 
assert (2)? If I admit that X is beautiful, why don’t I like it? Is it not an 
example of a sentence which becomes paradoxical when asserted by the 
person it mentions? That is to say, is it not pragmatically paradoxical? 

But one can see immediately that (2) as it is would not qualify as our 
candidate for pragmatic paradoxicality in aesthetics. Evidently there is a 
great difference between the ways in which (2) and (1) are used. State- 
ment (1) is obviously and patently strange. It would never be used in an 
ordinary conversation. If it were not for formal logicians we would have 
dubbed it self-contradictory without any further ado. Statement (2) on 
the other hand does not sound shocking at all. As a matter of fact similar 
statements are constantly made in actual situations. The reason for this 
might be that (2) seems to convey a certain piece of information, a cer- 
tain proposition, which could very well be true. Admittedly it is much 
more common to say that X is beautiful and that (therefore) I do like it; 
but (2) does not deviate from general usage to the extent that we would 
consider it paradoxical. 

In trying to find out what makes (2) relatively unexciting, we may 
put our finger first on the wide interpretation to which the word ‘like’ 
lends itself. Surely it is possible to find a certain object or a situation, X, 
such that X is aesthetically more attractive than Y and yet to prefer Y 
over X (i.e. to like Y better than X) because of some other considerations 
(e.g. social, political, moral, economical, etc.). Mary may be very 
beautiful but since she is dishonest, rude and quarrelsome I may not like 
her in the least. Thus it may be conceded that if I interpret (2) to mean 
something like 

(2a) X is beautiful, but [because of certain non-aesthetic considerations] 
I do not like X 


this statement would not be paradoxical at all. And since (2a) is a legiti- 
mate interpretation of (2) (although I do not believe it is the one most 
commonly intended when (2) is used), we must, in order to write it off, 
modify (2) in a way which would make it applicable only to cases of 
aesthetical preference (henceforth, ‘ae-liking’). This would yield 

(3) X is beautiful, but I do not like ae-like it 


which is our second candidate for pragmatic paradoxicality in aesthetics. 
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Some aestheticians, feeling uneasy about the paradoxical air of (3), 
reduce all cases of (2) to (2a) and deny that (3) is possible at all. Typically, 
they hold that if I do not like X, although it is beautiful, there must be 
some non-aesthetic reasons which biased me against X. Similarly, if I 
like X, although it is ugly, there must have been some non-aesthetic 
(e.g. sentimental, economic, religious, etc.) reasons which inclined me in 
its favour. For example, according to J. A. Passmore,’ if I prefer Alice in 
Wonderland to The Brothers Karamazov, my preference is not strictly 
speaking an aesthetic one. The considerations which motivated this 
choice are inter- (rather than intra-) disciplinary, and my preference is 
thus similar to the one made by means of (2a). Passmore compares this 
to a sentimentally-motivated preference such as, for example, hanging a 
portrait of one’s mother on the wall although one knows only too well 
that the said portrait has no artistic value whatsoever. 

Now of course one may be motivated in this way when one prefers Y 
to the aesthetically better endowed X. But I do not believe that this 
observation rules out the possibility of statements like (3). Although one 
may prefer Alice in Wonderland to The Brothers Karamazov because of 
non-aesthetic (political, moral, sentimental, etc.) reasons, a person’s 
preference and enjoyment of the former work might also be purely 
aesthetical. To ignore (3), to explain it away for example by psycho- 
analysing its utterer in order to ‘reveal’ his ‘real’ motives—since he must 
be mistaken in assuming that his choice is aesthetically motivated—or to 
decide a priori that by (2) one must mean (2a) whether one knows it or 
not, seems to be absolutely unwarranted. Stipulating what one ‘must’ 
mean by making certain aesthetic judgements will bring us only to a 
barren, albeit irrefutable, dogmatism.* Besides I think it is an undeniable 
fact that for example a man of great musical sensitivity may ae-like to 
listen to folk music rather than to Bach or Bartok. He would vehe- 
mently reject any allegation that his behaviour is motivated by patriotic, 
sentimental, moral, or any other such considerations. He may insist that 
his decision was made in terms of aesthetic pleasure only (and that he 
ae-enjoyed the folk-song more than he would have ae-enjoyed Bach) 
without foregoing his conviction that the music he chose not to hear on 
this occasion is far better (‘more beautiful’) than that to which he did 
listen. 
Nevertheless even if one accepts (3) as a legitimate reading of (2), one 
need not commit oneself to the view that (3) is pragmatically paradoxi- 
cal. Several aestheticians seek to avoid this result by completely dis- 
sociating aesthetic preference (ae-liking) from aesthetic judgement. To 
find an object beautiful or ugly, they say, is something quite different 
from liking or disliking it. The connexion between evaluation and taste 
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is entirely contingent: as a matter of fact I may like the object I judge to 
be beautiful, but I might just as well dislike it intensely. There is no 
logical connexion between the two concepts. This view may be illus- 
trated by the following passage: 
There may, therefore, be only a contingent relationship between aesthetic judge- 
ments proper and appreciative attitudes and responses that we associate with our 
actual tastes. It is altogether conceivable that one likes what one judges to be artis- 
tically poor or fails to appreciate what one knows to be excellent. One thinks, for 
example, of adults reading comic strips or of someone apologizing for his inability 
to enjoy music that he knows to be of first order. . . . The finding, or judgement (or 
verdict), 1s not an expression of taste and is only contingently related to our actual 
tastes. 


On such a view there is of course nothing paradoxical about (3) since, 
according to Margolis, my endorsement of 


(4) Xis beautiful 


does not in any way suggest, imply or presuppose a readiness on my 
part to assert 
(5) I ae-like X. 


This theory may be understood in one of two ways. It may be based 
upon the assumption that the concept of being a beautiful object has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the concept of ae-liking or enjoying this 
object. This view I shall dismiss right away. It seems to be so patently 
wrong that it does not even deserve close analysis. I don’t think that 
Margolis, or anybody else for that matter, could ever have entertained 
it. Without opening the complex issue of what is precisely the relation- 
ship between the predicates ‘being beautiful’ and ‘being enjoyable’ we 
may remark, very briefly, that a concept of beauty which involves no 
connexion whatever to human preference of an object because it is 
beautiful, to aesthetically liking objects which are found to be beautiful 
or to the aesthetic enjoyment of beautiful objects, is not our concept of 
beauty. On the contrary it is part of the grammar of the concept 
‘beauty’, as we use it, that it does involve a certain relationship to ‘liking’, 
‘preferring’ or ‘enjoying’. 

The alternative interpretation of Margolis’s view is based upon the 
assumption that Margolis apparently failed to make explicit a distinction 
between the various ways in which one may come to judge the aesthetic 
merit of a given object. If such a distinction is introduced, however, he 
would probably agree that if my judgement that X is beautiful is based 
upon the fact that I myself see X as beautiful, then the relation between 
my judgement and my appreciation is not contingent at all. It is only 
when one’s aesthetic judgement is based upon the authority of some- 
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body else that Margolis would claim that there is only a contingent 
relationship between one’s judgements and appreciative attitudes. 

At a first glance this latter claim seems to be sound. Consider, for 
example, the following observation. Suppose that I know that I have 
bad taste, that Iam generally not adept in distinguishing between beauti- 
ful and ugly objects. Suppose, further, that I trust and value the aesthetic 
taste of my friends more than my own sense of beauty. If this is so, then 
clearly I may assert (4) but deny (5). I may even be inclined to say some- 
times that in all probability (4) is false just because (5) is true. This argu- 
ment, to my mind, is very convincing, and what it shows, I think, is 
that a person may think that X is beautiful although it does not look 
beautiful to him. I believe we have to admit that this argument destroys 
the apparent R of (3) by showing that it may easily be taken 
to mean something li 

(3a) Xis Der but [since it does not look beaunful to me] 
I do not ae-like X. 
That it is possible to understand (3) as meaning (3a), i.e. as non-paradoxi- 
cal, is enough to disqualify (3) as our candidate for pragmatic para- 
doxicality in aesthetics. This, however, does not prove that (3) must have 
the sense given it in (3a), and thus what I shall proceed to do next is to 
modify and restrict (3) in a way which will rule (3a) out. But before 
doing this I would like to point out that my acceptance of the above 
argument (i.e. that asserting (4) does not entail readiness to assert (5) ) 
does not mean that I agree with Margolis’s view that the relationship 
between (4) and (5) may ever be purely contingent. On the contrary I 
think that the above argument itself presupposes a non-contingent re- 
lationship between the two sentences. Although (4) does not imply (5), 
logical connexions of another sort obtain. ‘Beautiful’, I think, belongs to 
that family of predicates the question of whose proper application is 
determined by direct observation. Hence if I judge that X is beautiful, I 
must assume that under some favourable conditions X would also look 
beautiful, when the ‘favourable conditions’ are defined precisely as those 
conditions under which X appears to be as it really is. Thus even though 
I may actually fail to ae-enjoy X (which I believe to be beautiful) because 
of my physical, psychological or educational limitations, I must still 
assume that under certain standard circumstances (which do not obtain 
in my case) X is ae-enjoyable. And this is sufficient to show that the con- 
nexion between (4) and (5) is not entirely contingent. The logical 
relations between them seem to resemble the relationship between 
(6) X is red 
and 
(7) X looks red to me. 
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While (6) does not imply (7) or vice versa, some other logical connexion 
holds. Compare (4) and (5), or (6) and (7), to 


(8) X is a communist 
and 
(9) I hke X. 


Statements (8) and (9) are clearly mutually independent. For every per- 
son y, under any conditions c and for every time t, (9) may be false for 
y at t and (8) may yet be true. But if (7) is false for every person under 
any possible conditions c and at any time £, then (6) cannot possibly be 
true. The same goes for (4) and (5). It seems to me conceptually impos- 
sible to imagine (4) true and every possible token of (5) false. Thus 
although (4) cannot be said to imply (5), the relation between the two is 
certainly not contingent. 

The same conclusion can be reached in another way. The connexion 
between two facts p and q can be described as contingent if we may 
logically cite either p or not-p as q’s cause. The facts described by (8) or 
not-(8) will serve equally well as an explanation for the question Why 
is it the case that (9)? Now returning to our case in aesthetics, it is per- 
fectly reasonable to offer (4) as a cause of the fact expressed by (5), but it 
would be very paradoxical indeed to volunteer not-(4) as such explana- 
tion. That X is beautiful serves always as a reason for, and never against, 
ae-liking X. Again if it were not for the formal logicians, we would 
accuse anyone of contradiction who gives not-(4) as his reason for ae- 
liking X. His position, I think, is strikingly similar to that of the Augusti- 
nian who says ‘Credo quia absurdum est’. But as we know from recent - 
discussions in epistemic logic, we cannot reprimand this believing 
Augustinian for logical contradiction. What he says (which I understand 
to be just a strong version of (1): ‘I believe that p because it is impossible 
that p’) is highly paradoxical and strange, but not strictly speaking self- 
contradictory. The same, I think, is true of 


(10) I ae-like X because it is ugly 
and 
(11) I do not ae-like X because it is beautiful. 


This, I think, is enough to establish that Margolis is mistaken in sup- 
posing that (4) and (5) are contingently related. But the paradoxicality of 
(10) and (11) does not yet prove that (3) is paradoxical (also their para- 
doxicality is of a different sort, i.e. they are not pragmatically paradoxical). 
On the contrary we have offered an interpretation, (3a), under which (3) 
turns out to be no more paradoxical than “(6), but not (7)’. And the ad- 
missibility of this interpretation is not influenced one whit by the rejec- 
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tion of Margolis’s contingency thesis (which, as we now see, is quite 
redundant). 

The analogy we have noticed between ‘beautiful’ and colour-words 
has already suggested the possibility of distinguishing between what is 
Fand what only immediately looks F. The fact that X immediately looks 
beautiful to me might induce me to judge either that X is beautiful, or 
that it is ugly, or that one cannot yet know which is the case, depending 
upon what I know about the conditions which presently obtain (e.g. 
whether I am fully awake or not, whether I have good taste, whether X 
was perceived without extraneous interruptions, etc.). Thus, if Jones says 

(12) X immediately-looks beautiful, but X 1s not beautiful 


his statement is not paradoxical in the least if for example the observa- 
tion conditions which prevailed at the time (12) was made were less than 
favourable, i.e. sub-standard. But suppose that instead of (12) we con- 
sider the following statement of Jones: 
(13) X immediately-looks beautiful, but I do not ae-like X. 

May we say that (13) is pragmatically paradoxical? Again, I am afraid 
we may not.! The antecedent of (13) (‘X immediately-looks beautiful’) 
refers to the immediate present, while the subsequent phrase is not so 
limited and reports the speaker’s general attitude (toward X). It is not 
necessary that the two will always coincide. Such divergency may arise 
when the observation conditions are non-standard in a way different 
from that discussed previously. For example, through extremely stimu- 
lating circumstantial factors, through a long deprivation from the 
pleasures of some art form, or because of a certain expectational set 
which the subject happens to have at a particular time, or for any other 
reason X might immediately-look more beautiful than it really is. One 
might call these circumstances super- (rather than sub-) standard condi- 
tions of observation.’ In such conditions non-beautiful X will tend to 
look beautiful. Knowing that this is the case at a particular moment, I 
may be inclined to assert both (12) and (13), i.e. to admit that X imme- 
diately-looks beautiful but, since it is not beautiful, I do not ae-like it. 

In order to close the logical gap between the two parts of (13) it 
seems necessary to speak of liking not X itself but rather the way it 
immediately looks. In order that this move will not commit us to grant 
an ontological status of any kind to looks, I shall assume in what follows 
that 

(14) X immediately-looks beautiful 
is synonymous with 
(15) This look of X is beauuful. 
Thus I am ready to regard (15) as completely dependent for its meaning 
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upon (14), and as unable to impart any piece of information not already 
contained in (14). This being granted, we can turn (13) into 


(16) This look of X is beautiful, but I do not ae-like it. 


which brings us finally home. 

On first blush one is tempted to wonder whether there is really any 
difference at all between (3) and (16). Have we not come back full circle 
to where we started? Surely if one may be mistaken in assessing the 
beauty of things (and therefore rely upon the judgement of others in 
asserting (4) ), one can also by the same token err in assessing the beauty 
of looks and rely upon the judgement of others in asserting (15). But 
this analogy does not actually hold. Try, for example, to re-phrase (3a), 
which served as our counter-example to (3), in terms of (16) and you 
will obtain 

(16a) This look of X is beautiful, but [since it does not look beautiful to me] 

I do not ae-like ıt 
which is plain nonsense. For X can be said to be F although on a certain 
occasion it does not look F, precisely because we have some other ways, 
independent of this particular occasion, of ascertaining whether it is F 
or not. But (G. E. Moore to the contrary) it makes absolutely no sense 
to say that a certain look looks F although it is not F, since we have no 
other ways of determining what this look is apart from having this look 
itself. One may take a second look at an object, but not at a look. 
Taking a second look at X presents us ipso facto with a second look of X. 
Without going into the most difficult question of the individuation of 
looks, we may simply point out that if X looks different when Tom 
takes a second look at it, it is conceptually true that this new look of X 
with which Tom is now presented is a new look of X and not a new look 
of the first look of X. Hence (16a) cannot serve as a legitimate reading of 
(16). 

Now, clearly, (16) is very odd. But it is not self-contradictory. We 
certainly do feel it to be conceptually necessary that if something looks 
beautiful to somebody it had better also be ae-liked by him. This feeling 
is of the same sort as the one which makes us insist that if somebody is 
ready to assert that p, he had better believe it. But the fact of the matter 
is that (1) and (16) are paradoxical because they are reflexively asserted 
by the person they refer to. With other substituends in the subject posi- 
tion, as in 

(1°) P, but Jones does not believe that P 


and 
(16’) This look of X is beautiful, but Jones would not ae-like it 


there is nothing strange or extraordinary about these sentences. 
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I do not think, however, that the paradoxicality of (16) or for that 
matter (13) can still be objected to on the grounds that they too might 
yet be interpreted to mean something like 


(13a) X immediately-looks beautiful [to Jones], but I do not ae-like X 
or 
(16b) This [i.e. Jones’s] look of X is beautiful, but I would not ae-like it 


which is obviously non-paradoxical. If (13a) and (16b) were permissible, 
then there is no reason why we should not also permit a similar reading 
of (1), i.e. 

(1a) P [says Jones], but I do not believe that P. 


It might be said that (za) is not well formed, and hence cannot serve as 
a parallel to (13a) and (16b), since the first ‘P’ on (1a) occurs unquoted. 
But this surely cannot be a serious objection. In many languages, includ- 
ing spoken English, there is no notational device similar to written 
quotation marks. Yet when I utter (1) there is no question that I am 
using ‘P’ rather than mentioning it. Similarly, I think that when a person 
actually utters, in suitable circumstances, a token of (14) or (15), it may 
be crystal clear that he is using this form of words to report how X looks 
to him at the time he makes this utterance (or, say, a very short time 
immediately prior to it). 

Since it is possible for X, which is F, not to look F in certain circum- 
stances, there are some looks of X which are not F-ish, i.e. those looks 
of X one gets in non-standard conditions. Now being an expert on 
something’s being F or not F implies that if one examines X in standard 
conditions, one can tell whether it is F or not. It is also reasonable to 
expect the expert to identify whether X is F or not even though he 
examines it in non-standard conditions. But this does not mean that X 
would look F to the expert in spite of the non-standard conditions. It 
would not. Thus it is perfectly possible for the expert to judge that a 
certain look of X is not beautiful, and at the same time to identify it as a 
look of a beautiful object. 

Both objective and subjective factors might cause the conditions of 
observation to be non-standard. These might be poor acoustics, listless- 
ness or fatigue of the critic, external noise or even family troubles. In any 
of these cases the observation conditions might be non-standard, and the 
expert might also be aware of this. Thus, it would be perfectly reason- 
able on his part to assert that although he can judge that X is beautiful, 
the look of it which he is having in the present conditions is not beautiful 
at all. And hence his statement (3). But note that (3) does not in any way 
imply (13). The impression that it does is due to a certain ambiguity in 
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the use of the expression ‘X looks beautiful’. It might be understood as 
meaning 
(17) It looks as if X is beautiful 


namely, 
(17') X seems to be beautiful. 


But the meaning I have in mind, and which I have tried to incorporate 
into (13), is different; it is the one brought out in (14) and (15). The 
expert, having affirmed (3), might yet endorse (17) and (17’), but it 
seems to me that he would never say anything like (14) or (15). Had he 
done that, he would have been committed indeed to accept (16). But I 
do not believe anybody in his right mind would be ready to make this 
statement—no more at least than he would be ready to assert (1). 
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subsequent phenomenologists. On this view not only the printed marks 
of a text but also what they ‘mean’ can be regarded as ‘intentional 
objects’. We can attend to the printed marks. We can also attend to 
what they ‘mean’. Just how we manage to do this latter is a matter for 
debate. That we manage to do it is hardly deniable. For present purposes 
this is enough. 

It is by now a philosophical commonplace that two expressions having 
different meanings may refer to the same thing. The most popular 
example of this is the common referent of the two phrases “The morning 
star’ and “The evening star’. As Frege put it: “The reference of “evening 
star” would be the same as that of “morning star”, but not the sense.’ 
Thus he distinguished sense and reference. He asked, however, whether 
it were possible for sentences to have only a sense and no reference. He 
thought that it was. The sentences found in works of fiction were just 
such sentences. The reference of a sentence may be sought ‘when and 
only when we are inquiring after the truth value’.* Such an inquiry 
would have no relevance.to sentences that make up, say, a novel. Using 
‘reference’ in this way Frege is clearly right. The sentences in The Trial 
do not refer to episodes in the life of Joseph K. It would make no sense 
to ask whether Kafka were reporting them correctly. The sentences do 
not refer to these episodes, they create them. Just as they create Joseph K. 
They could of course be read as reports of real events, just as an historical 
account could be read as fiction. Indeed any text, I maintain, may be 
approached or attended to in a variety of ways. The aesthetic is just one 
of these approaches. I argue, however, that it is the appropriate one for 
works of fiction. I now consider this claim. 

The aesthetic approach has been characterized by J. A. Passmore as 
asking the question: ‘How does this work of art hang together?’ Since 
Passmore does not develop this notion its adequacy is not easy to judge. 
As it stands it is scarcely sufficient. That in approaching an object 
aesthetically we do take cognizance of the way in which it ‘hangs to- 
gether’ is no doubt true. That we only do that, or that we do it only 
when our approach is aesthetic, is open to question. Except of course by 
arbitrary definition an aesthetic approach need not confine us to asking 
questions about the “coherence, harmony, integrity, form’ of the subject 
of our attention. If it did, it might deprive our aesthetic judgements of 
those connotations of value that we often believe them to possess. The + 
concept of ‘hanging together’ is not in itself and of necessity a value con- 
cept. Nor does an approach that leads us to note the coherence of a work 
necessarily deserve the label ‘aesthetic’. It might, for example, be logical. 
Yet I believe the notion of an ‘aesthetic approach’ to be fundamentally 
useful. I believe also that only some objects may appropriately be 
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approached or attended to in this way. Of course the use of the terms 
‘aesthetic’ and ‘appropriate’ in this context beg a number of questions. 
Some of these I briefly consider. 

Aesthetic attention is attention in the aesthetic attitude. A positive 
description of this attitude is difficult. It may be characterized in part as 
that attitude that we normally call ‘contemplative’. But ‘contemplative’ 
is itself not easy to define. It is usually described in terms of what it is not. 
Thus to contemplate an object is to attend to it in such a way that no 
manipulation of the object, or readiness for such manipulation, is in- 
tended.* We do not consider putting it to some particular use. We are 
not concerned to make it serve some particular purpose. Nor, as Frege 
noted, is truth or falsity in question. There is perhaps a ‘willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief’. The object is attended to for its own sake. It is not 
apprehended for its cognitive implications. But all of this is negative. 
More positively we may say that the aesthetic attitude is attention to an 
object by virtue of the appeal that the object has to apprehension itself. 
In consequence all of the elements of the ensuing experience may be said 
to be relevant to this apprehension. Not that aesthetic apprehension 
yields up a single stereotyped experience. Our aesthetic experiences may 
be pleasing or displeasing. They may be exciting or depressing. They 
may be amusing or saddening . . . and so on. They may be a complex of 
various elements. I claim only that they are the result of apprehending 
in the aesthetic attitude the objects of attention. 

It seems obvious that this attitude, like any other, may be adopted 
towards any object whatever. Objects as diverse as paintings, statues, 
books, sunsets, tennis rackets, automobiles, etc., may all be attended to 
contemplatively. Will they all then become part of our aesthetic ex- 
periences? Will they all qualify as aesthetic objects? I think not. J. N. 
Findlay has argued that part of what is meant by our attitudinal names 
is that the attitude named should be directed towards a certain object or 
type of object.’ I agree with this. Although more vague in some cases 
than in others, certain presuppositions do seem to be firmly attached to 
these names. It is part of what is meant by a patriotic attitude, for 
example, that it should be directed towards a state or a country. It is 
part of what is meant by an aesthetic attitude that it should be adopted 
towards certain kinds of objects. Amongst these objects are paintings, 
dramatic performances, films, the texts of novels, etc. Actions for 
slander or operations for appendicitis do not so qualify. It is not that 
these could not be attended to aesthetically. They could. In the same 
way a person might adopt towards his school an attitude similar to that 
he holds towards his country. We should not on that account call his 
attitude patriotic. We call it this only if the object of the attitude is an 
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appropriate object. In this sense actions for slander and operations for 
appendicitis are not appropriate objects of the aesthetic attitude. Unless 
of course they form part of a novel, play, film, etc. There are of course 
difficulties. A rigid delimitation of appropriate objects is not a simple 
matter. Some may wish to include amongst these natural objects such as 
sunsets, scenic views, fields of daffodils, and so on. Others, Hegel for 
example, might wish to limit the choice to man-made objects only. 
Others still might wish the inclusion of natural objects provided that 
they are regarded as if they are man-made. Within the category ‘man- 
made’ some might admit as appropriate only one kind of object. Per- 
haps the specifically non-functional. This, by excluding architecture, 
would present its own problems. Such considerations open up an entire 
field of discussion. 

It is unnecessary for present purposes to enter into this debate. My 
concern is exclusively with the man-made, with works of literature. 
Here it is, I think, possible to distinguish works which are appropriate 
objects of aesthetic attention from those which are not. There will, of 
course, always: be borderline cases. Think of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. But in general the distinction is clear enough. The 
texts of Bentham’s Fragment on Government or Russell’s and White- 
head’s Principia Mathematica may lend themselves to contemplative 
apprehension. Yet they are not the works to which we normally direct 
those in search of aesthetic objects. Equally we distinguish such works 
from, for example, King Lear or Tristram Shandy or The Waste Land. We 
distinguish them, that is, from works considered appropriate for our 
contemplative activities. I claim that the difference between them is 
marked by reference to their function. It is the purpose of the latter 
group to be apprehended aesthetically. For such works all elements in 
their composition are relevant for apprehension; which is not, I think, 
the case with all literary works. It is not the case with scientific treatises 
or works of history. Imagery, metaphor, form and so on may help 
understanding of such works. They are not, however, relevant to the 
assessment of such works as scientific treatises or historical accounts. 
They are relevant to the assessment of works of art. It matters whether 
or not scientific treatises are valid or historical accounts are ‘true’. In the 
apprehension of works of art such considerations have no general 
application. 

I 

I have claimed that Frege was right to insist that works of fiction have 

no reference. The Trial does not report events in the life of Joseph K. 


There are of course more complex cases. Consider for example War and 
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Peace or Shakespeare’s Henry V. Are Napoleon in the one and King 
Henry in the other objects created by the texts? Or do the relevant 
passages refer to the ‘Napoleon’ and the ‘Henry V’ of history? We must, 
I think, distinguish the fictional Napoleon from the real Napoleon, the 
fictional Henry from the real Henry. In the latter instance historians have 
been at pains to do this. Shakespeare’s Henry, we are told, is a character 
very different from the Henry of history. But it is irrelevant to complain 
that Shakespeare has misled us. In apprehending this play, or a per- 
formance of it, the relevant object of our attention is the fictional Henry. 
It is not the historical one. Of course we might complain of any particular 
performance that it misleads us concerning the character of the fictional 
Henry. But that is another matter. Where the fictional Henry is con- 
cerned all that we can know about him is what the sentences of the play 
present. To historians the discrepancy between the real and the fictional 
might prove disturbing. If the disturbance is affective, there is a failure 
in aesthetic apprehension. If the disturbance is reflective, the play is no 
longer being regarded as a work of art. It is being judged as a historical 
account. But it is not such an account. As Frege put it: “The question 
of truth would cause us to abandon aesthetic delight for an attitude of 
scientific investigation.’ 

If the term ‘reference’ is reserved for use in contexts where questions 
of truth and falsity are relevant, literary works of art have ‘sense’ only. 
This ‘sense’ is something that the text, when interpreted, designates or 
signifies. The sentences of historical works both signify and refer. Those 
of works of fiction signify only. I argue, however, that an account of the 
way in which the ‘sense’ of a sentence is given must lead to a modifica- 
tion of this view. This modification takes the form of a distinction be- 
tween sense and presentation. That this must be so I shall show by 
reference to Frege’s own example. His claim is that: “The sentence 
“Odysseus was set ashore at Ithaca while sound asleep” obviously has a 
sense. ® He argues, however, that since ‘Odysseus’ is the name of a fic- 
tional character it has no reference. Since it has no reference the sentence 
in which it occurs has no reference either. With this I agree. But now 
consider the following. Instead of the sentence quoted Homer might 
have written either of the ensuing sentences. (i) “The son of Laertes and 
Anticlea was set ashore at Ithaca while sound asleep’; or (ii) “The 
husband of Penelope was set ashore at Ithaca while sound asleep’. Both 
sentences create the same situation. Since the names, ‘Laertes’, ‘Anticlea’, 
and ‘Penelope’, however, are the names of fictional characters they have 
no reference. Since this is so, the sentences in which they occur have 
no reference either. Now let us suppose that Odysseus, Laertes, and 
Penelope were real persons. If this were so, sentences (i) and (ii) above 
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would have the same reference. They would not, however, have the 
same sense. In Frege’s terminology they would contain different 
thoughts. Someone who did not know that Odysseus was both the son of 
Laertes and Anticlea and the husband of Penelope might ‘hold the one 
thought to be true, and the other false’. But if these sentences have differ- 
ent senses in this instance, they have different senses in the previous in- 
stance also. They are of course used for different purposes. In the one 
instance they report an event in the real world. In the other they create 
an episode in the fictive world. But whatever meaning we give to such 
phrases as ‘son of...’ and ‘husband of...’ in the one instance is meant 
to apply equally in the other. It is because of this that we can understand 
the relation of Odysseus to the other characters mentioned. But if the 
phrases have different meanings, how can sentences containing them be 
used as substitutes for one another? In the non-fictional case because they 
have the same reference. But this cannot be used to explain how the one 
may be substituted for the other in the fictional. Here there is no 
reference. Yet within the context of The Odyssey they may be so substi- 
tuted. How can this be so? 

I suggest that we may here utilize a suggestion made by Husserl.’ In 
statements of the form ‘S is P’ it is customary to distinguish the meaning 
of the statement from its subject. We distinguish what thing, person, 
event, place, etc., we are talking about from what we are saying about 
it. Husserl thought a different view to be possible. On this view the 
‘whole state of affairs’ appertaining to the statement could be thought of 
as an analogue of the object named by a name. It could thus be dis- 
tinguished from the sense or meaning of the sentence. He argued that 
given the propositions ‘a is larger than b’ and ‘b is smaller than a’ it is 
clear that these state different things. They differ not only grammatically. 
They also differ from the point of view ‘of the thought’ contained in 
them. They differ in their ‘sense’. But they express the same state of affairs. 
The same ‘thing’ is conceived and enunciated in two different ways. 

Similar considerations can be applied to the sentences of -works of 
fiction. The ‘state of affairs’ created or presented by the sentence: “The 
son of Laertes and Anticlea was set ashore at Ithaca while sound asleep’ 
may be regarded as an analogue of the reference the sentence would have 
had were it non-fictional. Similarly with the sentence: “The husband of 
Penelope was set ashore at Ithaca while sound asleep’. The one sentence 
may be substituted for the other because within the context of the work 
of art they ‘create’ or ‘present’ the same ‘state of affairs’. I distinguish 
then the ‘sense’ of the sentences from what they ‘present’. That sense is 
necessary to presentation should not be allowed to obscure this distinc- 
tion. 
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In general where the senses of sentences differ we may expect what is 
presented to differ also. That this is not necessarily so the above example 
illustrates. Difference in sense even when not accompanied by difference 
in what is presented may have relevant literary consequences. In On 
Leaving Göttingen Heine writes: 

Near Rauschenwasser I saw two hopeful youths on horseback emerge from the 
myrtle copses. A female who plies her horizontal trade there accompanied them as 
far as the highway, patted the gaunt flanks of the horse expertly and laughed aloud 
when one of the cavaliers paid her a few compliments rearward, on the broad spon- 
taneity, with his whip. 
The episode created by the words is clear. It is not in itself of great 
interest. Such interest as it has springs from the manner of its presenta- 
tion. The sense of the words is more important than the situation they 
create. The same episode might have been presented differently. For ex- 
ample, the phrase: “A female who plies her horizontal trade’ could have 
been replaced by the phrase: “A prostitute’. This would leave unaltered 
the situation presented. Yet the phrases have different senses. Of course 
if asked what the first phrase means, we may say: ‘It means “a prosti- 
tute”. ” But do we mean more by this than that in certain contexts the 
latter phrase may replace the former without changing the situation 
presented? Or if we regard On Leaving Göttingen as autobiographical, 
that the one may replace the other without altering the event referred 
to? I think not. The meanings of the words used in the one phrase differ 
from the meaning of the term used in the other. They have different 
senses. But though the phrases may be substituted one for the other, they 
are not interchangeable. Not, at least, within the context of the literary 
work. How then shall we characterize this difference? 

One way of elucidating the meaning of a word or a phrase is to con- 
sider the uses to which the word or phrase may be put; to see what work 
it may do in particular contexts. There are some terms which have 
meaning only when integrated into such contexts: syncategorematic 
terms like ‘and’, ‘all‘, ‘some’, etc. There are others which, in a central or 
paradigmatic sense of ‘meaning’, have meaning in themselves. They 
have meaning, that is, outside reference to any particular context. It is 
these that are relevant to my present concern. We may be able to 
elucidate the meaning of a word or phrase only in some context. Its 
meaning is not, however, exhausted by its use in any particular context. 
In a particular context awareness of other contexts in which a word or 
phrase may be employed can contribute to its meaning. Thus the terms 
‘trade’ and ‘horizontal’, for example, can be and regularly are used in 
contexts where the term ‘prostitute’ has no application, just as the term 
‘prostitute’ has a use in contexts where ‘trade’ and ‘horizontal’ are not 
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normally used. Indeed the interest of the sentence in question springs 
from just this kind of consideration. It is this that enables us to say that 
the phrase ‘a female who plies her, horizontal trade’ and the term ‘a 
prostitute’ have different senses. It is this that prevents them from being 
strictly interchangeable. Were we to change them, the amusing would 
become prosaic. If similar substitutions were made throughout the 
passage quoted, the narration would be no more amusing than the 
episode narrated. 


I 


I have distinguished what expressions mean from what they present. 
I have distinguished the narration from the ‘state of affairs’ narrated. I 
now claim that our attitudes towards these two phenomena may differ. 
In conceptual isolation we may find the one amusing, the other dull. If 
Heine deserves our praise, it may be for writing interestingly of the 
relatively uninteresting. But although he has done this, he has not done 
only this. To see what he has done I consider two main points. I shall 
look briefly at each of these. 

One point concerns the ‘discrepancy’ between the episode and the 
manner of its presentation. The attitudes we discharge upon the one 
differ from those we discharge upon the other. Just how such attitudes 
enter into the ‘meaning’ of works of fiction is, of course, a matter for 
debate. To debate it here, however, would take me beyond the confines 
of this paper. My view is that affectively they appear as part of the 
work. Aesthetic experience is non-egological.!° For convenience, how- 
ever, I shall in the present context talk of the reader’s attitudes as they 
appear reflectively. I shall talk of them as ‘states of mind’ discharged 
upon objects of attention. The attitude discharged upon the presented 
episode may differ from that discharged upon the sense of the ex- 
pressions used. In a prosaic account they would have been the same. 
When they are the same we are apt to overlook a factor of some impor~ 
tance. It is that attitudes to what is presented are independent of those 
discharged upon the meanings of the terms used. If we overlook this, 
we may overlook also an important aspect of all works of art: the rela- 
tion between these two sets of attitudes. I am not, of course, suggesting 
that it is always possible to find alternative expressions for the presenta- 
tion of any particular ‘state of affairs’. I am not sure that it is. Nor am I 
suggesting that because it is possible to differentiate the sense of an ex- 
pression and what it presents, it is therefore possible to effect the presen~ 
tation independently of any signifying expression. Whether this is 
sometimes possible seems to me debatable. It is, however, irrelevant to the 
present study. Literature demands sense. I argue, however, that since in 
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cases where alternative expressions can be employed the ‘sense—presen- 
tation’ distinction can be made, there seems to me to be no reason why 
it should not be made also in cases where the possibility of alternative 
expressions is not apparent. 

I mentioned two main points. To elucidate the second I note a further 
aspect of the literary work. As Husserl has pointed out, in all commu- 
nicative speech expressions serve the hearer as signs of the mental pro- 
cesses or thoughts of the speaker. He calls this their ‘manifesting func- 
tion’. He distinguishes it from the function they serve as carrying or 
embodying meaning. I follow Husserl in making this distinction. The 
passage from Heine not only recounts an episode; it shows the reader 
also the attitude of mind of the narrator. This is conveyed in part by the 
sense of the expressions used. They suggest amused tolerance. Other 
expressions might have conveyed disapproval. The relation of this 
attitude to what is presented is often a matter of critical concern. Here I 
merely note it as a relevant feature of the work of fiction. 

In any particular context if the senses of the expressions are the same, 
what they present will be the same. Expressions having different senses 
may also be the same in what they present. I have claimed that ex- 
pressions of this latter type are not, within the context of a particular 
work, necessarily interchangeable. This may be due to differences in the 
attitudes discharged upon their significations. It may be due to differ- 
ences in what the expressions manifest. It may be due to both. But a 
number of different expressions may both have the same sense and 
present the same ‘state of affairs’. Are these interchangeable? Not in all 
cases. Take the following example. Professor Wheelwright writes'*: 

‘When Macbeth cries: 

‘If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly ...’ 
his words contain an unmistakable literal meaning. This literal meaning could be 
expressed equally well, from a literal standpoint, in another arrangement of words 
as ‘if the effects of the dead could but terminate with the performance, it would be 
well to finish the matter of as quickly as possible.’ 


I take this to imply that the sense of these two expressions is the same. 
They also present the same judgement. Yet within the context of 
Macbeth they are surely not interchangeable. Why is this? 

I argued that in aesthetic apprehension all the elements of the ensuing 
experience are relevant to this apprehension. Readers or spectators of 
works like Macbeth are concerned with more than the sense of the ex- 
pressions that comprise them and what these expressions present. 
Different expressions may be alike in these respects but unless there were 
other discernible differences, we should not recognize the expressions as 
different ones. One such difference lies in their aural, visual and gram- 
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matical structures. This difference may be characterized in two ways: 
(i) in respect of the visual, aural, and grammatical structures themselves; 
ii) in the relation of any or all of these to meaning. An example of (ii) 
would be the use of aural and visual puns. A more extended illustration 
can be found in the Dunciad. Here the chaos of the situation presented is 
both heightened and commented upon by the smooth, ordered rhythm 
of the verse. It is true that such devices work by engaging the reader’s 
attitudes and emotions. These attitudes and emotions may be engaged 
also by the aural and visual patterns themselves; independently of their 
relation to the meanings they embody. All such phenomena may be 
operative in the apprehension of works of art. Some of them are to be 
found in the quoted passage from Macbeth. But to see more adequately 
why the expressions quoted by Wheelwright fail to be interchangeable 
two other factors should be noted. One is the manifesting function. of 
expressions referred to above. The other that although the expressions 
of a work of art do not have references, the ‘utterances’ of characters 
within these works may. Such ‘utterances’ possess, in a secondary or 
fictional sense, the same characteristics as those of normal speech. Such 
characters by ‘uttering’ certain sentences perform, in the appropriate 
sense, all the actions normally performed by persons. 

In the light of these considerations I shall note some differences inde- 
pendent of those ‘of sense and presentation. Take the expressions in 
Wheelwright’s example. Not only are the aural structures different; the 
the attitudes discharged upon them differ also. The repetition of ‘done’, 
the rhythm of the lines, lend a sombre note to the text which is lacking 
in the paraphrase. The relation of sound to sense differs too. The pun on 
‘done’ which lends emphasis to the utterance in one expression has no 
counterpart in the other. The greater pungency of the original expression 
depends in large measure upon factors of this kind. Yet an account of 
the significance of these differences cannot be limited to an account of 
the different sounds. It embraces more than the relation of these to the 
judgement expressed. More too than an account of the attitudes dis- 
charged upon these elements. It requires a reference to their relation both 
to what the lines ‘manifest’ and to what, within the ‘world’ created by 
the play, they ‘refer’ to. The states of mind manifested by the respective 
expressions differ. The perturbed judgement of the original expréssion 
disappears in the apparently rational assessment of the paraphrase. Yet 
the actual ‘judgement’ expressed is the same. One is tempted to say that 
the lines from Macbeth are more appropriate to Macbeth’s mental state 
than the paraphrase of these lines. But this would be misleading. It 
suggests that the state of mind of the character might be known inde- 
pendently of the ‘utterance’, whereas the ‘utterance’ creates the state of 
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mind, Another ‘utterance’, different in any of the ways outlined, might 
have expressed a different mental state. Further, the significance of this 
‘utterance’ and of the manifested mental state depends upon the ‘events’ 
to which it ‘refers’: the impending murder of Duncan and its possible 
outcome. Fully to characterize the state of mind that the ‘utterance’ 
creates we must take account of the ‘objects’ upon which, within the 
context of the play, it is discharged. If we do this we shall see that even 
where two expressions both have the same sense and agree in what they 
present one of them may within a particular context differ significantly 
from the other. 

The expressions so far considered have been more or less literal in 
character. But some writing is metaphorical. Some is allegorical. How 
does such writing fit the scheme outlined? As with literal expressions I 
distinguish their sense from what they present. Such expressions might, 
after all, in other contexts be given a literal use. To be recognized as 
metaphors, however, they must be recognized and accepted as substi- 
tutes for literal expressions. To do this they must be apprehended as 
having a double sense. They must be apprehended too as presenting 
simultaneously two different ‘states of affairs’. When Pound, in E.P., Ode 
pour Pelection de son Sepulchre, speaks of ‘an old bitch gone in the teeth’ 
we have a sentence in which the words carry this double sense. They 
have the primary canine sense and the secondary sense of the pre-war 
world, the ‘botched civilization’, for which they stand. The primary 
sense could, in another context, serve a straightforwardly descriptive 
purpose. They also present two ‘states of affairs’: one canine, one social. 
The purpose of metaphor, however, is, I claim, elucidated primarily in 
terms of the attitudes and emotions related to instances of it within the 
context of a particular work. In the example quoted the attitudes appro- 
priate to the primary sense are attached to the secondary sense also; those 
to the primary ‘state of affairs’, to the secondary. In consequence the pre- 
war world is presented in a certain light. But the manifesting function is 
also present. The poet’s attitude to this world is likewise evinced; both 
in terms of what he presents and in the manner of its presentation. 

Now it might be said that in this latter instance the sentences of the 
poem do have reference. They refer to the civilization of pre-1914 
Europe. Thus we may question whether the civilization presented 
resembles the pre-war world of historical research; if indeed there is 
some one state of affairs that can legitimately bear this label. And the 
answer we give is relevant to any assessment of the poem. But such a 
question is a ‘question of truth’. To raise it is, as Frege contended, to 
‘abandon aesthetic delight for an attitude of scientific investigation’. It is 
to forget that the poet creates the world which he evaluates. We may 
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or may not find the evaluation acceptable. If we find it unacceptable, we 
may find the poem to have failed aesthetically. Whether we are right 
in these circumstances so to judge it is open to question. An answer will 
depend upon issues beyond the scope of this paper. The relation of the 
civilization presented to the civilization of historical ‘fact’ will not, how- 
ever, be one of them. If there is a truth of art, it is not of this kind. 


In the course of this paper I have commented on one or two passages 
from literary works of art. I do not consider these comments either 
subtle or exhaustive. I do consider them typical of a kind of comment 
about such works that we are normally inclined to accept. If this is so, 
my argument is simple. It is thatif works of fiction had only sense, com- 
ments of this type would be unacceptable. But they would not only be 
unacceptable. They would be incomprehensible. 
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MARX’S INTERPRETATION OF ART 
AND AESTHETIC VALUE* 


Melvin Rader 


Karr Marx left no systematic interpretation of art, although as a young 
man he was much interested in literature. He even wrote a good deal of 
verse. During his mature years he was a friend and admirer of Heine and 
an. inveterate reader of the Greek dramatists, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Goethe and Balzac. He knew scene upon scene of Shakespeare by heart 
and during frequent walks with his children he regaled them with 
quotations from the plays or with tales of his own invention. Among 
his favourite books were the aesthetic treatises of Vischer, Lessing, 
Schiller and Hegel, and at one time he considered writing an article on 
aesthetics for an American encyclopaedia. In the latter part of his life his 
absorption in economics and radical politics obscured his sympathetic 
concern for the arts. We must turn mainly to his early works, especially 
The Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts(1844) and The German Ideology 
(1845-1846) to discover his ideas about art and aesthetic experience, and 
even here the evidence is fragmentary. 


I. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF ART 


One of the best known but least understood of Marx’s doctrines is the 
so-called “economic determination’ of art and all other phases of culture. 
Although the determination of art by economic causes is not mentioned 
in the Communist Manifesto (1848), it seems to be implied there in the 
statement ‘that man’s ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s 
consciousness, changes with every change in the conditions of his 
-material existence.’ The same implication is found in Marx’s statement 
in the Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (1859) 


* I wish to thank Professor Bertram Jessup of the University of Oregon for suggestions 
helpful in the preparation of this essay. 
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that ‘the mode of production in material life determines the general 
character of the social, political and spiritual processes of life.’ 

These statements should not be interpreted as implying a complete 
economic determinism. Marx conceived the historical process as a very 
complex interplay of various forces, of which the economic are by far 
the most powerful but in which aesthetic and other cultural factors react 
upon the economic order and in some cases operate in semi-indepen- 
dence of economic causes. ‘Production predominates . . ; said Marx. 
‘From it, the process continually recommences . . . but there is inter- 
action between the various elements.™ As Engels explained: 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that the younger writers some- 
times lay more stress on the economic side than is due to it. We had to emphasize 
this main principle in opposition to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not 
always the time, the place, or the opportunity to allow the other elements involved 
in the interaction to come into their rights.* 


Marx recognized that cultural development is not necessarily propor- 
tionate to economic development and that progress in the one does not 
necessarily mean progress in the other. ‘It is well known,’ he said, ‘that 
certain periods of highest development in art stand in no direct com- 
munication with the general development of society, nor with the 
material basis and the skeleton structure of its organization.’ Conversely ` 
there may be retrogression of the arts while there is advance in-the 
economic order. The rapid economic progress of early capitalism, for 
example, was inimical to art (especially the folk arts), intensifying the 
mechanization of life and stifling imagination and artistic craftsmanship. 
Rejecting the view that aesthetic value is purely relative to the economic 
system, Marx was too much a lover of the classics to think that their 
value disappeared along with the ancient slave-economy. He pointed 
out that Greek art and poetry ‘still constitute with us a source of aesthetic 
enjoyment and in certain respects prevail as the standard and model 
beyond attainment.”* The social childhood of mankind with its artistic 
creations exerts ‘an eternal charm’ even though it will never return. 


2. MAN AS CREATOR 


Not so well known as Marx’s ‘materialistic interpretation of history’ 
is his conception of the aesthetic character of human productivity. He 
maintained that the essence of man is not, as Aristotle and Hegel sup- 
posed, that he is a rational animal but that he is a productive or labouring 
animal. If by production is meant free creative activity, then man’s 
‘species-being’ can be adequately defined in no other way. In a limited 
way ‘animals also produce’—for example, ‘they construct nests, dwell- 
ings, as in the case of bees, beavers, ants.’ But their production is fettered 
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and strictly utilitarian. They produce only ‘what is necessary for them- 
selves and their young,’ and they produce within narrowly circum- 
scribed limits. They are bound by the immediate physical needs of their 
species, ‘while man produces when he is free from physical need and 
only truly produces in freedom from such needs.’ ‘Animals produce only 
themselves, while man reproduces the whole of nature. The products of 
animal production belong directly to their physical bodies, while man 
knows how to produce in accordance with standards of every species 
and knows how to apply the appropriate standard to the object. Thus 
man constructs also in accordance with the laws of beauty.” In a passage 
in Capital written many years later, Marx noted that human labour 
occurs ‘in a form that stamps it as exclusively human’: 

A spider conducts operations that resemble those of a weaver, and a bee puts to shame 

many an architect in the construction of her cells. But what distinguishes the worst 


architect from the best of bees is this, that the architect raises his structure in imagina- 
tion before he erects it in reality.® 


Few writers have gone farther than Marx in characterizing the essence of 
humanity in artistic terms. 
In free productivity man recreates himself and recreates nature. This 
is done not by man as a solitary individual but by human beings in 
society. Man is social by nature, achieving his individuality through 
interaction with his fellows. “The individual is the social being.” Pro- 
duction is a social and historical process in which both human nature 
„and its environment are remade. ‘As individuals express their life, so 
they are. What they are, therefore, coincides with their production, both 
with what they produce and how they produce.® The very organs of 
man’s body, his senses, are transformed in this social productive process: 
It is evident that the human eye appreciates things in a different way from the crude, 
non-human eye, the human ear differently from the crude ear. ... The senses of social 
man are different from those of non-social man. It is only through the objectively 
deployed wealth of the human being that the wealth of subjective human sensibility 
(a musical ear, an eye that is sensitive to beauty of form, in short, senses which are 
capable of human satisfaction and which confirm themselves as human faculties) is 
cultivated or created. . . . The cultivation of the five senses is the work of all previous 
history.” , 
This theory, that man’s whole being including his senses is culturally 
shaped, is akin to the doctrines of recent cultural anthropologists such as 
Benjamin Whorf and philosophers of culture such as Ernst Cassirer. But 
the human being, as Marx envisaged him, is not so mercurial that there 
is no nature to cultivate or fulfil. Although the whole nature of man is 
subject to gradual alteration, the most basic human traits change more 
slowly than the social order as a whole.1° Hence Marx can speak in his 
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early writings of the realization of the ‘human essence’, and in his later 
works of the fufilment of human potentiality. This notion of species- 
realization applies to artistic capacities as much as to any other kind. 
’ Not only does man, according to Marx, recreate himself through the 
historical process, he also recreates nature and his human environment by 
bringing them under control and making them more congenial habitats 
for man. Nature becomes humanized as man becomes more human. 
‘This production is his active species life. By means of it nature appears 
as his work and his reality. . . . He sees his own reflection in a world ` 
which he has constructed.’ At this level of productivity ‘the natural 
existence of man has . . . become his human existence and nature itself 
has become human for him. Thus society is the accomplished union of 
man with nature, the veritable resurrection of nature, the realized 
naturalism of man and the realized humanism of nature.” Human 
species-realization is the unity of the subjective and the objective worlds. 
In Hegelian terms, it is ‘man coming to be at home with himself in his 
otherness.’ 


3. AESTHETIC ALIENATION AND ITS OVERCOMING 


Alienation, of which the early Marx had much to say, is the very 
opposite of this unity. It is the condition of rootlessness and estrange- 
ment, the absence of personal warmth and sympathetic contact, the 
sense that the whole world is depersonalized and that one’s self is a soul- 
less automaton. It is the condition depicted in Albert Camus’s The 
Stranger, Franz Kafka’s ‘existentialist’ novels, and much of the poetry of 
T. S. Eliot. It is the state of mind epitomized by the Shropshire Lad in 
A. E. Housman’s poems: ‘I, a stranger and afraid / In a world I never 
made.’ In this state there is a sharp conflict-between the deepest human 
needs and the actual human condition, between man as subject and the 
world as object. This is both a psychological illness and an historical 
stage. Marx wrote many impassioned pages denouncing the foul slums 
and dreary factories of the Industrial Revolution,- the very acme of 
alienation. The workers in these industrial centres found nature crowded 
out and beauty absent; their minds and bodies were depersonalized and 
dehumanized. ‘Light, air, and the simplest animal cleanliness cease to be 
human needs,’ Marx wrote. ‘Filth, this corruption and ‘putrefaction 
which runs in the sewers of civilization, becomes the element in which 
man lives. 

If we look to the conditions of work, the most crucial alienation has 
been caused by the extreme division of labour, which results in the 
division of man himself—for example, a man is no longer a man but a 
‘hand’. In the older craft-industries, a watch, a suit of clothes or a fine 
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piece of furniture was the individual product of a skilled craftsman. 
“Every workman had to be versed in a whole round of tasks, had to be 
able to make everything that was to be made with his tools.”* But in a 
modern factory the workman does over and over again the same , 
monotonous task, such as the adjustment of a spindle or the screwing of a 
bolt. These routines ‘mutilate the labourer into a fragment of a man, 
degrade him to the level of an appendage to a machine, destroy every 
remnant of charm in his work and turn it into a hated toil.’!5 This is the 
complete antithesis of artistic creativity. 

Even the professional artist suffers from the division of labour. For 
Marx the authentic artist is not a specialist but a man in the round. He is 
“corporeal man, with his feet firmly planted on the ground, inhaling and 
exhaling all the powers of nature.’!* He is also ‘a suffering being, and 
since he feels his suffering, a passionate being. Passion is man’s faculties 
striving to attain their object.’!” As a sensuous and passionate being the 
artist finds fufilment in the objects of sense, the vivid life of aesthetic ex- 
perience and artistic creation. In a higher type of civilization every man 
is an artist and every artist is a whole man. He is a natural, passionate 
and many-sidéd being. The Industrial Revolution has made this im- 
possible for most persons, since the great majority of workers have been 
‘robbed . . . of all life-content, have become abstract individuals,’ while 
the artist has become a specialist. The effect of the division of labour, 
Marx declared, has been ‘the exclusive concentration of artistic talent in 
certain individuals, and its consequent suppression in the broad masses of 
the people.’® 

The emphasis upon money, characteristic of a capitalist society, also 
has an alienating effect. Money tends to reduce qualitative values to 
quantitative abstractions, such as dollars and cents. But this reduction is 
a mutilation, since human values in their integrity are irreducibly quali- 
tative: love, courage, honour, for instance, has each its individualized 
quality as intuited in the concrete moment of life. This pre-eminently is 
true of aesthetic values, whose vivid, unique and diverse characteristics 
are never reducible to a homogeneous monetary measure. To grasp 
Marx’s point, we can take as illustrative any catalogue of aesthetic 
values, such as we find in Ruper Brooke’s The Great Lover: 

These I have loved: White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 

Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 

And radiant raindrops crouching in cool flowers; 

And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours. . . . 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
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Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy wood; live hair that 1s 
Shining and free; blue~massing clouds; the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

The benison of hot water; furs to ee 

The good smell of old clothes. . 


In contrast with such vivid, concrete, oin: values, the values of 
the market-place are abstract and quantitative. : 
Marx points out that exchange, apart from money, is in terms of human 
qualities: 
Let us assume man to be man, and his relation to the world to be a human one. Then 
love can only be exchanged for love, trust for trust, etc. If you wish to enjoy art you 


must be an artistically cultivated person. . .. Every one of your relations to man and 
to nature must be a specific expression . . of your real individual life. 


But in a market economy it is not love that is exchanged for love, or 
trust for trust, but wares for money or money for wares. However 
qualitatively diverse are the wares, their market value is expressed in 
homogenous quantitative units. The function of money, like the func- 
tion of logical and mathematical formulas, is to abstract and generalize. 
Hence money is the ‘logic’ of the market, and ‘logic is the money of the 
mind, . . . indifferent to any real determinate character." To illustrate . 
the corrosive effect of money Marx quotes a lengthy passage from 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, in which Timon declares that ‘yellow, 
glittering, precious gold . . . will make black, white; foul, fair; / Wrong, 
tight; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant.’ In explaining how 
money thus confuses and inverts natural qualities Marx cites the follow- 
ing examples: 

I am ugly, but I can buy the most beautiful woman for myself. Consequently, I am 

not ugly, for the effect of ugliness, its power to repel, is annulled by money. As an 

individual I am lame, but money provides me with twenty-four legs. Therefore, I am 

not lame. I am a detestable, dishonourable, unscrupulous and stupid man, but money 

is honoured and so is its possessor. Money is the highest good, and so its possessor is 

good.™ 

This fraternization of incompatibles and inversion of individualities 

deprives ‘the whole world, both the human world and nature, of their 
own proper value. Money is the alienated essence of man’s work and 
existence: this essence dominates him and he worships it.’®* In this sense 
alienation is by no means limited to the proletariat. The affluent man 
may be the most alienated of all. “Contempt for theory, for art, for 
history, and for man as an end in himself,’ declared Marx, ‘is the real, 
conscious standpoint and the virtue of the man of money.’*4 Aquisitive- 
ness becomes the very ‘soul’ of the society, permeating all realms of 
social life and thought. 
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Nevertheless the alienation of man, whether the result of the division 
of labour or of an abstract money-economy, is a necessary and pro- 
gressive phase of historical development. It is a stage in ‘the dialectic of 
negativity, which is ‘the moving and creative principle’ of progress. 
With an eye for paradox Marx asserted that ‘the human being had to be 
reduced to this absolute [spiritual] poverty in order to give birth to all 
his inner wealth.’*® The development of productive capacities, which is 
necessary for the transition from ‘human bondage’ to ‘human freedom’, 
is achieved at first ‘in the form of alienation’.** Without this stage there 
cannot be ‘a dehumanization that is conscious of its dehumanization and 
that therefore seeks to abolish itself.’2? 
Marx argued that the simultaneous development of productivity and 
mass-alienation will precipitate revolutionary crises, and that the ultimate 
outcome of revolution will be communism. As optimistic about the 
future as he was pessimistic about the present, he believed that advanced 
communism would eliminate alienation and free the aesthetic capacities 
of the human race. The process of production, organized and controlled 
by free men under a common plan, will create the leisure and the oppor- 
tunities for the ‘all-round’ cultivation of human personality. The artist 
in such a communist society will not be a delicate specialist at the margin 
of life; he will be a whole man at the centre. He will not be ‘confined to 
one specific art, so that he becomes exclusively a painter, a sculptor, etc.; 
these very names express sufficiently the narrowness of his professional 
development and his dependence on the division of labour. In a com- 
munist society, there are no painters, but at most men, who among other 
things, also paint.’® 
The goal of advanced communism is fundamentally aesthetic—it is 
‘to humanize man’s senses, and also to create the human senses corre- 
sponding to all the wealth of human and natural being.’** As Robert 
Tucker has characterized the Marxian goal: 
Man is to become ‘social’ or ‘socialist’ in the sense that he will dwell in aesthetic 
communion with the humanly produced world around him after he has arranged it 
according to the laws of beauty and trained his senses to relate to cach thing for the 
sake of the thing. Mirroring the self-activity of the new freely creative and percep- 
tive man, the external objects will affirm his essential nature instead of confronting 
bim as alien and ugly denials of himself% 

Thus the creative and co-operative impulses will displace the acquisitive, 

and man will live in aesthetic harmony with his environment. 


4. CRITICISM 
Although the way in which a society earns its living has a very decisive 
influence upon its culture, Marx’s metaphor of economic base and 
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cultural superstructure is somewhat misleading. If art and aesthetic éx- 
perience are interpreted broadly, they may belong to the ‘base’ as well 
as to the ‘superstructure’. Aesthetic value is a thread, and by no means a 
minor thread, that may run through the whole fabric of life. Consider, 
for example, the way in which the aesthetic element has been woven 
into almost every aspect of the older Chinese society: 


... The universal presence of art, manifest in the commonest utensil, the humblest z 


booth, the advertisements of the shops, the marvellous handwriting, the rhythm of 
‘movements always harmonious, measured and as it-were governed by inaudible 
music, speaks of a civilization integral, complete, finished in every detail, a civiliza- 
tion without a single discordant note to break 2 harmony so perfect that it ends by 
dazing and, crushing us.” 


One may not agree that the harmony was so perfect, but one can - 


scarcely deny the pervasiveness of art and aesthetic value in traditional 


Chinese civilization. 


Likewise in a number of primitive societies artistic and economic _ 


activity are so closely interwoven that it is artificial to separate them. 
We are reminded by such books as Hartley Burr Alexander’s The 
World’s Rim and Bronislaw Malinowski’s Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic that the folk arts may be as basic and primordial as anything can 
be. Among the Pueblos, the Trobriand Islanders, the tribes of Nigeria, 
and many other primitive peoples, art is an inextricable part of sowing 
and reaping, hunting and fishing, the making of utensils and the pro- 
vision of clothing and shelter. The aesthetic, the sacramental and the 
economic are all one, and the very notion of art as a separate entity does 
not even exist. 

With our Western ethnocentrism we are too prone to interpret every 
social order after the pattern of our own civilization. As Ruth Benedict 
has said: 

Aspects of life that seem to us important have been passed over with small regard by 
peoples whose culture, oriented in another direction, has been far from poor. Or the 
same trait may be so greatly elaborated that we may reckon it as fantastic. ... One 
culture hardly recognizes monetary values; another has made them fundamental in 
every field of behaviour.™* 


Even if we consider only our Western industrial civilization, it is ques- 
tionable whether the metaphor of base and superstructure accurately 
reflects the facts. The account by J. L. and Barbara Hammond of the 
Industrial Revolution will illustrate my point. These famous economic 
historians do not deny the exploitation and poverty that Marx finds so 
horrendous. But more clearly than Marx they point to the loss of the 
aesthetic values of premechanized England—the folksongs, the Maypole 
dances and village festivals, the love of fine craftsmanship, the enjoy- 
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ment of fresh meadows and clear blue sky. In the crowded industrial 
cities of the Midlands all these enjoyments were absent: the slums were 
the foulest and the dreariest that mankind had ever seen: 
For the new town was not a home where man could find beauty, happiness, leisure, 
learning, religion, the influences that civilize outlook and habit, but a bare and 
desolate place, without colour, air, or laughter, where man, woman and child 
worked, ate, and slept.® ` 
The Hammonds conclude that it was aesthetic bleakness and spiritual 
poverty, not merely the insufficiency of economic goods, that poisoned 
life down to its roots. With his theory of alienation Marx himself bears 
witness to the same truth, but his metaphor of base and superstructure 
belies it. i 

Even at the present time, when we visit the slums of Berlin, London, 
Mexico City or New York, it is the ugliness that assaults us so un- 
mercifully. To sort out and separate the aesthetic elements from the 
_ economic features is to violate the inegrity of life. Conceptually we can 
do so, but the separation is artificial. At the deepest levels we cannot 
make neat dichotomies, relegating the ‘aesthetic’ to the superstructure 
and the ‘economic’ to the base. This is not to deny that the ugliness of our 
slums is maintained and intensified by economic factors. 

An economic interpretation of art is inadequate for purposes of 
evaluation and criticism no less than for purposes of description. The 
marks of excellence in art—such as mastery of the medium, richness and 
expressiveness of sensory qualities, depth and clarity of meaning, 
originality of style and organic unity of form—are rarely economic in 
character. To say: “This work of art is bad because it is economically 
reactionary, or: “This work of art is good because it is economically 
progressive,’ is not to utter an aesthetic judgement. A work of art may 
be poor or excellent aesthetically whether it is working-class, middle- 
class or upper-class in its origins. (This is a truth that Marx knew full 
well, but many of his followers have slighted it.) Of course art may 
embody economic thought and serve greatly the cause of social amelior- 
ation; but it does this not by preaching or propaganda but by the 
subtler influence of imaginative vision. 

In discussing the alienating effects of money Marx correctly argued 
that aesthetic and other human values are irreducible to monetary terms. 
We can compare one work of art or one aesthetic experience with 
another; but we cannot justly assign numerical values, such as dollars 
and cents, except to indicate, more or less accurately, a scale of supply 
and demand. The greater economic value includes the lesser, as for 
example ten dollars contains among its numerical components a dollar, 
a half-dollar, a quarter, a dime, a cent; but a greater beauty does not 
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numerically contain a lesser beauty. We may think that the ripple of 
golden heads of grain in a windswept field is more beautiful than the 
pattern traced by hoar-frost upon a window pane, or that Brueghel’s 
Hunters in the Snow is more beautiful than Matisse’s Odalisque. But it 
makes no sense at all to say that the more valuable aesthetic experience 
or work of art contains the less valuable one. If we try to reduce aesthetic 
values to a common monetary measure, we are violating the unique 
qualitative characters of the things compared. Aesthetic values, like the 
values of friendship or justice or holiness, remain opaque to numerical 
measure. 

Marx sought, as an end to the alienating effects of money and indus- 
trial mechanization, the fulfilment of ‘man in all the plenitude of his 
being’, declaring that ‘it is not only in thought but through all the 
senses that man is affirmed in the objective world’. As we have re- 
marked, this doctrine of alienation and its overcoming is definitely 
aesthetic in tinge. The point at issue is not the validity of this doctrine. It 
is obvious that mankind has suffered from rootlessness and estrangement, 
and that mechanization has been, at least in many respects, injurious to 
the imaginative life\ We agree with the youthful Marx that, to over- 
come alienation, we should learn to live in symbiotic harmony with 
nature, and that sensory and aesthetic values must be given their due. 
The humanization of nature and the naturalization of man, each 
harmonized with the other, is a great and valid ideal. Also the issue is not 
whether a society without alienation has ever existed or can ever exist; 
we must affirm it as a spiritual necessity, if only to be clear about the 
direction in which to move. The issue is whether it is necessary or 
desirable to institute communism, or something like it, in order to 
achieve this objective. 

It may be said in apparent refutation of Marx that artistic production 
in Communist China and the Soviet Union has been on the whole timid 
and mediocre and that the Russian and Chinese dictatorships have laid a 
heavy censorious hand upon the arts. This kind of criticism is unfair to 
Marx. Although he defined a communist society as one in which aliena- 
tion would cease, he was referring to an advanced communism very un- 
like the Soviet Union or Communist China. He believed that the com- 
munist revolution would occur in highly industrialized countries such 
as Britain and the United States, and that the new communist societies 
would draw upon the material and cultural wealth of all previous his- 
torical development. The communist revolutions of the twentieth 
century have refuted his predictions. With the exception of Czecho- 
Slovakia and East Germany, which fell by external pressure or as prize 
of war, no country has gone communist which was notat the time largely 
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a peasant economy. The old scheme of things has persisted within the 
inertial core of the communist regimes, and it is this undertow from the 
past that accounts for most of the repulsive features of ‘communism’— 
its cruelties, use of terror, indifference to personal liberties, and its regi- 
mented art. So far as Marx anticipated this development at all, he 
characterized it as an “entirely crude and unreflective communism’ and 
as ‘the abstract negation of the whole world of culture and civilization.” 
In some respects a social democracy such as present-day Sweden is closer 
to Marx’s ideal than is the Soviet Union or Red China, and in Sweden 
the level of aesthetic culture and artistic performance is fairly high. For- 
tunately there are also ‘communist’ nations such as Poland that exhibit 
much artistic vitality. 

To grasp Marx’s vision of the future we must turn to his characteriza~ 
tion of man as creator. We have seen hew central to his interpretation of 
human nature was his emphasis upon man’s creative powers. His fascina- 
tion with the figure of Prometheus as portrayed by Aeschylus indicates 
his frame of mind. In the preface of his doctoral dissertation (1841) he 
wrote that “Prometheus is the foremost saint and martyr in the philo- 
sophical calendar,’ and his entire dissertation was pervaded by the spirit 
of Promethean humanism. Also in the brief ‘Confession’ that he wrote 
late in life for his daughter Laura he listed Aeschylus as a ‘favourite poet’ 
along with Shakespeare and Goethe. His son-in-law, Paul Lafargue, 
declared that Marx “every year . . . read Aeschylus in the original.’ The 
figure of Prometheus in the play by Aeschylus is the embodiment of 
hope and rebellion. He symbolizes the humanistic arts and sciences, 
seeking to displace the tyrannical rule of the gods by diffusing their 
powers among men. Thus he stands for a moral ideal of the deepest 
human significance—the rational control of the environment, both 
natural and social. In the play he explains: 

How from the silly creature that [man] was 
I made him conscious and intelligent. 
This transformation he accomplished as the great innovator: 
The inventor I, who many a shape did show 
Of science to mankind. 
Hence he deserves the encomium of the Wanderer: 


Thou great utility of social man, 

His brightest light since history began, 

Prometheus, steadfast in your works revealed.” 
We know from Marx’s early writings that he interpreted this creative 
role in no narrow technological sense—that he believed passionately 
that man the toolmaker should be also man the artist. 
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But Marx also believed that mankind must suffer the pangs of aliena- 
tion before it can achieve the wisdom and the will to emancipate itself. 
He regarded the long-suffering proletariat as the prime agent of this 
emancipation. Similarly Aeschylus discovered that wisdom comes 
through prolonged suffering. His Prometheus, as the symbol of this 


truth, foreshadows a different sort of art than has been characteristic of 


the past. Toynbee has said: 


When we admire aesthetically the marvellous masonry and architecture of the Great 
Pyramid or the exquisite furniture and jewellery of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, there is 
a conflict in our hearts between our pride and pleasure in such triumphs of human 
art and our moral condemnation of the human price at which these triumphs have 
been bought: the hard labour unjustly imposed on the many to produce the fine 
flowers of civilization for the exclusive enjoyment of a few who reap where they 
have not sown. During these last five or six thousand years, the masters of the 
civilizations have robbed their slaves of their share in the fruits of society’s corporate 
labours as cold-bloodedly as we rob our bees of their honey. The moral ugliness of 
the unjust act mars the aesthetic beauty of the artistic result. 


The promise of Prometheus is that the humanistic arts and sciences will 
flourish and that such injustice shall cease. Marx revered him as the 


harbinger of this consummation. 
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FORM AND EXPRESSION 
IN KANT’S AESTHETICS 


D. W. Gotshalk 


IN READING Part One of The Critique of Judgement entitled “Critique of 
the Aesthetical Judgement’ one notices a change of emphasis that is 
puzzling, even enigmatic. In the earlier sections of this Part (1-23), ex- 
pounding a theory of Natural Beauty, Kant describes the aesthetical or 
beautiful in strongly formalistic terms. In the closing sections of the 
Part (43-60), expounding his theory of Beautiful or Fine Art, he charac- 
terizes the aesthetical or beautiful in predominantly expressionist terms. 
The puzzle is not that these views are different but that our philosopher 
seems to think they are identical. At least when he shifts in the later 
sections from formalist to expressionist language and reconsiders 
Natural Beauty, he writes as if he were discussing the Natural Beauty 
he had been discussing in the earlier sections. Natural Beauty, previously 
characterized solely in terms of form, is now described as a type of 
expression, even as the animating principle of Beautiful Art is lodged in 
expression, the expression of Aesthetical Ideas. 

Why does our philosopher seem to think that no real change has taken 
place in this discussion? To consider this question properly let us look 
first at Kant’s theories of Natural Beauty and Fine or Beautiful Art, and 
describe the change more fully in the terms in which it occurs. 


I 


Kant’s theory of Natural Beauty in the early sections of Part One, 
I say, is strongly formalist. Although the aesthetical is first described as 
the purely subjective, ‘nicht anders als subjektiv’ (Sec. 1),* it is soon 

* German quotations are from Kritik der Urteilkraft, ed. by Dr. Otto Buek (Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1922). English references are to the Critique of Judgement, trans. J. H. Bernard. 
Section numbers are the same in both. 
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more accurately described as the universally valid subjective. For Kant 
such universality can be secured only by pure form stripped of all 
empirical or associative content, and it is in these terms that he proceeds 
in the early sections to construct his theory of Natural Beauty or the 
aesthetical in Nature. 

The theory is well known. The basis of aesthetical pleasure in Nature, 
the purely subjective state central in the theory, is said to be Imagination 
as excited by a pure object form and operating freely within the limits 
of Understanding and Sensibility. Since all human beings are cognitive 
or can know something, and since the three cognitive powers of Imagin- 
ation, Understanding and Sensibility, harmoniously active, are required 
for any cognition whatsoever, the free play of the Imagination concor- 
dant with Understanding and Sensibility, as unimpeded activity, gives 
rise to a pleasure that can claim to be valid for all human beings. This 
free play must arise solely from attention to a form from which all 
charm and emotion, pleasing and expressive content, have been ex- 
cluded (Secs. 13, 14). The figure or delineation in time or space must 
alone be considered. Otherwise the pleasure will have spurious elements. 
But once this pleasure has been correlated with the pure form of natural 
objects it will be derived from the purely universal-aspects of our cogni- 
tive apparatus and the harmonious formal unity they must have for any 
knowledge. And in this way the common claim of Beauty to a subjec- 
tivity universally valid can be vindicated. 

We need not consider in any detail, I think, Kant’s waverings in the 
statement of this theory. Thus in discussing whether the feeling of 
pleasure precedes or follows the judging of the object Kant is sure at first 
that this ‘merely subjective (aesthetical judging of the object . . . precedes 
the pleasure’ (Sec. 9; parenthesis in text). But he recalls soon afterwards 
(Sec. 12) the determination of a particular type of effect by a particular 
cause contradicts a conclusion in the Critique of Pure Reason. So he 
decides that the pleasure neither precedes nor follows but is simply ‘the 
consciousness of the mere formal purposiveness (harmoniousness) in the 
play of the subject’s cognitive powers’ (Sec. 12, parenthesis added). 
Again he argues that inasmuch as the feeling of pleasure in the judgement 
of Natural Beauty is universally sharable, the human being must be 
endowed with an organ or faculty for recording this feeling, a common 
sense (Sensus Communis) (Secs. 20, 21). Later he backs away from this 
quasi-physiological deduction and characterizes such a common sense as 
an indeterminate norm (‘unbestimmte Norm’, Sec. 22), and still later as 
merely an appropriate name for Taste or the Aesthetical Judgement 
itself (Sec. 40). 

Such minor twists as these, at least in the statement of the Kantian 
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doctrine, clearly do not cloud at all the firm formalist sense of the main 
theme of the earlier sections. This sense can be re-enforced by consider- 
ing briefly Kant’s criticism of the Neo-Leibnizian view of Natural 
Beauty (Secs. 15, 16) in the full context of these earlier sections. This 
Neo-Leibnizian view identifies Natural Beauty with a confused appear- 
ance of Perfection in Nature and natural beauties with objects expressive 
of the qualities they ought to exhibit. Kant’s immediate criticism of this 
view is that it bases Natural Beauty on a concept (Perfection), and so 
reduces Natural Beauty to a species of the cognitive and moral, and 
destroys the autonomy of the aesthetical. But a simpler and even 
stronger criticism of this doctrine is implied by the whole tenor of the 
earlier sections. This is that such doctrines as the Neo-Leibnizian are 
irrelevant and superfluous. There is no need to suppose in Nature a 
normative, ideational or other expressive content, as they do, to find 
‘flowers, free delineations, outlines intertwined with one another’ 
aesthetically pleasing (Sec. 4). ‘Flowers are free natural beauties’ imme- 
diately enjoyed by ordinary mortals, yet ‘hardly anyone but a botanist 
knows what sort of a thing a flower ought to be’ (Sec. 16). Independent 
of content, their pure form supplies at once all that is needed to induce 
pleasure of a universally valid type, and to encumber this form with 
expressive content is superfluous to explain our aesthetical delight in 
these things. 


H 


When we turn to Kant’s theory of Fine Art in the later sections of Part 
One (43—60) the account of Beauty, including Natural Beauty, is differ- 
ent. The formalist approach recedes more and more into the back- 
ground. Form retains importance, very much so in Fine Art, But it is 
regarded here as external and mechanical, the scholastic part of art based 
on rules that can be taught (‘also etwas Schulgerechtes’ Sec. 47). It is not 
the live inner spirit. To the last form retains high favour with Kant and 
in the arts, in case of a conflict between form and the productive faculty, 
the productive faculty is to be curbed. Discipline must prevail (Sec. 50). 
But beginning with the opening section on Fine Art proper (Sec. 44), the 
productive faculty becomes the salient principle of the aesthetical in 
Kant’s analysis of Fine Art and Beauty. 

In Kant’s view the productive faculty or Genius is not like the Perfec- 
tion of the Neo-Léibnizians. It is not something beyond Nature and 
extraneous to the natural features of existence. As Kant describes it 
Genius is indeed Nature itself giving rule and direction to Art (Sec. 46). 
The aim of Art is to shed all traces of Art, to be as if it were a pure un- 
defiled blossom of Nature (Sec. 45). This naturalness is supplied by 
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Genius, and indeed the originality, spontaneity, and exemplary quality 
of Genius, its. pure naturalness, are to be found among human activities 
exclusively in the Fine arts (Sec. 46). 

What is Genius? Specifically, what does it do? While Genius gives the 
rule to Art, Kant makes it abundantly clear that this rule is not a form, 
and certainly not any of the artificial forms to be found in the Fine 
Arts. The characteristic that Genius imparts to Art is ‘life’. It animates 
Art or gives it ‘spirit’. And spirit arises from ‘presenting aesthetical ideas. 
And by ‘an aesthetical idea I understand that representation of the 
imagination which occasions much thought, without however any 
definite thought i.e. any concept, being capable of being adequate to it.’ 
Genius is the talent to produce ideas that “enliven the mind by opening 
out to it the prospect into an illimitable field of kindred representations’ 
(Sec. 49, italics in text). The forte of Genius is to produce ‘a connected 
whole of unspeakable wealth of thought’ (Sec. 53). Moreover, it is 
limited to this. ‘Genius can only furnish rich material for products of 
beautiful art (“Das Genie kann nur reichen Stoff zu Produkten der 
schönen Kunst hergeben’); its execution and its form require talent 
cultivated in the schools, in order to make such a use of this material as 
will stand examination by the judgement’ (Sec. 47, italics in text). In 
other words the articulation of beauty so as to make it presentable in 
Art is the work of the form-power, is teachable and is lacking in that 
originality and spontaneity that denote naturalness in talent, while the 
expressive content of the work of art, its richness, its suggestive ‘stuff’, is 
the product of a natural gift. Moreover in this expressiveness or repre- 
sentational content lies not only the naturalness but also the distinctive 
Beauty of Fine Art. ‘A natural beauty is a beautiful thing; artificial beauty 
is a beautiful representation of a thing,’ i.e., an expressively beautiful image 
(Sec. 48, italics in text). 

In Kant’s conception of Beauty in Art, then, the emphasis shifts from 
form to expression. Above all the natural source of Beauty in Art is 
identified with expressive power rather than with formal excellence. 
Indeed in these later sections of Part One the change in Kant’s theory is 
really much more radical than a change simply to identifying all Beauty 
with expressiveness. “We may describe beauty in general (whether 
natural or artificial) as the expression of aesthetical ideas’ (Sec. 51, 
parenthesis in text). Here expression rather than form becomes the 
universal principle of Beauty, of Natural Beauty as well as Beauty in 
Fine art. 

This shift from form to expression in Kant’s theory of the aesthetical is 
paralleled in the later sections by a shift in his conception of Imagination. 
This power faces two ways, towards Sensibility with its immediate 
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presentational forms and towards Understanding with its mediate 
representational forms or categories. In the earlier sections of Part One 
Imagination is conceived as a form-power, and its chief business in the 
aesthetical experience is to trace out the pure figurations or delineations 
in natural objects and to dwell within these presentational forms in all 
their variety, the wilder the variety (other things equal) the better (Sec. 
22). In the later sections, however, Imagination is turned in the other 
direction, towards Understanding with its representational power, and 
the chief business of Imagination is to produce or trace out a wealth of 
representational content so diverse and complex as to overflow any 
concept. In this context music with its melodies and rhythms and ‘other 
complext presentational patterns finds itself at the bottom of the list 
of the fine arts, while poetry is given first place since it provides such 
ample food for thought. An important point to note here, however, is 
not merely the shift in accent and orientation in the theory of Imagina- 
tion. Within this change Imagination is still interpreted as the primary 
aesthetical power, the heart of Genius as well as the key faculty in the 
appreciation of Natural Beauty. Moreover, as Genius.in Art it has not 
become artificialized. It is as spontaneous as the flowers and birds and the 
other natural beauties Kant mentions. It is Nature itself. This point, I 
think we shall see, makes the change from a formalist to an expressionist 
theory of beauty all the more significant and intriguing. The central 
terminology in the earlier and later sections of Part One is retained but 
the accent in its denotation is slightly altered, and the conceptions 
developed by the use of the same terms so changed come out strongly 
and even wholly different. 


M 


How explain tbis shift from a formalist to an expressionist Aesthetics 
in the course of this single if somewhat protracted argument of Part 
One? 

One explanation I think we may rule out at once is that Kant is con- 
sciously presenting two different conceptions of Beauty. Rather early 
in Part One he does distinguish two kinds of Beauty: ‘free beauty 
(pulchritudo vaga), and ‘dependent beauty (pulchritudo adhaerens} 
(Sec. 16). It may be suggested that in the early sections of Part One he is 
discussing the first type and in the later sections the second type, which, 
as he says, presupposes an explicit and determinate concept ‘of what the 
object ought to be’ (Sec. 16). In other words the explanation is that free 
Beauty is being discussed in the theory of Natural Beauty, and adherent 
Beauty in the theory of Fine Art. There are several difficulties with this 
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explanation but the chief one is this. In Fine Art the explicit and deter- 
minate concept of what ought to be, so far as there is one, is the concept 
of form. It is as definite and teachable as any scientific concept. Also it is 
the standard of Taste and governs Art as a criterion of Perfection. 
Hence if the Beauty in Nature and Art were intended by Kant to 
exemplify free and adherent Beauty respectively, Kant’s theory of Beauty 
in Art and in general would have been a formalist theory and the change 
to a theory of Beauty as expression would never have occurred. 

There are several easier explanations of this shift of doctrine that I 
think are more plausible. 

The frst is Kant’s notorious habit of altering his meanings in a dis- 
cussion. Many instances of this can be cited. For example in the Analytic 
of Concepts of the Critique of Pure Reason he defines Understanding as 
the faculty of Judgement and erects an elaborate argument on this 
definition, the so-called metaphysical deduction of the categories. But 
in the Analytic of Principles that follows he sharply distinguishes Under- 
standing and Judgement and assigns them very different roles, as indeed 
he does in the Critique of Judgement. May not the term ‘Beauty’ in Part 
One of the third Critique be another illustration of this? Again, it is 
not unusual for any thinker late in a complex argument extending over 
some sixty sections to give a slightly different twist to a term or set of 
terms when he is faced with a new set of problems. A writer cannot 
always keep clearly in mind all his earlier commitments and even if 
Kant had had no bad habits in this respect, he might have made such a 
change in this particular complex argument wherein the lengthy discus- 
sion of the Sublime in Part One comes between the earlier and the later 
sections, 

Finally, the change from formalism to expressionism occurs most 
strikingly in Kant’s prelude to his systematic classification of the Fine 
Arts (Sec. 51), of which poetry was his personal favourite (Sec. 53, f. 
50). To make such a classification on the most comprehensive basis, with 
such a predilection, Kant himself admits, “we cannot choose a more con- 
venient principle, at least tentatively, than the analogy of art with the 
mode of expression of which men avail themselves in speech’ (Sec. 51). 
Since ‘beautiful art is an art in so far as it seems like nature’ (Sec. 45), the 
logical step here would be to re-describe Beautiful Nature as beautiful 
because it was like Art (expressive) and to re-cast the theory of Natural 
Beauty along expressionist lines. 

These explanations may describe one or more factors contributing to 
some extent to the shift under discussion. But I think there is a considera- 
tion they omit that is much more fundamental. To state it very briefly, 
this is the bias with which Kant undertook the third Critique. Since this 
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point takes us beyond much of what has already been said, it calls for 


somewhat extended comment. 


IV 


Although for Kant aesthetical contemplation involved a wholly dis- 
interested attitude, it cannot be said that he undertook The Critique of 
Judgement itself in this frame of mind. Kant himself is explicit on this 
point. Owing to the way his philosophy had developed up to the third 
Critique, Kant had a large problem on his hands. His philosophy had 
explored two realms, Nature and Freedom, Sensible and Supersensible, 
Body and Soul, and had interpreted each realm in terms of a priori or 
universal and necessary principles absolutely distinct and independent. 
‘The concept of freedom as little disturbs the legislation of nature as the 
natural concept influences the legislation through the former.’ Yet the 
Categorical Imperative of the realm of Freedom ‘is meant to have an 
influence’ on the sensible realm of Nature, to be realized in action or in 
bodily conduct. “The concept of freedom is meant to actualize in the 
world of sense the purpose proposed by its laws’ (Introduction, Sec. 11, 
italics in text). Owing to the autonomy of the two realms, however, 
internal a priori evidence was lacking that the purpose of the moral law 
is actualizable in the realm of Nature. 

The Critique of Judgement was undertaken primarily with the thought 
that Beauty and more generally the pleasing designs or teleology in 
Nature might furnish a priori evidence of a harmony between Natural 
Fact and man’s Higher Powers. Within the presuppositions and con- 
clusions of the first two Critiques how could Nature provide such evi- 
dence? Clearly Nature could do this only if all that Kant considered 
merely empirical and contingent, such as the sensible qualities of bodies 
and the varying emotions Nature expressed for human beings, were 
eliminated and form—the sole remaining factor, identified with the a 
priori throughout the two preceding Critiques—alone was considered. 
Moreover mathematical presentational form and conceptual form as the 
forms of Sensibility and Reason had already been used for the a priori 
foundations of Knowledge and Conduct. The evidence would have to 
be narrowed to any immediate non-mathematical forms that might 
engage a faculty working in harmony with the human being’s other 
higher faculties of Sensibility and Reason, and positioned between them. 
Such forms engaging such a power would provide evidence outside of 
Science and Morality that Nature in its designs did permit a fitting to- 
gether of man’s Higher Powers with Nature’s physical appearances. 
Accordingly, employing these terms, emphasizing the a priori character 
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of each, the autonomy and purity of the Natural forms, the universality 
of the human powers engaged, Kant constructed his theory of Natural 
Beauty, placing Imagination in the middle position between the other 
two faculties and describing the presentational forms of natural appear- 
ances as the field of its activity. 

This conception of Kant’s theory of Natural Beauty as giving cen- 
trality to immediate presentational form because in its aesthetical con- 
templation such form can serve as a priori evidence of a harmony be- 
tween Nature and man’s Higher Powers, particularly Reason, is re- 
enforced and amplified by many passages. I cite two. ‘I maintain that to 
take an immediate interest in the beauty of nature . . . is always a mark of 
a good soul; and that, when this interest is habitual, it at least indicates a 
frame of mind favourable to the moral feeling if it is voluntarily bound 
up with the contemplation of nature. It is to be remembered, however, 
that I here speak strictly of the beautiful forms of nature, and I set aside 
the charms that she is wont to combine so abundantly with them.’ And 
later in the same section, continuing this thought of a connection be- 
tween a disinterested concern for natural form and moral feeling, he 
writes: “But it also interests reason . . . that nature should at least show a 
trace or give an indication that it contains in itself a ground for assuming 
a regular agreement of its products with our entirely disinterested satis- 
faction. . . . Hence reason must take an interest in every expression on 
the part of nature of an agreemment of this kind. Consequently, the 
mind cannot ponder upon the beauty of nature without finding itself at 
the same time interested therein. But this interest is akin to (the ) moral, 
and he who takes such an interest in the beauties of nature can do so only 
in so far as he previously has firmly established his interest in the morally 
good. If, therefore, the beauty of nature interests a man immediately, we 
have reason for attributing to him at least a basis for a good moral dis- 
position’ (Sec. 42, all italics in text). The second passage describes Natural 
Beauty as the symbol of morality where symbol means having an 
analogy in its form. “Now I say the beautiful is the symbol of the 
morally good . . . in this respect . . . that it gives pleasure with a claim 
for the agreement of everyone else. By this the mind is made conscious 
of a certain ennoblement and elevation above the mere sensibility to 
pleasure received through sense, and the worth of others is estimated 
in accordance with a like maxim of their judgement’ (Sec. 59). 

When we turn to Kant’s theory of Fine Art, keeping in mind his 
interest in discovering evidence of an a priori congruence between Nature 
and moral aspiration, we see that to serve this interest the aesthetical and 
beautiful must be given a different and non-formal interpretation. Form 
in Fine Art, or at least the art forms Kant seems to have been acquainted 
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with—the classical and eighteenth-century verse forms of poetry, the » 
canons of Greek sculpture, the arrangements of figures in painting, etc.— 
are all too obviously artificial and man-made to serve as surrogates of 
Nature or to furnish a priori evidence for a harmony between Nature 
and moral aspiration. Something more natural in Art must be found if 
Kant is to achieve his aim here. This something more natural, of course, 
Kant finds in Genius which he characterizes as ‘the innate mental dis- 
position (ingenium) through which nature gives the rule to art’ (Sec. 46, | 
italics in text). Moreover art forms not being the province of Genius but 
of school talent, content must be and the production of rich exciting 
content that surpasses the limited and relative concepts of the scientific 
mind and expresses something of the absolute and infinite quality of 
moral worth is described as the mark of Genius. Thus Art becomes 
basically expression, the expression of unbounded ideas. Since the moral 
life has a similar aspiration towards achievements of infinite quality, 
Nature in the shape of Genius once again presents evidence of a con- 
gruence between its being and the laws and powers properly guiding 
our conduct in the realm of Freedom. 

This conception of Kant’s theory of Fine Art as giving aesthetical 
centrality to expression because thereby an a priori congruence between 
Nature and moral aspiration can be demonstrated is also amplified and 
re-enforced by numerous passages. Particularly significant here, I think, 
are passages in which Kant is stating what constitutes aesthetical worth 
in the arts and aesthetical power or strength in the artist. The alignment 
of the aesthetical and the moral in these passages is especially close. 
Again, let me give two quotations. 

The first is a series of sentences from the section comparing ‘the re- 
spective aesthetical worth of the beautiful arts’ (Sec. 53). The palm goes 
to poetry, and the moralistic character of the poetry Kant had quoted in 
a previous section (Sec. 49) as well as the candid footnote to Sec. $3 
suggests why. ‘In poetry everything proceeds with honesty and candour.” 
In comparison rhetoric is treacherous and hollow: it is ‘the art... of 
deceiving by a beautiful show.’ Its rating as Fine Art is far below poetry. 
Music is also given low marks. In charm and mental movement, music 
is the equal of any art. But it speaks by means of mere sensations and. 
“does not, like poetry, leave anything over for reflection.’ It does not 
engage the full range of Genius (Nature) and belongs to enjoyment and 
the pleasant arts which are contrasted in a previous section (Sec. 44) with 
the beautiful arts, ‘and in the judgement of reason it has less worth than 
any other of the beautiful arts’ (Sec. 53). Throughout this aesthetical 
evaluation of the arts, painting, sculpture and the others included, cx- 
pressiveness taken in its moralistic bearings is the ruling criterion. 
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Everywhere Nature in Art, the expressive content of Genius, is regarded 
as exemplary in the degree that it is in harmony with man’s unbounded 
moral aspiration. Thus the formative arts, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, landscape gardening and the like, are placed above music because 
in putting the imagination in free play ‘they at the same time carry on a 
serious business’ (Sec. 53). 

As to what constitutes aesthetical power or strength in the artist, 
following and not imitating models and learning form as taught in the 
schools are important. An artist must acquire technical or mechanical 
competence. But were this all, were Art the elegant manipulation of 
sensory materials according to standard forms, it would be a negligible 
and even annoying pursuit. As a pattern of sensations a work of art 
‘leaves behind nothing in the idea, and it makes the spirit dull, the 
object gradually distasteful, and the mind . . . discontented with itself 
and peevish. If the beautiful arts are not brought into more or less close 
combination with moral ideas, which alone bring with them a self- 
sufficing statisfaction, this latter fate must ultimately be theirs. They 
then serve only as a distraction, of which we are the more in need the 
more we avail ourselves of them to disperse the discontent of the mind 
with itself, so that we thus render ourselves even more useless and even 
more discontented’ (Sec. 52). Accordingly, while form is absolutely 
essential for Beautiful Art, and its mastery by the artist necessary, form 
is not sufficient and indeed is the lesser necessity so far as satisfying 
aesthetical value in Art, not to mention greatness, is concerned. Humane- 
ness and largeness of spirit are more fundamental. “The propaedeutic to 
all beautiful art, regarded in the highest degree of its perfection, seems 
to lie, not in precepts, but in the culture of the mental powers by means 
of those elements of knowledge called humaniora (Sec. 60, italics in 
text). Here, at the end of his discussion of Fine Art, even Taste as the 
power to detect aesthetical excellence is given a moralistic colouring, 
and interpreted as superior sensitivity to moral ideas as embodied in 
works of art. “Now taste is at bottom a faculty for judging of the 
sensible illustration of moral ideas, . . .’ Kant says in concluding his 
discussion of the arts, and it is from this faculty also and from the 
greater susceptibility grounded thereon for the feeling arising from the 
latter (called moral feeling) that the pleasure is derived which taste 
regards as valid for mankind in general and not merely for the private 
feeling of each. Hence it appears plain that the true propaedeutic for the 
foundation of taste is the development of moral ideas and the culture of 
the moral feeling, because it is only when sensibility is brought into 
agreement with this that genuine taste can assume a definite invariable 
form’ (Sec. 60). 
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V 


In conclusion I would like to remove a possible misunderstanding. 
This is that we have contended that Kant’s Aesthetics, including his 
philosophy of Fine Art, is a moralist theory. In some very general sense 
perhaps this is true. But the view we have set forth has been only that 
Kant holds a formalist theory of Natural Beauty and an expressionist 
theory of Fine Art. I believe also that these theories can be taken in their 
own terms within their own fields, and that each theory within its field 
will be found to make important contributions to the understanding of 
Natural Beauty and Fine Art. 

Our concern in this essay has been with a different question from the 
overall class character and intrinsic merit of Kant’s aesthetical theories. 
To a purely disinterested observer there is considerable difference be- 
tween a formalist and an expressionist aesthetical theory, and in Kant’s 
third Critique there is clearly a change from the first type to the second 
when we proceed after some delay (over the Sublime) from his theory 
of Natural Beauty to his theory of Fine Art. The question we have had 
before us has been: Why this change? How to explain it? Is it pure 
carelessness? Is it explicitly and consciously shifting from a discussion of 
one type of Beauty to that of another type? Or what? 

Our answer, which has been solely about this change, has been this. 
Kant approaches the analysis of the aesthetical with a particular back- _ 
ground, and within this background the change from formalism to 
expressionism in his Aesthetics is perfectly intelligible. In all of his 
analyses of the Beautiful Kant is looking for evidence of a harmony 
between natural fact and moral aspiration, Nature and Freedom. His 
philosophy previously has established that these two constitute autono- 
mous realms. Yet his philosophy requires that these two realms synchro- 
nize at least to the extent that natural fact be concordant with the 
embodiment of moral aspiration in overt behaviour. As evidence of the 
possibility of this concordance or sychronization between Nature and 
Freedom form serves best in the field of Natural Beauty and expression 
best in the field of Fine Art. Hence the change from formalism to ex- 
pressionism when Kant proceeds from the theory of Natural Beauty to 
the theory of Fine Art. 


AESTHETICS OF LIVE MUSICAL 
PERFORMANCE* 


Ervin Laszlo 


' I wave often been asked, as well as asked myself, just what it is that 
makes people go to concerts, even if they can listen to the same pieces on 
records, in the comfort and privacy of their own home. I have come to 
the conclusion that the answer lies in a unique combination of auditory 
and visual elements in live concert performances. My purpose in this 
talk is to outline to you my reasons for believing this somewhat surpris- 
ing notion. Music is normally considered to be an art medium in which 
aesthetic enjoyment is communicated by sound alone. I shall maintain, 
however, that the visual element in live performances is not negligible 
either. I mean, of course, truly artistic performances of great music. 
There, I suggest, the auditory and the visual elements are fused in the 
appreciation of the aesthetic content in a way which makes live per- 
formances irreplaceable by recorded music even if we assume that 
records reproduce the sound of music with the highest fidelity. But to 
make my point I shall have to analyse both the auditory and the visual 
elements in the appreciation of live concert performances. I shall thus 
have to give a brief outline of musical aesthetics as I see it. 


I. THE AUDITORY ELEMENT 


Music, evidently, is sound organized in various ways. The sound, 
which may be vocal, instrumental or even electronic in origin, is or- 
ganized as melody—which consists in single sounds in succession—as 
harmony—which means several sounds in combination—and as rhythm— 
this being the temporal association of single or combined sounds. All 


* Paper read with pianoforte illustrations to The British Society of Aesthetics on and 
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these organizations are further ordered into dynamic patterns, which 
have to do with the relative strength—or volume—of the sound. A 
series of such sounds organized into melodic, harmonic, rhythmic or 
dynamic sequences—or into all of these in combination—is heard as 
music rather than as a mere succession of individual sounds. This much 
is not only evident in our every-day experience; it also finds convincing 
explanation in Gestalt Psychology’ s account of the processes and nature 
of perception. But the perception of organized sound as music does not 
necessarily make music the source of aesthetic enjoyment. Music can 
give rise to such enjoyment only if it has some quality which appeals to 
the listener and makes for his appreciation. What this quality may be is 
a matter for aesthetics to explain. But that music must have it if it is to 
be aesthetically enjoyable is evident: as everyone knows, it is quite pos- 
sible to hear music without deriving any enjoyment from it. When we 
do derive enjoyment from music we discover in it some quality which 
renders it enjoyable for us. Although this peculiar aesthetic quality of 
music has been denoted by various terms—among those in current use 
are ‘import’ and ‘significance’—I shall refer to it by the traditional and 
general term ‘meaning’. I think that ‘meaning’ is a suitable term to refer 
to this decisive quality, notwithstanding the fact that if I would say 

meaningful music’—by which I would merely mean that the music in 
question is aesthetically enjoyable—I would raise an outcry from logical 
empiricist philosophers, for whom music is definitely not meaningful in 
their sense of the term ‘meaning’. But their sense of ‘meaning’ is applic- 
able to language and not necessarily to music. Music may have its own 
intrinsic meaning, and it is this intrinsic and perhaps sui generis kind of 
meaning which I have in mind here. 

Most philosophers of art would accept this definition. Their views 
would diverge, however, the moment we tried to give a more precise 
definition of ‘musical meaning’. In fact there are about as many defini- 
tions of the meaning which makes music aesthetically enjoyable as there 
are philosophies of art and there are as many philosophies of art as there 
are philosophers of art. With few exceptions these philosophers try to 
account for musical meaning consistently with the meaning of all other 
arts. What they are looking for is the meaning of Art with a capital ‘A’ 
not the meaning of the musical art, the fine arts or the dramaturgical 
arts. This is a praiseworthy endeavour, but I am not sure that it is justi- 
fied by the facts. It is entirely possible that meaning in music may be sui 
generis, and different from meaning, say, in the historical novel. Yet both 
are forms of art. If it should turn out that all forms of art have an essen- 
tially identical meaning, I would be all the happier. I shall not assume it 
here, however, but limit myself exclusively to music. What I will have 
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to say about meaning in music may or may not apply to meaning in the 
other arts. All I wish to maintain is that it applies to music. 

Of the many contemporary theories of art two schools merit our 
particular attention. One of them holds that art, including music, is the 
direct expression of the emotions of the artist, and the other maintains 
that it is a kind of symbol, a logical representation, of what the artist has 
in mind. The school according to which aesthetic meaning is the direct 
expression of emotions has a long history. It is the successor of Aristo- 
telian aesthetics according to which the function of art is to imitate 
nature and thus to teach the beholder something about it which has 
hitherto escaped his attention. In the aesthetics propounded in Rous- 
seau’s Nouvelle Héloise this mimetic principle gave way to a new con- 
ception, according to which art is not a description or reproduction of 
the empirical world, but an overflow of the emotions. This idea was 
_ echoed by Wordsworth in the phrase that art is ‘the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings’ and it was taken up and developed by 
Goethe. Although the theory underwent many modifications, it was 
held in one form or another by many philosophers, music critics and 
composers. Philip Emmanuel Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 
Wagner and Liszt championed it explicitly, and many more are likely 
to have shared it without stating their reasons. In this century, the theory 
was further developed by such illustrious philosophers as Benedetto 
Croce and R. G. Collingwood.! The rival theory, which holds art to be 
a symbol or representation of the composer’s intentions, arose relatively 
recently under the influence of Ernst Cassirer, and was developed in the 
writings of Susanne Langer.? The evident aim of the theory is to treat all 
art as a kind of language which by means of symbols or other representa- 
tions refers to the aesthetic content which it is to convey from artist to 
public. The artist is not held to express himself directly in his work; 
what he is said to do is to create a series of significant and highly arti- 
culate forms which the beholder or listener may readily refer to his own 
feelings. The ‘language’ of art is thus not emotive in itself, but represents 
emotions by referring to them in a way which is comprehensible to the 
sensitive person. The work of art, not as self-expression but as symbol, 
is held to invite insight rather than relief or response. 

I believe that the expression theory, and not the theory of symbols or 
logical representation, is the correct one as regards musical meaning. 
The use of the idea of ‘symbol’ demands the separation of meaning and 
the thing by which meaning is conveyed. As regards music this means 
making a distinction between the music we hear and the quality which 
makes us enjoy what we hear. Music, according to the symbol-theory, 
would have a reference beyond itself. It would make us understand 
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something other than what it is. According to Mrs. Langer, for example, 
it would let us have insight into the ‘life of feeling’ of the composer. 
This, however, is not consistent with the experience most people seem 
to have of musical enjoyment. In an article on Susanne Langer’s theory 
in the British Journal of Aesthetics Professor Reid summed up this objec- 
tion in asking: Is the term ‘Art Symbol’ consistent with even Mrs. 


Langer’s repeated emphasis on the fact that what is expressed cannot be . , 


grasped apart from the sensuous or poetic form that expresses it, is it 
consistent with the idea that the work is ‘imbued’ with emotion or 
mood or other vital experience which it expresses, is it consistent with 
the fact of the intrinsic internal life of the work of art? Professor Reid 
thinks—and I agree with him—that it is not. It is in the nature of the 
symbol that it refers beyond itself, and it is in the nature of music (al- 
though perhaps not of every form of art) that it has no such transcendent 
reference. 

The meaning of music, I suggest, is the direct expression of the feelings of the 
artist. But if we accept this definition of musical meaning, we may have 
difficulty in understanding how it is possible that a work written for the 
sake of self-expression can give rise to enjoyment in others. The re- 
presentation-theory avoids this problem by making reference to sym- 
bols. In composing the artist creates symbols which express his feelings. 
While these symbols are the outcome of his creativity and are not mere 
instruments to evoke feelings in others, they are readily understandable 
by the listener because they refer to true human feelings. Music, as an 
Ast-Symbol, permits the listener to gain insight into the ‘world of feel- 
ing’ of the artist. The expression-theory, however, is able to give an 
adequate answer to the problem of the communication of musical en- 
joyment. Professor Collingwood, a champion of this theory, maintains 
that the creativity of the artist has self-expression as its ultimate aim. But 
if the work which the artist creates is truly intelligible, then those who 
behold it can also derive enjoyment from it. They are in the position of 
someone who ‘overhears’ the artist express himself. As regards music the ` 
intelligibility of great compositions makes it possible for the listener to 
enjoy ‘overhearing’ musicians express themselves in their performance. 

I believe that Professor Collingwood’s theory is borne out by the ex- 
perience of all true interpreters of music. They must know that the ulti- 
mate aim of their performance is the expression of their own feelings. 
They must also realize that although they perform on a stage and osten- 
sibly for a public, they play—in the last analysis—for themselves, with the 
public there to witness their act of self-expression and to derive enjoy- 
ment from thus ‘overhearing’ them. This is entirely different from per- 
forming directly for the enjoyment of the public, as does the entertainer, 
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whose ‘act’ is the outcome of the audience’s preferences. The interpreter 
who is a true artist respects the autonomy of the feelings he expresses in 
a work and cannot be made to change his interpretation the better to 
please his listeners. Anyone who thus ‘changes the act’ is, by definition, 
not an artist but an entertainer. This is not to deny that the effect the 
artist creates on his public may react on him. There is such a ‘feedback’ 
in all public performances of serious music. But this ‘feedback’ never 
entails modifying the interpretation as it might entail changing the act 
for the entertainer. Its sole effect is either to stimulate the artist, spurring 
him on to greater heights of sensitive self-expression, or, in the contrary 
event, to discourage and dispirit him, flattening his expressive capacities. 
The difference between performing directly for the enjoyment of the 
public and performing for one’s own enjoyment, with the public known 
to be there to witness it, cannot be emphasized enough. I am very con- 
scious of failure in all attempts I made when very young to please the 
public by following in my interpretation the leads of like and dislike 
received during performance and of the relative accomplishment of the 
occasions when I performed precisely as I felt, letting myself be stimu- 
lated to greater expressiveness and to greater pleasure in my own per- 
formance through the appreciation of the public. Differentiating be- 
tween performing for the public directly and performing for the public 
through his own pleasure in musical expression is a lesson all true inter- 
preters must have learned when they transcended the level of enter- 
tainers and entered the rarified ranks of artists. 

Several objections have been raised to the expression-theory -by the 
symbolists, however, and I shall next consider a major one. It has been 
stated by Mrs. Langer and it concerns music specifically. To quote her 
verbatim: ‘... the history of music has been a history of more and more 
integrated,-disciplined, and articulated forms, much like the history of 
language, which waxes important only as it is weaned from its ancient 
source in expressive cries and becomes denotative and connotative 
rather than emotional. . . . A lynching-party howling round the 
gallows-tree, a woman wringing her hands over a sick child, a lover 
who has just rescued his sweetheart in an accident and stands trembling, 
sweating, and perhaps laughing and crying with emotion, is giving vent 
to intense feelings; but such scenes are not occasions for music, least of 
all for composing. Not even a theme, “translating an impression of 
keenest sorrow”, is apt to come to a man, a woman, or a mob in a 
moment when passionate self-expression is needed.’ Thus Mrs. Langer 
is led to affirm that ‘sheer self-expression requires no artistic form * Now 
surely we can agree with this conclusion as it is put. For there is no ques- 
tion of sheer self-expression requiring artistic form. Every mention of 
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artistic form must necessarily contain reference to persons of artistic 
sensibility and must make allowance for occasions when artistic forms 
are entirely dispensed with. But this is not to say that sheer self-expres- 
sion cannot, for people of artistic sensibility and under certain conditions, 
be embodied in artistic form. At the simplest level such embodiment 
would take a primitive form: a chant to express sorrow, a gay tune to 
express lightness of heart, and so on. It is immaterial in this respect 
whether the person ‘makes up’ the tune or chant or borrows one made 
up by others before him; in either case he uses it to give expression to 
his emotions. It is at this level that a tune, or a fragment of a tune or 
rhythm, should come to the man, woman or mob Mrs. Langer has in 
mind. She tells us, however, that not even a theme ‘translating an im- 
pression of keenest sorrow’ is apt to come to them in a moment when 
passionate self-expression is needed. But this is false. People have been 
known to express their intense emotions in music all through the ages, 
and the more primitive they were the more often and openly they did 
so. That modern civilized people do not burst into song on all occasions 
of high emotional pitch is due among other things to social convention, 
which forbids such exhibitionism. But mobs, when moved by strong 
sentiment, are likely to begin chanting something expressive of their 
feelings, for their individual members are freed of much of their per- 
sonal inhibitions. It is simply mistaking a basic feature of human be- 
haviour to claim that people are not apt to express their emotions in 
music. They are indeed apt to express them so even if nowadays they are 
not in the habit of doing it regularly. 

But a primitive fragment of a melody or other musical combination 
of sounds, even if coming spontaneously to express emotion, is still far 
from justifying the evolution and current use of complex musical forms 
in art music. To understand how this could come about we must con- 
sider that a person of some artistic sensibility is likely not only to repeat 
a melody when he is moved to express himself in music, but also to em- 
bellish it with his own melodic, rhythmic and dynamic inventions. By 
so doing he can adapt the music to suit the expression of his own emo- 
tions. If he decides to centre his entire life on giving his emotions ade- 
quate musical form, he will end up by working the expressive contents 
of his music into more and more elaborate forms. His task is made easier 
by the fact that he is not the only composer in the world, but that others 
intent on the same task have already developed forms capable of ade- 
quately elaborating basic expressive contents to meet a wide variety of 
requirements. The form our composer may choose could be very com- 
plex indeed, and in that event the technique of achieving it will have had 
to be learned. Nevertheless even the most complex form can subserve 
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the purpose of self-expression. Indeed it does so in all great musical 
works of art of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The genuine 
composer no longer creates or borrows a blueprint and then proceeds 
to fill it with music. The musical material he has in mind suggests 
the way in which it should be developed. Musical forms are no longer 
blueprints but means of expressing what the artist feels. They exist 
for no other reason than this. They do not serve to build or develop 
anything other than musical ideas, and they have no use or meaning 
outside of music. It is even questionable whether they can be enjoyed 
in themselves as elegant logical or mathematical formulas can be 
enjoyed: musical forms, if represented by means of logical or mathe- 
matical symbols, would be too primitive and of too little internal con- 
sistency to give rise to the enjoyment of what logicians and mathemati- 
cians call ‘elegant’ formulas. Within the medium of music, however, 
forms express meaning, and the meaning they express consists essentially 
in the emotions, the inner experiences of the artist. Music is not their 
confused, random expression, for great music is not turgid ranting, but 
the masterful exposition of deep feeling; its composer is not the slave but 
the master of his emotions. This sense of mastery over the vivid world of 
feeling accompanies all great music. It is present in the form the work 
receives from its composer, and it is underscored by the perfection of a 
masterful performer. The artist does not betray emotions—he expresses 
them forcefully, but with lucidity. As Collingwood says, the charac- 
teristic mark of expression proper is lucidity or intelligibility; a person 
who expresses something thereby becomes conscious of what it is that 
he is expressing, and enables others to become conscious of it in himself 
and in them.’ The composer endows the emotions he expresses with 
lucidity and intelligibility in that he gives them form. A long series of 
complex emotions may need complex forms to be lucidly expressed. 
Consequently even the most complex musical form may be seen as the 
result of the genuine composer’s striving after lucid, intelligible and 
masterful self-expression. 

The essence of meaning in music is self-expression, I would maintain. 
But this raises another problem: Just whose feelings does any piece of 
music express? For electronic music recorded by the composer, and for 
music composed the instant we hear it, the question does not arise. But 
we almost never hear music in the act of being composed. Rather, with 
the exception of electronic music, what we hear is music composed at 
some previous timeand now performed by an interpreter. Whose feelings 
will the music express, then, that of the composer or that of the inter- 
preter? If we should wish to maintain that an interpreter who is a true 
artist expresses his own feelings in the music he performs, then either his 
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feelings are identical with the composer’s or he expresses some other 
feelings. The interpretation would be a faithful one, indeed, if his feel- 
ings were the same as those of the composer, but would that not be asking 
too much? Is it not highly improbable that the feelings of two different 
persons should coincide in all respects over entire, perhaps lengthy 
works, even if their sensibilities are similar and united, as it were, by the 
sound of the music? This is not only highly improbable; it is also quite 
unnecessary. Feelings in general—emotions, emotive states of mind and 
moods—are highly personal and unique. They are not stereotyped and 
recurring. They cannot be induced in their original form by any means. 
Not even the same person is likely to feel ever again exactly as he felt at 
any previous time when all the shadings of emotional tone are taken 
into account. An identity of feeling between composer and interpreter 
is highly improbable therefore. Any piece of music could with certainty 
be held to express the emotions of its composer only during the act of 
composing, and never again. This consideration has led symbolists to 
hold that music is a symbol for feeling, to be understood and clothed 
with one’s own emotions—which may be analogous to, but not identi- 
cal with, those of the composer. 

This is certainly a way out of the difficulty. But I think that it is the 
wrong way, for it stipulates that music refers to feelings. Music, however, 
does not refer to feelings, it expresses them and is inseparably bound up 
with them. But if so, it would seem that it can never be faithfully inter- 
preted and correctly enjoyed, for it is impossible to recreate the precise 
emotional tone which any piece of music expressed for its composer. 
Consequently we are faced with the question: Does interpreted music 
express some feelings other than those of the composer? To answer with 
Yes is necessary; to maintain that music is a symbol, in order to avoid the 
implication that music can never again be- faithfully reproduced and 
correctly enjoyed, is not. The essence of music is selfexpression—but 
not exclusively the self-expression of its composer. 

Whatever the source of inspiration of a work may have been, it is a 
thing of the past. The work itself is there, however, and comes to life 
every time it is performed. It is reinvested with the living feelings of the 
performer. The emotions which inspired the creation of any piece of music are 
part of its history; while the emotions which inspire its actual interpretation are 
part of its enjoyment. Consequently there is no such thing as a ‘definitive’ 
interpretation of any piece. It is nonsense to claim that music played by 
the composer, or transcribed by him electronically, is superior to music 
played by interpreters just because it realizes his intentions without 
possibility of deviation. Music is the expression of emotions, and it matters 
little whether the emotions are those of its composer or those of a qualified 
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interpreter. A true interpreter feels both the kind of emotions felt by the 
composer and feels them in the sequence in which the composer felt 
them. Although the sequence of these kinds of emotions has been ‘com- 
posed’ for him, the interpreter makes it his very own: he learns to feel 
the kind of emotions the composer called for and in the order he called 
for them. Thus he learns to express genuine and living feelings in the 
work as a whole. 

From this it follows that what the interpreter does is to express a ‘pre- 
composed’ sequence of emotions, and not to relieve whatever other 
emotions he may have in addition. If expressing and relieving feelings 
were confused, playing music would become equivalent to smashing 
china: both would serve merely to relieve intense feeling. But music 
generates its own feeling, while feelings of the kind which ask to be re- 
lieved must have been aroused by a thing or event other than the means 
of relieving them: one does not smash china or tear one’s hair for having 
smashed china and torn one’s hair. Moreover, it would be too much to 
ask of the interpreter that he should undergo precisely such feelings as he 
can relieve in a piece of music and just then, when they occur in it. As 
Mrs. Langer points out, if this were so it would be utterly impossible for 
an artist to announce a programme in advance, for such mercurial pas- 
sions as the changing moods of but a single sonata dictate would be ab- 
normal even in the notoriously capricious race of musicians ! But Mrs. 
Langer equates the expression of one’s feelings in musical interpretation 
with the relieving of feelings. How wrong this is becomes evident when 
we consider that many interpreters feel some nervousness at least during 
the early stages of their performance, and that nervousness is a kind of 
feeling which demands relief. But if artists would merely work off their 
feelings in their interpretations, they would end by making their public 
nervous. True interpreters do not do this, even if many of them continue 
to have as much stage fright as any beginner has. The expression of one’s 
feelings through music and the working off of one’s feelings are two en- 
tirely distinct things. The interpreter can—and in fact he does—enter 
into the feeling of the music he performs and makes this feeling his own, 
even if he feels nervous or troubled at the same time. It would be grossly 
to underestimate the complexity and delicate mechanism of the human 
spirit to affirm that such distinct emotional processes could not take 
place simultaneously. It is only because they can and do take place simul- 
taneously and yet without mutual interference that public performances 
may be announced in advance with a good chance of success. 

We can now outline an answer to the aesthetics of the auditory ele- 
ment in live musical performances. 

Music is sound organized to express feeling. This is its intrinsic ‘mean- 
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ing’. The composer expresses his emotions in creating his work; the 
interpreter, learning to feel the same kind of emotions the composer felt, 
expresses his own feelings in performing the work. Musical enjoyment 
is communicated to the listener because he ‘overhears’ the interpreter 
express himself in music, and comes to feel and understand the same 
kind of feelings which have originally inspired the work. This, in a nut- 
shell, is my theory of the aesthetics of music’s auditory element. No 
doubt, the auditory is the major element in the enjoyment of music. But 
it is not the only element. In a live concert performance the performer is 
on a stage, and the listener not only ‘overhears’ him express himself, but 
—if I may coin a phrase—also ‘oversees’ him at this. This is a factor 
which the aesthetics of live musical performance cannot fail to take into 
consideration. 


Il. THE VISUAL ELEMENT 
If the performer expresses himself in the works he performs, and if the 


listener can derive an aesthetic enjoyment from this, the communication 
of meaning in music is a highly personal kind of communication. At the 
‘sending’ end we find the interpreter, expressing himself in the work; at 
the ‘receiving’ end the listener, finding that the music he hears, imbued 
as it is with living emotions, evokes feelings of his own. This communi- 
cation of feeling from interpreter to listener does not take place by sound 
alone. No doubt the sound of music plays the major role in conveying 
feeling. But the same feeling which is communicated in sound and which 
constitutes music’s aesthetic meaning is also communicated in other ways. 
Perhaps unconsciously, the interpreter expresses his feelings during his 
performance in every element of his general comportment, in each ges- 
ture, in each expression of his face. I am not asking that he should be a 
great actor, mime or dancer in order to be effective as a performer. I am 
not speaking of intricate learned gestures and facial expressions, much 
less of amateurishly affected ones. I have in mind a purely spontaneous 
and unreflective disclosing of emotion in facial expression and bodily 
movement. It has long been known to experimental psychologists that 
bodily reactions during emotion are fairly distinct. They have been ex- 
perimentally observed and recorded. Darwin formulated a systematic 
approach towards their study already in 1872 in his Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals, a book which became the basis for later experi- 
mental studies. In it Darwin postulated basic principles for explaining 
most, if not all, bodily reactions to emotion. His theories have been 
partly adopted, partly revised, by such psychologists as James and 
Wundt, and were extended to the contemporary experimental study of 
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all bodily movement in relation to feeling. It would be exaggerated to 
claim that such behaviouristic studies have completely cleared up the 
problem of how emotions are expressed in bodily reaction. But they 
have clearly established the fact that emotions do have distinct correlates 
in bodily reactions and that under ordinary circumstances these reactions 
are perfectly spontaneous. Because they habitually accompany emotions, 
they are associated with them and permit one to infer the nature of the 
emotions. 

The importance of the communication of emotions in music by means 
of spontaneous bodily reactions is underscored in the performance of 
conductors. They communicate their feelings to the orchestra by ges- 
tures and facial expression. The musicians evidently understand, for dur- 
ing concerts they translate their impression of the conductor’s general 
comportment into expressive music without being told what to do in 
words. The listener both hears the music and gets the impression of the 
conductor’s comportment. These two factors are united in his aesthetic 
enjoyment of symphonic performances. In the case of singers and in- 
strumentalists, general comportment and the production of sound are 
achieved by the same person. Again the listener gets both in his apprecia- 
tion of the performance. The fact is that musicians express themselves as 
human beings and not as disembodied wills, fingers and vocal chords. 
Their bodily reactions are part of their self-expression. Witnessing them 
perform complements and enhances the hearing of the sound they pro- 
duce. 

Think of the expressive movements of violinists as they tie the notes 
of a theme together with long bows and as they vibrate the most ex- 
pressive notes with their fingers; think how lieder-singers express musical 
meaning with eloquent movements of the hands and with facial expres- 
sion, notwithstanding the wish not to be exhibitionistic in behaviour; 
think how string-quartets move rhythmically with all their body, at 
times together, at times in intricate patterns, accentuating the nature of 
the music they play; think how any great musician, whether conductor, 
singer or instrumentalist, seems to live the music, and to express it with 
every pore of his body, from head to toe! 

I came across a series of caricatures of Liszt made by one of his con- 
temporaries in 1873.” It shows Liszt performing in a concert and carries 
the title “The Various Attitudes of Liszt, the King of the Keyboard’. The 
captions are very telling. They read as follows: ‘Liszt appears with a 
superior smile, pleasantly mitigated by his priest’s habit. Thundering 
applause. He closes his eyes, as if he would play but for himself. Festive 
murmuring of the strings. Pianissimo. Saint Francis Liszt of Assisi talks 
with the birds. His face lights up. The brooding of a Hamlet. The 
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struggles of a Faust. Profound silence. Even the coughing is turned into 
sighing. Chopin. George Sand. Reminiscences. Sweet youth, perfumes, 

moonlight and love. Dante. The hell. The damned wail—including the 
piano. Feverish excitation. The storm slams the gates of hell shut. Boom! 
He just played. Not just for us, but also with us. He takes his bows with 
impressive modesty. Resounding applause, calls of éljen (bravo).’ 

The sketches, being caricatures, show Liszt in all these different atti- 
tudes, from quiet communion with the Muses to thundering intercourse 
with the forces of the damned. They are probably exaggerations of how 
Liszt really behaved. But they do show that Liszt, perhaps the first great 
piano virtuoso in history, did inspire emotions not only with the sound 
of the music he produced but also with his manner of producing it. 
While the behaviour of concert performers has become somewhat con- 
ventionalized today, nevertheless true artists can and do still convey 
feelings with their living presence. 


fl. THE UNITY OF THE AUDITORY AND 
VISUAL ELEMENTS 


I have tried to show that seeing and hearing the performance of music 
can give rise to more aesthetic enjoyment than does its hearing alone. 
But the visual element must not be thought of as something external to 
the auditory one and just added to it, as by switching on the picture on 
a television set. The two elements—the auditory and the visual—fuse 
into a synaesthetic unity for the listener. By this I mean that kind of unity 
of sensation in which the experience of one sense-impression conjures up 
that of another. For example, painters speak of the ‘tone’ of certain 
colours, and musicians distinguish the timbres of their instruments ac- 
cording to their tonal ‘colour’. This shows that colour can be perceived 
as sound, and sound as colour. But even the sound of music can be seen 
as movement, as in ballet, where great dancers appear not merely to 
dance to music, but to transform musical sound into dance. 

These are cases of ‘synaesthesia’: the fusion of one sensory impression 
into another. This, I suggest, is what happens when we witness a great 
musical performance. Just as painters ‘hear’ the tone of colours, as 
musicians ‘see’ the colour of the timbre of their instruments and as the 
ballet public ‘sees’ the music of the ballet as an element in the choreo- 
graphy, so does the concert public ‘hear’ the sight of the performance as 
an element in the music. Of course, as I said, I am speaking only of truly 
artistic performances of great music, of concerts by great artists. 

Let mesum up now in a few words the main points I have tried to 
make. I have suggested that, while music itself is specifically organized 
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sound, its intrinsic meaning is genuine human feeling. To enjoy music 
one must understand, appreciate and share the feelings expressed in it. 
This, however, is equivalent to understanding, appreciating and sharing 
the feelings of its performer, since it is he who expresses his own feelings 
in the music he performs. To understand, appreciate and share his feel- 
ings, the music lover must first of all absorb himself in the sound of the 
music he hears. But he would do well not to neglect paying attention to 
the sight of a great artist expressing himself in music. Both the auditory 
and the visual elements in great musical performances are of aesthetic 
value. And this is why I believe that there is a very good reason indeed 
for attending live concert performances, even in this age of high fidelity 
electronic sound reproduction. 
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AUTONOMY VERSUS MIMESIS?* 
John Killham 


THE REVIEWER in The Times Literary Supplement (27th May 1965, p. 407) 
of Arthur Mizener’s The Sense of Life in the Modern Novel speaks of it as 
‘a sign that a reaction against the tyranny of Jamesianism is now setting 
in: we have had the Art of the Novel for a long time, now it seems that 
we are in for a Time of Life’. He goes on to comment: “But as a theory 
of fiction Mr. Mizener’s Sense of Life is worse than inadequate; it hangs 
on his examples like a huge and shapeless tarpaulin, covering, but also 
obscuring and rendering ambiguous, the shapes beneath it.’ He goes on 
to show that Mr. Mizener is quite as much entangled in the ambiguities 
in the phrase ‘sense of life’ as any form-critic can be with ‘significant 
form’. Life and Form are the poles between which criticism ranges: to 
try to identify them, to reduce the plural to the single and to worship 
one God, is a natural temptation. Unfortunately his name is still in dis- 
pute: Is he Art or Life?—and would he not still have two faces? 

Professor Barbara Hardy is another critic who attempts to reduce the 
problem. (Her book is called The Appropriate Form.) She thinks the 
appropriate form of a novel is inherent in its ‘truthfulness’. Yet this 
term suffers from the same sort of ambiguity as Mr. Mizener’s ‘sense of 
life’. It means ‘lively representation of reality’ or ‘imitation of life’; im- 
plying that reality or life are really knowable and have only to be ren- 
dered skilfully. A little reflexion shows that this way of thinking depends 
upon the idea that novels are imprisoned people and not collections of 
words. ‘It has been the peculiarity and the marvel of this man’s power,’ 
wrote Trollope of Dickens, ‘that he has invested his puppets with a 
charm that has enabled him to dispense with human nature.”! Dickens is 
always there to serve as a correction to naive realism in literary criticism, 
which is aptly described in terms of a ‘huge and shapeless tarpaulin’. 

Professor W. J. Harvey’s contribution to the controversy in his book 

* Paper read at Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, September 1966. 
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Character and the Novel is a much more thorough-going excursion into 
theory. Like the other writers I have mentioned he devotes much space 
to discussing a selection of novels that interest him. A rather curious 
thing happens as a result. Instead of finding the theoretical part of the 
book more convincing, I for one find it much less. Like many critics, 
indeed all of us at times, he relies upon his reader having the same esti- 
mate as himself. ‘After so much Boeuf-en-Daube one hungers for plain 
bread and cheese’ he writes, meaning that one, i.e. everyone, tires of 
Virginia Woolf’s novels and longs for Dickens. Of course one can have 
too much of everything. But quite apart from the fact that not all of 
Dickens or Virginia Woolf is the same, surely it is not liberal—Professor 
Harvey takes over Lionel Trilling’s concern with liberalism in art—to 
imply that there is not room for both comestibles, not to admit that each 
may enhance the other or even that one may, perversely, actually prefer 
the Boeuf-en-Daube. Again when he discusses Paul Muniment, the 
frighteningly resolute conspirator in The Princess Casamassima, and 
` denies his historical probability (pace Professor Trilling), I again feel that 
he is wrong. Admittedly this is not one of James’s really great novels—it 
has the Dickensian schematic pattern and fairy-tale concern with high 
birth—but in Muniment James has drawn the character of a highly in- 
telligent yet utterly unfeeling working-class aspirant to power, who 
though he may or may not resemble a real-life revolutionary of the 
period, is certainly entirely credible. At least I think so, and so do others. 
My disagreement is not in the present context important but it illustrates 
the difficulties of his chosen method. Criticism is always tendentious. It 
resembles politics in that it deals in values and personal estimates. Critical 
arguments about particular works can never be true or false, only 
reasons which seem sufficient to the writer as explanation of his admiring 
a work. The difficulty facing anyone writing under the title of “Character 
and the Novel’ is that it creates the expectation of a book which escapes 
this dilemma by moving consistently at a level of abstraction achieved 
by being simply descriptive. This Harvey most certainly does not want 
to be, largely because he much prefers giving his own preferences; in 
consequence he is self-depreciating and jocular about his theorizing and 
gives an air of thinking that it does not matter too much. This is a pity 
because although there is a great deal of criticism, there are not many 
good general studies on topics like this one. We bandy a word like 
‘character’ about when criticizing fiction, but rarely do we think what 
we mean. He will obviously be taken seriously by his readers. 
He begins his discussion on a grand scale, distinguishing two theories 
of art, dubbed ‘autonomous’ and ‘mimetic’. Autonomy theories see 
what he calls the ‘truth of the work’ largely in terms of internal coher- 
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ency and consistency, while mimetic theories derive from the root 
proposition that ‘Art imitates Nature’. It is the second which he himself 
supports, and he proceeds to narrow down the sense in which he uses it. 
I will summarize his most important points. First it does not mean any- 
thing like ‘a slice of life’. Second it does not exclude the pleasure deriving 
from patterning or arrangement of activities, which the supporters of 
autonomy have no right to call theirs. Third, and here I. use his own 
words: 
Whereas the autonomy theory presupposes a unique kind of aesthetic response, the 
mimetic theory sees no final discontnuity between our response to art and to life. 
They may differ in degree but not in kind; critical judgements demand the same 
qualities of intelligence, sensibility, rational control and emotional response that we 
deploy in our actual lives, though no doubt at a greater pitch and with more con- 
centration and purity than in life itself. 
To meet the objection that some works like Alice in Wonderland are un- 
natural whereas War and Peace is supremely natural, Harvey uses the idea 
of ‘mimetic angle’. The ‘normal’ work may be regarded as lying very 
nearly parallel to life itself, whereas a fantasy like Alice stands almost at 
right-angles to life: ‘if, for example, we move from War and Peace to 
The Possessed to Moby Dick to The Trial, we can see the novel subtending 
a wider and wider mimetic arc’ 

The argument so far seems to point to a common-sense insistence that 
all literature will have a primary relationship with the world of common 
experience. What exponents of the autonomy theory might regard as 
evidence for seeing works of literary art like Alice in Wonderland or The 
Trial as significantly unlike the world of common experience is dis- 
missed by resort to the metaphor of ‘mimetic angle’. This image, which 
Harvey connects with geometry, seems to be more appropriately asso- 
ciated with optics—with mirrors or lenses, perhaps. Clearly it emphasizes 
that all narrative literature—novels, romances, epics and the like—deal 
with the world we perceive. Such a metaphor makes it hard to entertain 
the view that these two works deal not so much with objective as with 
subjective states. You cannot comfortably speak of a mimetic angle 
when dreams or nightmares are concerned. 

But Harvey next admits that there is no common experience of the 
world and produces a pseudo-Kantian set of what he calls constitutive 
categories—Time, Identity, Causality and Freedom—which though not 
in themselves the objects of experience, are inherent in everything we do 
actually experience. For these he has another metaphor. The set of con- 
stitutive categories: 

is, so to speak, the typeface by which we spell out and make sense of the words 
printed on our individual tabulae rasae; better still, it is the grammar which determines 
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` the raw data of our lives. The sense of what we read (i.e. the experiences we have) is 
private and unique: but at least we are reading the same language, governed by a 
syntax sufficiently common for us to communicate with each other. 


Even if one overlooks the oddness of conflating Locke’s tabula rasa and 
Kant’s categories, it is very hard to see how one can reconcile this meta- 
phor of typeface (or grammar) with the earlier one of mimetic angle. If 
one sees something at an angle, it may look distorted but one can make 
allowances and recognize the object for what it is. (Translated, this 
means that when we read a fantasy we are always referring it back to the 
real world.) But if one is to have confidence in the typeface analogy, we 
have to assume that there is no real object to be seen at all, only a lot of 
words standing for the objects, printed in Sans Serif, say, a typeface we 
all know; or, to apply the grammar comparison instead, with inflexions 
we all know. (Lest it be thought I am parodying Harvey’s theory, which 
seems to imply that reality consists of words we don’t know printed in a 

” familiar type and recognizable grammar, let me quote the sentence on 
p- 23 which says so: “To use my linguistic metaphor, while the novelist’s 
vocabulary may be new to us, his grammar will be recognizably our 
own.) 

This, it seems to me, is a desperate position to be in. The mimetic 
theory has serious objections, but this ‘version’ of it (for so Harvey re- 
gards it) really demolishes it entirely. It is hard enough to accept the 
phrase ‘mimetic angle’ without jumping up with the familiar objection 
that it suggests that the objects of imitation must be things, like Russian 
landscapes for example, since only things or persons regarded as objects 
can be seen in mirrors at angles. What he wants to say can be said better 
without the metaphor: “Truth to nature can be achieved by various 
degrees of realism.’ This retains the comprehensiveness without losing 
the essential of his position, which is that works of literature are to be 
judged in terms of their being somehow related or ‘true’ to life. How we 
actually know what life is, is not a literary problem but a philosophical 
one. Critics have to deal with plays, novels and poems, works of art 
using words, and if they argue that works are somehow to be ‘true’ to 
life, all they have to do is say where they think this truth lies. So if, like 
Harvey, they say that the objects of experience are really unknowable 
though we have the same equipment for knowing them, he is putting 
himself into a good position to discuss Kant’s philosophy but demolish- 
ing his literary criticism. If, in other words, one is arguing that books are 
better if their authors keep their eyes steadily on the object, then it is 
unhelpful to show that the objects are unknowable: Dinglichheit is one 
thing, the veritable Ding an sich quite another. 

From what I said earlier it will be clear that I accept that all critics are 
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propagandists, and I am afraid that many of them use arguments as , 
kings use laws if we let them. The fallacy in the metaphor used to justify 
the constitutive categories is so useful for Harvey’s case that he shows it 
to us for a moment (he himself calls it ‘a rabbit out of a hat’) and then 
hides it again under an elaborate exposition of a case for the primacy of 
the characters in novels. But we should not overlook that by speaking of 
the categories as a typeface or grammar enabling us to ‘spell out and 
make sense of the words on our individual tabulae rasae’ and claiming that / 
although ‘what we read (i.e. the experiences we have)’ is private and 
unique, ‘at least we are reading the same language’, Harvey is attempting 
to blur the distinction between life and literature (essential to his case, if 
he were only prepared to face its difficulties) by suggesting that we not 
only read literature but read life as well. We can at least be grateful to 
him for exposing for all to see the hidden assumption of many critics 
who appeal to life as the standard of critical judgement of books, namely 
that there is ‘no discontinuity between our responses to art and to life’. 

I mentioned that the book is a discussion of the primary importance a. 
the characters in novels, its point being that it is they which give us the 
sense of life which is essential. ‘I shall concentrate on character since 
most great novels exist to reveal and explore character,’ Harvey writes, 
regarding the Aristotelian emphasis on plot as ‘the prime mimetic 
agent’, as he puts it, as misplaced where the novel is concerned. It seems 
to me that to say this is to settle much of the question before it has been 
asked, but for the moment I want merely to make some essential distinc- + 
tions. The first is between character in the singular and characters in the 
plural. All literature is concerned with character in the widest sense, in 
that it has human interest. Arnold in his Preface to Poems 1853, answering 
the question: “What are the eternal objects of poetry, among all nations 
and at all times?” tells us with dazzling simplicity that they are “human 
actions; possessing an inherent interest in themselves . . . communicated 
in an interesting manner by the art of the poet’, and then, conflating 
Aristotle with Wordsworth, comments that the best of such actions | 
‘appeal to the great primary human affections [which[ . . . subsist per- 
manently in the race’. Clearly stories, and even the highly sophisticated 
prose fictions purporting to be novels we encounter nowadays, those 
that dispense with characters in the traditional meaning of the word, are 
all concerned with human character to the extent that they have human 
interest, and that their actions are of human instigation. (By actions I 
mean ‘events’ either purely mental or exterior.) Now by ‘characters’ in 
the plural we obviously mean something much narrower, and this is 
what Harvey is concerned with though he strays when convenient into 
the other general meaning. He concedes that it is difficult to separate 
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* characters from plots, but nevertheless he insists upon doing so despite 
the celebrated observation of C. H. Rickword: 


Schematic plot is 2 construction of the reader’s that corresponds to an aspect of the 
response and stands in merely diagrammatic relation to the source. Only as precipi- 
tates from the memory are plot and character tangible; yet only in solution have 
either any emotive valency. 


` This chemical analogue of elements in solution is, it seems to me, per- 
fectly apt. Ruskin had to admit that his ‘elements’ of Gothic architecture 
were not like chemical elements because the ‘compound’ we call Gothic 
in architecture does not depend upon the presence of all of them, and 
the same applies to the elements of tragedy enumerated by Aristotle— 
music for example is not essential. But so far as it goes Rickword’s for- 
mulation is wonderfully helpful, for surely plot and characters are both 
essential to novels, yet cannot be extracted. An event, mental or other- 
wise, implies a doer and a deed, a subject and a verb, active or passive; 
and you can speak in terms of either separately though in reality they 
are one and indivisible, any sense of distinction being the product of our 
language of thought. Henry James’s organic metaphor is to the same 
effect: 
A novel is a living thing, all one and continuous, like any other organism, and in 
proportion as it ives will it be found, I think, that in each of the parts there is 
something of each of the other parts. . . . There is an old-fashioned distinction be- 
tween the novel of character and the novel of incident which must have cost many a 
‘ smile to the intending fabulist who was keen about his work. . . . What is character 
but the determination of incident? What is incident but the illustration of character? 
What is either a picture or a novel that is not of character? 


George Eliot makes the same point, I think, when in The Mill on the 

Floss, which I suppose many people would regard as a novel of character 

par excellence, she observes that the ‘tragedy of our lives’ is not created 

entirely from within but depends upon what she calls ‘history’, i.e. 

situations and events. In other words one cannot have character without 
«{ events nor, in fiction at any rate, events without character. 

My second distinction concerns plot. It was not events that Aristotle 
made the pre-eminent part and, in his very special Aristotelian sense of 
the word, the ‘soul’ of tragedies. Mythos, or plot, was his word, and this 
he defines as the arrangement of the incidents: and, as everyone knows, 
the Poetics shows in great detail that the arrangement in a tragedy must 
do two things as one. It must connect them in what appears a natural or 
necessary way, and it must thereby create in the audience the emotions 
of pity and fear in order to purge them away. Now it is very obvious 
from the method he uses that if Aristotle had addressed himself to other 
more modern forms of literature, he would have said quite other things 
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about plot and character. So it is really not taking us very far simply to - 
reject the applicability of Aristotle’s careful distinction to the novel. In- 
deed it has the disadvantage of encouraging precisely the view I am 
condemning. For to admit, as one must, that Aristotle’s sort of plot does 
not belong in the novel ought not to lead one to think that events or 
incidents arranged on a quite different principle should be likewise re- 
garded as inessential. Unfortunately we have a quite inadequate voca- 
bulary for making such distinctions. Moreover we must extend the 
meaning of the word ‘event’ to cover the phenomenological sense it has 
come to have nowadays. Nothing is more unfortunate than the tilting at 
windmills we see in those pages of Mr. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel in 
which he condemns plot, particularly when we consider the excellence 
of the plotting of his own novels. 

Character and the Novel, it seems to me, revels in the ambiguities of 
terminology. Harvey, although claiming to discuss characters in fiction 
with regard to changes in actual practice, is really arguing for a pre- 
ference for the kind of characterization found in the older novelists (like 
George Eliot, on whom he has also written). His book is therefore a 
piece of critical polemic, not a treatise as his title might suggest. But he 
is faced with the difficulty that much modern fiction and criticism de- 
monstrates that characterization (abusively referred to sometimes as 
‘“character-mongering’) is not the main thing.’ Harvey argues that the 
modern novelist is the product of a nineteenth-century loss of selfhood, 
so that he is increasingly intimidated by finding that things, the inanimate ' 
world, are not to be brought under human control but remain ineluct- 
ably other. He tends towards the wholly subjective or wholly objective, a 
Virginia Woolf or an Arnold Bennett. He illustrates this case by compar- 
ing that quality in Dickens, seen in the description of Podsnap’s dining- 
room, which Auerbach writing of Balzac calls the “‘daemonic’—that of 
constantly attributing life to inanimate objects—with the ‘absurd’ ob- 
jects of La Nausée, repulsively existent and non-human. Many modern 
writers, he suggests, make their novels a means of escape from the real, 
intractable world into one of law and order, art becoming a substitute 
for true human experience. It is hard to see how La Nausée, which re- 
cords horror and disgust at the oppressive existence of things, shows 
such escapism. Roquentin, whose diary forms the novel, himself hopes 
to write a novel—'the sort of story, for example, which could never 
happen, an adventure. It would have to be beautiful and as hard as 
steel... .’ But this novel—which would be an escape—is not what we are 
reading, as Harvey later admits. Moreover, I should think that most critics 
would say that far from being intimidated the twentieth-century nove- 
list has shown, in significant instances, an extraordinary strength in fac- 
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ing the facts of his relationship with the material world.* Joyce, Law- 
rence, Proust, even Virginia Woolf, whom Harvey takes as the aesthetic 
novelist par excellence, have all contributed to an immense encompass- 
ment of material realities within the pages of novels, realities which a 
novelist like Dickens went out of his way to avoid (for his own good 
reasons, no doubt), not infrequently by resorting to comic daemonism 
of the sort referred to. Harvey appears to entertain in relation to the 
novel a variant of the theory of a dissociation of sensibility, seeing it to 
set in, I suppose, in 1870 or so. But he appears rather inconsistent. Thus 
although he writes (p. 28): “The realistic novel I take to be the central, 
classic tradition of modern fiction; it is with this kind of work that the 
question of mimetic adequacy is most important and such a question 
seems to me to depend primarily on the validity of my initial assump- 
tions,’ we find him later in the book enthusiastically commending the 
- doubling of characters in Dickens and psychic disintegration in Moby 
Dick. What critics have felt called upon to praise in these novels as be- 
longing to allegory or poetry or even poetic drama Harvey can without 
any sense of inconsistency discuss in terms of mimesis and character. In- 
deed he goes out of his way in Chapter VI, ‘Freedom and Causality’, to 
insist once again that the central tradition of the novel rests upon those 
novelists who recognize the need to show their characters in a world 
like that met with in ordinary experience. This for him means avoiding: 
the subjectivity of Virginia Woolf and the naturalism of Arnold Ben- 
nett. Whether such a central tradition really exists or not, save perhaps. 
as an imaginary line running between all novels whatsoever, I am not 
able to say—so many novels having extraordinary characters, and there- 
fore unusual experience to match. But I confess that I would never think 
- of Bleak House, a novel which strikes me as simply reeking of authorship 
and so deeply impressed by the stamp of ‘Dickens’ and all that means of 
literary legerdemain, as a specimen of this ‘tradition’ of realism, as he 
does. It hardly matters that Dickens’s use of coincidence can be defended 
by appeal to the frequency of coincidences in real life. Coincidences in 
real life are felt to be coincidences. In Dickens’s novels they are offered as 
natural, and it is the measure of the difference between him and George 
Eliot—whom I would see as coming close to the centre line (from both 
sides)—that when in Daniel Deronda Mordecai hails Daniel as a pre- 
ordained disciple and torchbearer for the Jewish nation the chapter (41) 
in which the latter considers the improbability involved (for they have 
met by a series of chances) carries as epigraph a quotation from the 
Poetics: “This too, is probable, according to that saying of Agathon: it is 
a part of probability that many improbable things will happen.’ In 
other words George Eliot feels the improbability and seeks to defend it, 
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though to some people’s dissatisfaction. She makes her characters feel it 
too. When in Chapter 52 the Meyricks meet Anna Gascoigne because 
their brothers are acquainted, and learn that Anna was Gwendolen’s 
bridesmaid (and cousin), Mab is made to cry: ‘Oh, this finding out re- 
lationships is delightful ! It is like a Chinese puzzle that one has to fit to- 
gether. I feel sure that something wonderful may be made of it, but I 
can’t tell what.’ Her sister comments that relationships must ramify in 
this accidental way every day; they just happen to know the people in- 
volved in such an encounter. 

I would not be understood to depreciate the method of Dickens (and 
of course of innumerable novelists), only to point out how hard it is to 
accept Harvey’s argument that Dickens belongs to the central tradition 
he has himself defined in terms of realism, which to him implies loyalty 
to the world of common experience (mimesis) rather than to autonomy. 
Indeed he virtually concedes his case when he writes: ‘Finally and para- 
doxically, it is because coincidence is so extensive in the novel that it 
becomes so natural. It seems true because it is congruent with the rest of 
the book. But more important, in the last analysis it expresses a truth 
about the real world.’ I readily accept that because coincidence is so ex~ 
tensive in the novel it becomes natural—but only in the sense that we 
get used to its unnaturalness, its being a non-realistic convention. Yet 
this is one of the defining features Harvey offers (p. 12) for autonomy! 
Of criticism by that standard he writes: ‘If the truth of the work is dis- 
cussed, it will be largely in terms of internal coherency and consistency. 
Words like probability and plausibility will refer back to the initial as- 
sumptions or terms of reference upon which the work is built and which 
we are asked, quite simply, to accept.’ It rather looks as if the whole of 
Harvey’s book rests upon sand. When he writes in the passage I quoted 
above: “But more important, in the last analysis it expresses a truth 
about the real world,’ he seeks to make an opposition or disjunction 
where there is none. The use of improbability and other conventions 
may very well enable a truth about the real world to be expressed quite 
as well as or even better than realism, which is merely the use of as little 
convention as possible: but this does not make it realistic (mimetic) 
after all. The argument thus reduced takes the form: Conventions can 
‘express’ a truth about the real world: realism can ‘express’ a truth about 
the real world: therefore conventions are realistic. It seems a simple case 
of an undistributed middle term. 

I mentioned earlier Harvey’s odd reading of La Nausée—best illus- 
trated by his remark that “‘Dickens’s primitive imagination of the world 
is given moral point and direction by a mind that is, in the last analysis, 
in confident control, whereas Sartre’s protagonist is helpless in face of 
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a totally contingent world of objects’-—a remark which confuses the 
author of one book with the protagonist of another. I now return to the 
discussion of Sartre, which virtually concludes his book since, as he 
himself sees, Sartre’s What is Literature? advances arguments contrary to 
his own. Sartre, it may be recalled, argues that a novel must not be 
written to influence its reader directly. Rather writers should remember. 
that a novel depends for its re-creation from its verbal signs upon the 
voluntary collaboration of a reader; in Sartre’s words, it relies upon its 
reader’s freedom. To illustrate this he insists that although a novel is in 
a sense a thing, it is not like a tool since tools are utilitarian and in no 
sense serve human freedom. Sartre uses metaphors like this rather 
freely. For example he objects to the older narrative methods in fiction 


` where the author pretends to be someone in the know (a ‘privileged 


subjectivity’) and thus covertly directs the reader what to think. (His 
summary dismissal of this as ‘the foolish business of story-telling’ re- 
ceived a majestic if misdirected rebuke from Lionel Trilling.) He hoped 
that now books would no longer point back to those who designed 
them, but exist like “toboggans’ in mid-air or ‘in the manner of things, 
of plants, of events, and not at first like products of man’. Now Harvey 
finds this remark, and Sartre’s objection to novelists who know every- 
thing about their characters, open to serious exception. He sees in fact an 
insoluble contradiction at the heart of Sartre’s theory, viz. that on the 
one hand he wants the work of art to be a kind of object while on the 
other hand he admits that the reader is constantly under the direction of 
the writer. But in this he is guilty of taking a metaphor far too literally. 
Sartre wants works to resemble ‘things’, ‘plants’ or ‘events’ only as far 
as possible. Obviously he does not believe that a book is really any of 
these things, and this is why he adds ‘and not at first like products of 
man’. Similarly he objects to modern books appearing to be written by 
a supposedly all-knowing (i.e. godlike) narrator not because he thinks 
they are really not, but because he thinks the method unsatisfactory. 
Harvey, however, labours the point that since an author is godlike, he 
should appear so. This is simply, like Sartre’s, a preference and there is 
no point in discussing preferences for one technique rather than another 
save in relation to specific novels, since excellence and failure depend 
upon much more than technique alone, as James insisted. I find myself 
much in agreement with Harvey in his relative estimate of Les Chemins 
de la Liberté and La Nausée, viz. that the latter is far superior, a novel in 
which the novel’s subject is beautifully ‘rendered’ by its technique so 
that its grimness and desperation are counterpointed by touches of 
humour. I even agree with his conclusion that ‘the more absolute the 
illusion of freedom, the more absolute the real, though disguised, artistic 
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control’. But this I regard as a tacit admission that artistic control and not 
any particular technique, and least of all ‘realism’ or ‘mimesis’ alone, is a 
condition of success in art. In his conclusion Harvey himself admits that 
‘the apparently formless has in fact a multitude of formal functions’; but 
of course one agrees with him that the effect must be a sense of life, of 
experience, of people living with no sense that they are observed. 
Nevertheless it must not be thought that in the end there is, as he fre- 
quently suggests in the course of his book, a sense in which an autonomy 
theory leads to ‘pretty much the same’ conclusion as a mimetic theory. 
This is contrary to the whole tenor of the book and makes any serious 
discussion impossible. What is clear is that Harvey opposes the theories 
even if he concedes that they may in particular instances lead to similar 
conclusions (as he suggests they do with regard to Oliver Twist). This is 
the nub of the matter and the source of confusion. When we read War 
and Peace the ‘contours of art’ do not ‘merge into those of life itself’. The 
greatness of that novel consists in the very fact that precisely the oppo- 
site is true. The novel, which, as Sartre observes of all good fiction, 
exacts from its readers the expectation that nothing is accidental, reveals 
to us what is not normally felt or seen—the long wash of time over in- 
dividuals who are members of families, families that form a society, a 
society which is part of a nation, a nation which is part of an alliance, an 
alliance which is part of Europe, a Europe which is when seen in such 
depth part of mankind. To say that the principal merit of this remark~ 
able conception is that it is life-like is to make the art of Tolstoy seem a 
very small thing. To say that it exhibits truthfulness is to be enigmatical. 
What has to be kept firmly in mind is that the novel was composed by 
Tolstoy because he knew and accepted the total convention of novel- 
writing. (Later, as we know, he rejected it.) The essential of that con- 
vention is that words are used not simply as signs but—as Sartre puts it— 
as hints, inviting us to collaborate in creation. The totality of that crea- 
tion is the life of the novel—not the characters simply, or any other 
‘part’. The author's ‘hints’ cause us to bring our experience of both 
words and of living into a controlled unity, lending our knowledge and 
feelings to imagined human situations. Each work is thus inevitably an 
autonomy, produced by art out of our verbal store of experience. Thus 
there is no opposition between ‘autonomy’ and ‘mimesis’ in the narrow 
senses Harvey has given these words. The shaping power, the control- 
ling conception, of a novel must naturally not reveal itself by virtue of 
inadequate attention to rendering the behaviour of the ‘characters’. But 
equally one cannot have characters conceived of in terms appropriate to - 
any earlier class of novels determining or frustrating a fresh conception. 
Each successful work must have its appropriate form, as Coleridge 
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maintained. The abandonment of ‘characters’ considered as moral 
agents as in nineteenth-century fiction may be essential if the territory 
of the novel is to encompass more of humanity’s experiences of life in 
our own age. Surely this is only liberal? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Disintegration of an Old Culture. By 
LORD ANNAN, 0.3.8. Clarendon Press. 
1966. pp. 32. 38. 6d. 

Tus PAPER, the Romanes Lecture for 

November, 1965, is called The Disintegra- 

tion of an Old Culture, and it consists of an 

analysis of the change so described and a 

discussion not so much of the recent 

theories attempting to explain the nature 
of the change as of the more or less reasoned 
hopes and fears of Victorian thinkers and 
their successors. One usually thinks of dis- 

integration as a ‘bad thing’, and from a 

paper with this title I expect to learn why 

the present phase in our history is described 
as disintegration rather than, say, as develop- 
ment or evolution. Lord Annan, however, 
explicitly disclaims any intention of judg- 
ing or assessing what is happening in our 
society. 

The hopes with which Lord Annan con- 
cerns himself are Matthew Arnold’s opti- 


mustic expectations of the spread of ‘sweet~ ’ 


ness and light’ with the coming of universal 
education. (We might notice, too, the 
remark of Sherlock Holmes, indicating the 
new Board School buildings as he sped 
through the suburbs of London in a 
hansom-cab: “There, my dear Watson, are 
the beacons in a sea of crime, giving hope 
for the elimination of evil’.) The fears are 
those of such men as T. S. Eliot and F. R. 
Leavis, that the influence of mass culture 
will work from the vulgar to the cultivated 
and not from the cultivated to the vulgar. 


From this point of view our only hope lies 
in the redemption of the élite, or in the re- 
formation of an organic social unit in 
which the possibility of communication 
among its members will be restored. In 
such a society the words ‘élite’, ‘masses’, 
‘vulgarization’ will no longer have appli- 
cation. This latter is a political view, not I 
need hardly say, of either Eliot or Leavis. 
Lord Annan points out that all these views 
have in common the belief that our society 
is sick and in need of therapeutic treatment, 
and he declares himself as going with none 
of them since they are based on value 
judgements which, so far, lack the facts for 
their validation or invalidation. We do not 
yet know what it is that we are being asked 
to judge and compare. 

At this point I wish to register an objec- 
tion to Lord Annan’s position as declared 
in this paper. It seems to me that he has 
confused two enterprises—the considera- 
tion whether or not a hope or fear has been 
fulfilled, and judging whether or not what 
has been hoped for is, as a matter of fact, 
good and whether or not what has been 
feared is, as a matter of fact, bad. I think 
that Lord Annan should certainly have 
committed himself to an opinion in the 
first case and that he should probably have 
ventured an opinion in the second case. If 
a man of Lord Annan’s training and ex- 
perience does not know whether our pre- 
sent condition is suitably described in 
terms of the spread of sweetness and light, 
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- who on earth does? It is all very well to 
reserve one’s opinion and call for more 
facts if we can be reasonably sure that they 
will be forthcoming, and that when we 
bave them they will settle the question. 

What are these facts which we now lack 
and which we shall have in the future, and 
who are these men who, if Lord Annan 
cannot, will be fitted by traning and 
sensibility to evaluate social change in their 
light? Lord Annan says that we cannot 
compare, say, the quality of the life of 
working-class families of the present day 
with that of such families of an earlier age. 
If this is true, we shall never be able to 
make the comparison. The further facts of 


which Lord Annan speaks can only be - 


those of quantity, length of working days, 
amount of wages, prices, etc., and for any 
further light which is to be thrown on 
quality of varying lives we shall have to 
look to literature. We necessarily already 
have the literature based on first-hand 
knowledge of earlier times and we can 
make our own imaginative reconstruction 
of the background of any further facts 
given to us. We might note here that Lord 
Annan is willing to commit himself to one 
judgement as to quality, which many 
would regard as disputable. It is: “. . . mass 
culture can hardly be lower than . . . (that) 
of a society which was largely illiterate’. 
The analysis of our present state sets out 
the familiar facts but with a difference. 
Where most people deplore the poor 
quality of what is handed out to the masses 
in chunks, Lord Annan discerns the en- 
tiching of life, the awakening of a sense of 
pleasure, even of a crude aesthetic sense. 
This part of the paper cannot be faulted; 
it conveys the sense of excited preoccupa- 
tion with the achievements of one’s fellows 
and with the present. Paradoxically, the 
throwing open to the here and now of the 
art of all times and places has had the effect 
of leading us to look to our own time and 
place, if anywhere, for our standards. The 
young look to the young and the old are 
not considered wise, they are just ‘not 


with ıt’. Unfortunately, going along with 
this is the withdrawing of the élite into an 
ever-closing band of specialists, poets 
writing for poets, artists painting for 
artists and critics increasingly preoccupied 
with manner and not with matter. Our 
conclusion appears to be that if we wish 
to reflect usefully upon the quality of 
present-day life, we must ask not for more 
light but for more facts, and that it is to the 
sociologists we must look for these facts. 


RUTH SAW 


Empiricismo e Classicismo. Saggio sul Dubos. 
By xnaico Fusini. G. Giappichelli. 
Turin. 1965. pp. 159. L. 2,200. 


In tats book Professor Fubini of Turin 
University makes a persuasive attempt to 
assign to the Abbé Dubos his true place as 
one of the founders of modern aesthetics 
with his Reflexions critiques sur la Poésie et 
sur la Peinture. The Reflexions mirrors the 
literary controversies which dominated the 
early seventeenth century in France, in 
particular the Quarrel of the Ancients and 
the Moderns, and is a polemic in the name 
ofempiricism against Cartesian rationalism. 
Yet within this framework Dubos antici- 
pates questions which were to become of 
major concern to later aesthetics. 

In the very first chapter of the Reflexions 
we come upon the well-known analysis of 
boredom which, in Fubin?’s interpretation, 
has in contrast to Locke a fundamentally 
pessimistic undertone arising from the fact 
that Dubos regards the malaise which 
attends boredom not as a stimulus prompt- 
ing a man to escape from the condition 
but as an adjunct of indolence. Dubos 
regards art as one of the many stratagems— 
such as games of chance and other amuse- 
ments—which man has invented to help 
him to come to terms with the curse of 
boredom. He does, however, suggest that 
the pleasure derived from contemplation 
of a work of art differs from other types of 
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pleasure which, resulting from the satis- 
faction of an emotion or desire, carry in- 
evitably with them the seeds of further 
desire and discontent. At this point Fubini 
discusses somewhat inconclusively whether 
Dubos makes the difference between 
aesthetic pleasure and other emotional 
satisfactions one of kind or only of degree. 
In his distinction between interesting and 
uninteresting questions Dubos gave pri- 
macy to man and his problems, thus reflect- 
ing the sentiments of his age which de- 
manded human interest of visual art and 
regarded the imitation of inanimate nature 
as the work of a competent artisan below 
the level of an artist. 

In the distinctions he draws between 
poetry and painting, and in his analysis of 
the subjects appropriate to each, Dubos 
anticipates a line of thought which cul- 
minated in Lessing’s Laokoon. He put 
painting above poetry in respect of the 
immediacy of its impact because the ob- 
jects represented in a painting are appre- 
hended directly through the senses without 
the intervention of words and reasoning as 
in poetry. Following Aristotle’s distinction 
between the arts such as literature and 
dancing which involve time in their 
presentation and those which like painting 
do not, and again anticipating Lessing, 
Dubos emphasized the immediacy of the 
feeling aroused by painting in contrast to 
the temporal character of poetic appre- 
hension. 

Pubini lays special stress on the theory of 
music in the Reflexions. It must be remem- 
bered that when Dubos wrote music—or 
what we now mean by music—was some- 
thing of a Cinderella among the arts. 
When from medieval times music was 
classed with philosophy and rhetoric 
among the Liberal Arts what was meant 
was the mathematical theory of music. 
Music as an art of sound, performed and 
listened to, was still classed very low among 
the arts because the imitation of natural 
sounds plays relatively little part in it. The 
attempt of Dubos to rehabilitate music as 


an art is particularly interesting. His main ~ 
thesis is chat music has a special domain of 
imitating feelings and he claims for it a 
certain supremacy in that music imitates 
directly those inflections of sound (also 
found in onomatopoeic poetry) which 
naturally and universally express feeling 
and passion. 

The discussion of genius in Dubos was 
also a herald of much that was to come. 
Through the eighteenth century theories 
of genius were of two main types: the one 
held that a genius is a person who can do 
things which to the majority are impossible; 
the other held that the genius can perform 
with greater facility things which the 
majority find difficult and arduous but 
which are not completely beyond their 
scope. Dubos opted for the former view. 
He included among geniuses great states~ 
men and leaders, but gave preference to 
artistic genius. He held that genius is born 
not made, a gift of nature which cannot be 
cultivated or measured, and in his discus- 
sion of the conditions which influence the 
emergence of genius he assigned more 
importance to geographical and chmatic 
features than to social conditioning or in- 
herited factors. In regard to these climatic 
influences he suggested a certain ebb and 
flow, a cycle of civilization and barbarism, 
which is reminiscent of Vico. 

In the seventh chapter of the book under 
review Fubini discusses the Abbé’s theory 
of aesthetic judgement. His starting point . 
is the assumption that aesthetic judgement 
originates in direct feeling notin theoretical 
understanding. But in striking contrast to 
Hume’s conception of ‘delicate taste’ Dubos 
emphasizes that the aesthetic feeling is a 
feeling or sentiment arising from appre- 
hension of the work of art as a whole not a 
fragmentation into elements. In contrast 
with Hume’s analogy of the delicacy of 
taste which can detect the accidental 
presence of a piece of metal in a cask of 
wine is Dubos’s famous comparison of our 
feeling for a work of art with our enjoy- 
ment of a ragout. We do not in either case 
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. analyse and judge the various elements and 
ingredients in fragmentation but savour 
and give out verdict on the taste of the 
whole. In his discussion of criticism Dubos 
made the usual distinction between cul- 
tured and ignorant critics, but he ranks with 
the ignorant those professional critics who 
analyse and rationalize, basing their judge- 
ment on fragmented elements instead of 
responding to the work as a unitary whole. 
Dubos also emphasizes the importance of 
time, which eliminates the ephemeral and 
retains what is genuinely important, and 
holds that only the verdict of time can do 
justice to a masterpiece. There seems to be 
a certain contradiction (not noticed by 
Fubini) between this and his view that in 
order to appreciate the true value ofa work 
of art we must understand the period of 
history which gave it birth. 

In conclusion Fubini rightly emphasizes 
that the great contribution of the Abbé 
Dubos is to have gathered together and 
amplified the theones of his predecessors 
and used them as a springboard for future 
theories. His incisive argument leaves one 
with an enthusiasm to return to Dubos 
and adds strength to the clam of those who 
see Dubos as almost the father of modern 
aesthetics. 

O. ANSELMI 


Indian Sculpture. By eune RAWSON. Dutton 
Vista. 1966. pp. 160. ros. 6d. 


In view of the close ties that have existed 
between this country and the Indian sub- 
continent it is amazing how little attention 
has been given to Indian sculpture. African, 
Mexican and Egyptian are the styles out- 
side the Classical, Renaissance and medieval 
traditions that have received most com- 
ment from our critics and had the greatest 
influence on our sculptors. Roger Fry, 
whose influence on public taste in this 
country has probably been greater than 
anybody else’s, and who was in general a 


most sensitive and liberal-minded critic, 
found Indian sculpture ‘intensely and 
acutely distasteful’, ‘excessive’, ‘definitely 
pornographic’ and displeasing in its ‘nerve- 
less and unctuous sinuosity’. Sir Herbert 
Read, whose influence rivals that of Fry, 
completely ignoresitin The Art of Sculpture, 
and Sir Kenneth Clark’s The Nude makes 
only passing reference to its luxuriousness 
and voluptuousness and ignores the only 
‘alternative convention’ that could reason- 
ably be held to challenge the Classical 
tradition. If such perceptive and influential 
writers are not concerned, it is not sur- 
prising that the general art-loving public 
should care so little. 

Mr. Rawson’s lucid, all-round introduc- 
tion 1s therefore badly needed and very 
welcome. It is not another historical survey 
but a presentation of a number of different 
aspects of its subject. It traces the origins in 
the simple village holy place or shrine and 
the unity of sculpture and architecture in 
the carved ‘cosmic mountain’ of the Indian 
temple, provides an introduction to the 
religious background of the sculpture and 
to its iconography, discusses its techniques, 
suggests how to approach it visually, shows 
its relation to Indian dance and drama, re- 
veals something of its intellectual content, 
and relates it to the inadequately appre- 
ciated traditional aesthetic theories of India. 

Perhaps one reason why Indian sculpture 
has been so often ignored is the embarrass- 
ment cansed by its emphasis on the erotic 
aspect of life. Any trace of Western 
puritanism is likely to blind one to it. There 
are two common ways of getting round 
this. One is to say that it does not matter; 
the work is beautiful in spite of it. The 
other is to smother it in a mystical fog and 
prove that the sexual acrobatics of the em- 
bracing lovers and the seductiveness of the 
girls are really not objectionable since they 
symbolize deep spiritual truths—which is 
true, of course, but not quite in that way. 
Mr. Rawson does not try to get round this 
aspect. He simply accepts it and enjoys tt as 
he was meant to on both the spiritual and 
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the sensual levels. This enables him to talk 
about the sculpture itself without embar- 
rassment and in a balanced, complete way 
that is impossible for anyone who is emo- 
tionally blocked by its erotic content or 
who detaches part of himself and ignores it. 

Mr. Rawson’s explanation of the prin- 
ciples underlying the treatment of the 
figure in Indian sculpture should answer 
another common objection, derived from 
an exclusive acquaintance with the Western 
tradition, that it is lacking in inner struc- 
ture; and it should also help towards de- 
veloping appropriate criteria for distin- 
guishing the good examples from the bad. 
The Indian analysis of the figure is not an 
analysis into underlying volumes overlaid 
and mostly concealed by smaller surface 
forms derived from bone and muscle struc- 
ture. It is rather a translation of the figure 
into a clearly articulated system of convex 
pot-like volumes, each one of which is an 
equivalent for, rather than an imitation of, 
a major part of the human figure. This 
ideal schematization of the figure is _im- 
mensely expressive and at the same time 
intellectually satisfying. It invites compari- 
son with the only other equally sophisti- 
cated attempt to reconstitute the figure in 
terms of idealized sculptural forms that 
there has ever been, that of the Greeks. It is 
never betrayed like the Greek schema into 
an excessive realism. In degenerate Indian 
sculpture the volumetric structure either 
loses its clarity of articulation and slithers 
and slides into the unctuous sinuosities that 
Fry despised or becomes mechanically 
obvious, hard, unorganic and lacking in 
subtlety. 

The chapter which discusses the aesthetic 
theories of Bharata and Abhinavagupta and 
relates them to the sculpture expands on 
some of the ideas about metaphorical forms 
that the author expounded in his article, An 
Exalted Theory of Ornament, in the January 
1967 issue of this Journal. He shows how, 
in accordance with an established theory of 
the expressive function of art, the forms of 
Indian sculpture are deliberately made to 


be evocative of other things than those 
directly represented and how this enhances 
their expressive value. This, again, invites 
comparison with similar examples in 


` Western sculpture. Ones that come to 


mind immediately are the seaweedy hair of 
Bernini’s Triton in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the River and Mountain Gods 
of G. Bologna. The metaphorical nature 
of the forms in Moore’s work has been 
frequently pointed out; they are almost 
always ambiguous. Readers who are not 
acquainted with the outlines of Indian 
aesthetic theory will find this chapter illu- 
minating and refreshingly free fom mysti- 
fying jargon. They may also find cause for 
debate in the author’s distinction between 
“forms of feeling’ and ‘forms of analysis’ — 
a distinction which he derives from his 


‘ own interpretation of the sculpture in the 


light of the aesthetic theories. 

There are over 150 photographic illus- 
trations in the book, most of which are of 
unfamiliar examples. As an mtroduction to 
so vast a subject it could hardly be bettered 
and its low price puts it within the reach of 
everyone. 

L. R. ROGERS 
Loughborough College of Art 


Interpreting Literature. By KNOX C. HILL. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1966. 
pp-vii + 194. 378. 6d. 

‘To warp the general reader improve his 

ability to interpret different works of 

literature’ is certainly a worthwhile under- 
taking. This could have been a very useful 
book. As it is, however, it is too closely 

geared to a limited group of readers and a 

very artificial group at that, namely those 

who ‘can already read better than first- or 
second-year college students, but less well 
than graduate students ought to read.’ 

Professor Hill sensibly divides literary texts 

into those belonging to History (with ex- 

amples from Thucydides to Spengler), to 

Drama and Fiction (discussing Macbeth in 
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~ detail), to Philosophy (to be read with 
Hume's Inquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals, Plato’s Meno and some Dewey), 
and to Rhetoric (exemplified by Pericles’s 
Funeral Oration). His firm belief in the 
separability of interpretation and evalua- 
tion leads to difficulties. Interpreting a 
literary text is equated with understanding 
it, and the book is designed to aid the 
student towards this. Evaluation on the 
other hand is said to belong to criticism, 
and this is outside the book’s scope. Now 
whilst one would certainly not wish any- 
body to attempt a critical judgement or 
assessment without prior ‘understanding’, it 
is difficult to see how ‘reading’ in the 
advocated sense can be kept free from 
contamination by critical objectives. In 
fact none of the author’s chosen examples 
quite manages to demonstrate the tenability 
of the thesis, 

The dissociation of interpretation from 
criticism works best for dramatic and 
narrative writing, as one would expect 
after being told that interpretation has to 
do with meaning, criticism with truth, 
validity and success in achieving ends. It is 
© prima facie easier to keep such ‘critical’ con- 

siderations at bay when dealing with plays 

and novels—but at the price of taking 
rather too much for granted an under- 
standing of what it means for something 
to be fiction. In the case of historical 
writing the author himself seems to admit 
that questions of interpretation are only 
very artificially distinguished from ques- 

tions of truth. For surely that and how a 
= historical statement is related to the his- 
` torical past is what makes it a historical 

statement. The section on philosophy 

leaves one uneasy. Of course the prospec- 
tive philosophy student should see that 
meanmg is one thing, truth and validity 
another; but would one want him to be- 
lieve that the latter can be shelved entirely 
whilst attending to the former? The author 
covers himself against possible objections, 
however, by insisting that he is only con- 
cerned with an intelligent ‘first reading’ of 


v2. 


a philosophical text. The chapter on 
rhetoric has an even tougher time with the 
limitation forced upon the material by the 
author’s dichotomy. One might well 
“wonder how a rhetorical text is to be 
understood if no considerations of the 
writer’s intentions or the success or failure 
of the means employed towards realizing 
them are to enter into it. Fortunately Pro- 
fessor Hill is far less rigid in practice than 
in theory, and the book is at its best—both 
enjoyable and illuminating—when the dis- 
tinction breaks down. It is sane advice to 
learn to walk before running and one can 
see the educational situation in which such 
advice becomes imperative. The danger is 
to those who find walking in any case the 


only appropriate form of locomotion. 


EVA SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow 


Five Essays on Milton’s Epics. By NORTHROP 
FRYE. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1966. 
pp- Vill + 158. 21s. 


Miron caiticisM may be classified in 
many different ways: one major division 
is between that which starts from language 
and verse style and that which concerns 
itself primarily with larger structure, doc- 
trine and ideas. Dr. Frye offers mainly an 
exposition and interpretation on this 
second level. This book is not, however, 
an exhaustive study on the scale of Ana- 
tomy of Criticism or the volume on Blake: 
originating in four lectures on Paradise Lost 
given at Huron College in 1963, it adds to 
these an essay on the typology of Paradise 
Regained, originally published in Modern 
Philology, to make a compact volume set- 
ting out a consistent view of the two epics. 
Here at least there is no room for the devis- 
ing of elaborate large-scale systems, and the 
reader whose heart sinks when he comes to 
the invitation: ‘Let us visualize the dial ofa 
clock, with the presence of God where the 
figure 12 is. The first four figures of the 
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dial present the four main events of the 
speech of Raphael . . .’ may be reassured to 
know that three‘ pages ın the first essay are 
the one extended instance of this kind of 
thing. Nevertheless, Professor Frye’s 
general brilliance and ingenuity are very 
much in evidence. He reminds one at 
times of a more sophisticated C. S. Lewis 
with something of the same equivocal 
power of convincing the reader that he 
could produce a plausible, learned and ele- 
gantly ingenious symbolic interpretation 
of almost any collection of facts or events. 
Occasionally there is something like 
Lewis’s tone: ‘It is difficult not to feel that 
the entire war in heaven is a huge practical 
joke to the Father, all the more because of 
the seriousness with which the devils take 
it.’ Buc it is clear that with a slight shift of 
perspective this kind of thing can easily 
play into the hands of, say, the Empson of 
Milton’s God. 

As with Lewis and others, there are two 
basic problems. The first is to decide 
whether what we are given is really an 
exposition of Milton’s intentions, or at 
least one that can be taken as drawing out 
the underlying implications of Milton’s 
intentions, or whether it is not rather a 
new construction by the critic on a basis of 
similar materials and ideas. This problem 

“seems to become almost explicit ın a sen- 
tence like the following, where Dr. Frye is 
discussing Adam’s exclusion from Paradise 
lest he should go on to eat of the tree of life 
and so become immortal: ‘God fears his 
doing this, not because he is jealous for his 
own privileges, although the Genesis 
wording seems to suggest this and Milton 
echoes it, but to prevent man from living 
for ever in a fallen world.’ Are we here 
dealing with Milton’s presentation of God 
or Dr. Frye’s? Perhaps it would be possible 
to re-word this sentence to suggest an im- 
plied meaning in the poem of which Mil- 
ton was not fully conscious; but there are 
other instances, and the doubt tends to 
grow whether we are not being given a 
new tidying-up of the doctrine rather than 


. 


Sig ats A oes =o) rks 
a legitimate interpretation of the’ poem + 


itself. And even if we grant that Dr. Frye’s 
account can be fairly accepted as giving 
Milton’s intentions, there remains the 
second, equally important, problem of 
whether these have been effectively’ 
realized and embodied in the actual work. 

If on this issue Dr. Frye is less than fully 
convincing, it is not that he is unaware of 
the problems or that he falls back on the 


easy solution of asking us to transform our- - 


selves into contemporary readers. At one 
point he says, courageously: ‘I am con- 
cerned with the twentieth-century reader, 
and for him there is no answer in what 
may be called a Great Historical Bro- 
mide: the assertion that such problems 
would not exist for the seventeenth-cen- 
tury reader, who could not possibly have 
felt such resentment against a character 
clearly labelled “God” and talking like a 
seventeenth-century clergyman.’ He'is as 


+ 


aware as Waldock that the dramatic and © 


the conceptual aspects of Paradise Lost f 


often seem to be contradictory, as especially 
in the treatment of the Fall of Adam, but 
his answer to this is that our ideas of the 
dramatic and heroic and indeed of what 
constitutes action itself are necessarily those 
of fallen man, and that this is precisely 
Milton's point. Yet such a way of saving 
the argument would seem to raise difficul- 
ties eyen more fundamental—to make the 
reader’s appreciation in fact depend alto- 
gether upon hus actually sharing Milton’s 
beliefs, though of course Dr. Frye never 
says so explicitly. Something similar occurs 
in the discussion of Milton’s presentation 
of God. Dr. Frye states the problem more 
trenchantly than many so-called anti- 
Miltonists: of the first speech of God the 
Father he says the consequences are ‘disas- 
trous’ and the rest of the poem ‘hardly 
recovers’ from it: ‘whenever he opens his 
ambrosial mouth the sensitive reader 
shudders. Nowhere else in Milton is the 
contrast between the conceptual and the 
dramatic aspects of the situation . . . so 
grotesque’—and so on for a couple of 
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pages. But-he claims to have a twofold 
answer. to these objections: first (as with 
Job) the Father’s arguments are intended to 
discourage us from looking along a cause~ 
effect sequence until we reach a First 
Cause: ‘at each crisis of life the important 
factor is not the consequences of previous 
actions, but the confrontation, across a 
< vast apocalyptic gulf, with the source of 
deliverance’. Secondly, the arbitrary 
” sovereignty of God is a model not for 
society but for the inner mind of the free 
man, which is a dictatorship of reason 
obeyed by the will without argument: the 
distasteful dramatic aspect of the Father is 


that external projection of the inner ' 


sovereignty of God which produces the 
idolatrous tyrannies of earthly kingship. 
- The drift of Dr. Frye’s argument here can 
only be crudely rendered in summary, but 
it Will be clear that its grounds are far more 
‘than merely literary. As he says: ‘The weak 
” spots of the poem, such as God’s speech in 
. Book Three and Raphael’s doubtful 
answer to Adam in Book Eight, are not so 
well realized poetically, because what 
Milton wants the reader to grasp is some- 
thing existential, something beyond 
poetry.” Agreement, that is, would seem 
to depend on something almost hike con- 
version. Perhaps not many admirers of 
Paradise Lost will care to see its ultimate 
justification made to hinge on such radical 
personal choices. Ought it not to be pos- 
sible to go at least a reasonably substantial 
distance in more purely literary terms? 
This brings us back to questions of style 
and language, of which Dr. Frye’s treat- 
men can only be described as perfunctory: 
Adam and Eve, we are told, use ‘the kind 
of stylized hierarchical language which in- 
dicates their exuberance in the possession 
of language as a new and fresh form ofin- 
tellectual energy. The formality of their 
speeches is verbal play.’ But is the styliza~ 
tion and formality of Adam and Eve’s 
language distinguished so carefully, if at 
all, from stylization and formality else- 
where? Or again, when Dr. Frye spends 
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two pages telling us that simplicity of lan- 
guage was a deep moral principle to Milton 
and that in theoretical and critical discus- 
sions in his prose writings he frequently 
advocated a plain and direct style, does he 
really imagine that he has made any signi- 
ficant contribution towards discussing the 
actual style and language of the epics? 
Even in so short a book as this there is a 
notable gap here. 

It would not be fair to end without 
acknowledging that this book contains 
many interesting ideas thrown out inci- 
dentally which illuminate many aspects of 
Milton and of other literature—for in- 
stance the brief provocative discussion of 
conservative and revolutionary artists at 
the beginning of the fourth essay. On the 
encyclopaedic nature of Paradise Lost, on 
the total background action to which 
Satan’s conspiracy and Adam’s fall are 
mere foreground, on the anti-heroic and 
anti-romantic nature of the poem, on the 
rebel angels’ sin in refusing to recognize 
that the Son is their own creative principle, 
on the abstracting quality of their minds 
and on the way evil throughout parodies 
good, on the analogy between the ‘sym- 
bolic Galileo’ in Milton and the ‘symbolic 
Newton’ in Blake—on all these and many 
other points Dr. Frye offers stimulating 
comments and insights. But it has seemed 
best to dwell particularly on questions of 
principle which are fundamental for all 
critical discussion. 

R. GORDON COX 
Manchester University 


Classicism and Romanticism, with other 
studies in Art History. By FREDERICK 
ANTAL. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1966. 
pp- 198 + plates 48. 70s. 


A person like myself who was unfor- 
tunately not alive to the study of art his- 
tory during the time in which Dr. Antal 
was writing, teaching and speaking might, 
I think, be forgiven for wondering why 
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apology for the Marxist content of his 
thought has been deemed so necessary by 
some of his colleagues and pupils let alone 
how critics found it important to castigate 
him on this score. In this book, perhaps to 
an even greater extent than in the other 
three books published under his name, he 
emerges as a person who, though he has 
made a considerable study of Marx’s ideas 
on the nature of the relanonship between 
the structure of a society and the ideas in- 
hering within that society, is much too 
profound a scholar not to be aware of the 
many flaws in those ideas which subsequent 
research has indicated. Marx makes the 
fruitful but false assertion’ that patterns of 
belief in a society are determined by pat- 
terns of ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Antal, aware that such simple causal 
relationships are not to be found between 
social facts, pleads for the study of the 
complete historical context of a work of 
art and not just those aspects of it which 
for some transient reason are considered 
important. Though ostensibly on a variety 
of different subjects and originally pub- 
lished in a number of different periodicals, 
these essays all contribute to this central 
theme. In the last essay, ‘Remarks on the 
method of art-history’, he discusses what 
he only exemplifies elsewhere—the variety 
of approaches necessary to the art his- 
torian and the changes of emphasis with 
the passage of time. Methods of art history, 
he reminds us, can be dated just as pictures. 

Antal outlines some of the main stages 
in the development of the particular 
methods of art history which are charac- 
teristic of recent years. To an early stage he 
attaches the name of Karl Justi. A later 
stage is associated with the name of 
Wialffin. The names of Riegl, Wickhoff 
and Dvorák are attached to a subsequent 
stage; and the final stage has attached to it 
the names of a number of friends, col- 
leagues and contemporaries, pre-eminent 
among them that of Warburg. Each stage 
is regarded as necessary in its turn. The 
writers of one generation rely and build 


upon the work of writers of previous 
generations, an argument which embodies 
the faith that all works of art will even- 
tually be rendered susceptible to a com- 
plete explanation and re-creation of their 
real meaning and spirit. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Antal makes no mention of 
a problem so central to the writings of 
most restricted Marxist art historians, that 
of Folk Art. By this omission he shows 
how far he diverges from a typical Marxist 
view point. For Folk Art is mevitably re- 
lauvely undocumented and therefore not 
susceptible to the main disciplines of art 
history, which are entirely dependent upon 
documentation. It is also the art in which 
communist preoccupation with ownership 
of the means of production might be ex- 
pected to be most evident. The Marxist 
art historian is therefore faced with the 
dilemma of being unable to say much 
about those aspects of: art which his 
theories indicate are the most significant. 
But Dr. Antal shows no sign of having 
been bothered by these preoccupations 
and instead postulates a discipline of art 
history which brings ever wider ranges of 
ideas within its compass. 

Antal wrote with his attention focused 
on the Mediterrano-European tradition in 
general and the Italian Renaissance in 
particular, but confirmation of his point of 
view can perhaps be found in the develop- 
ment of the study of Negro African art. In 
its earliest days the study of Negro art con- 
sisted in the mere compilation of mven- 
tories—a category of art history which is 
perhaps too primitive for Antal to men- 
tion—but it progressed to the anecdotal 
description of the hives and personalities of 
the artists, and of late books on Negro art 
have been published which regard the 
sculptures as more or less efficient examples 
of a limited number of legitimate artistic 
solutions, precisely Antal’s second cate- 
gory. 

Except in so far as he outlined a pro- 
gramme for the study of Italian Mannerist 
art—in the appendix to his third essay, 
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“Observations on Girolamo da Carpi'— 
Antal does not try to predict the future of 
Renaissance Italian studies in this volume. 
But he has left those who are tackling the 
history of art in other areas with a great 
deal of food for thought, and possibly a 
method of study. 
MICHABL EASTHAM 

Wigan School of Art 


English Neo-Classical Art. Studies in Inspira- 
tion and Taste. By DAVID mwN. Faber 
and Faber. 1966. pp. 230. Plates 158. 84s. 

Dr. Inwin gives his reader an extremely 

comprehensive insight into the anecdotal 

quality of the discussion which surrounded 
the generation of the English Neo-Classical 
style. The bibliography of contemporary 

material and subsequent criticism is im- 

pressive and the whole is illustrated by a 

very useful collection of photographs. His 

method involves a detailed commentary 
upon seven painters and sculptors, their 
works, writings and the available criti- 
cisms of them. He implies rather than 
states that the attitude so described is 
essentially Neo-Classic. But he contrasts 
their work with that of their distinguished 
contemporaries Reynolds and Blake, 
whom he expressly states had slight interest 
in Neo-Classicism. Finally, in the last para- 

gtaphs of the book Dr. Irwin attempts a 

tentative characterization of the Neo- 

Classical style. He argues that it involved 

-an ‘archaeological’ outlook which though 

it rejected the excesses perpetrated by 

Baroque and Rococo artists in the name of 

antiquity and often resulted in profound 


understanding of Greek and Roman works, . 


nevertheless did not always produce an 
entirely happy or conclusive result. 

It may indeed be argued with Pierre 
Francastel, ‘Le neo-classique’ in L'art et 
Phomme, 1957, that the discovery of history 
in the eighteenth century differentiated 
between on the one hand the part of history 
which was useful in that it gave hope that 


the passage of ume might be countered and 
on the other hand the remainder, which 
provided no such hope. But this might be 
a difficult point to sustain against Dr. 
Irwin. His inquiry is carried on either in 
the actual phrases used in the original dis- 
cussion or in phrases so tinged with 
eighteenth-century meaning that it is difi- 
cult to tell whether the implications of 
eighteenth-century thought.which escaped. 
the thinkers have escaped him as well. A 
section on the usage of the word ‘sublime” 
by Neo-Classical artists and in particular 
by Barry and Fuseli instances a variety of 
meanings, but other descriptive categories 
of equal importance to Neo-Classical 
writers have been completely neglected by 
Dr. Irwin. The concept of ‘function’ is 
probably of greater importance to Neo- 
Classical architectural writers than the 
concept of the sublime. It certainly contri- 
buted considerably to the theoretical view- 
point of such late Neo-Classical sculptors 
as John Gibson, R.A. But Dr. Irwin makes 
only one short allusion to Gibson and does. 
not discuss functional ideas at all. The lack 
of criticism of Gibson is no doubt due to 
the aridity and general inferiority of many 
of his statues placed in such prominent 
positions as the steps of the Royal Academy 
Diploma Galleries, though there are some 
of his works in provincial collections and. 
in particular in the Walker Collection 
which are very fine indeed. But the com- 
plete lack of any discussion of functionalist 
ideas is less easily explained. These were the 
ideas developed in English Neo-Classical 
thinking which have remained valid for 
the longest period of time. They retain an 
important place in the teaching of many of 
our colleges and schools of art even today, 
two hundred years since their evolution, 
and for this reason alone must be worthy 
of discussion. 

I think that it is Dr. Irwin’s method of 
inquiry which makes the difficulties. The 
method results in his producing a very 


- scholarly book which gives the reader 2 


vivid feeling of participation in the events 
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he describes, but it also makes the assess- 
ment of their historical importance ex- 


tremely difficult. 


MICHAEL BASTHAM 
Wigan School of Art 


Mosaic Techniques. By MARY LOU STIBLING. 
Allen and Unwin: 1966. pp. 244. 443 

illus., 13 colour plates. sos. 

Mosaics: from Antiquity to the Early Middle 
Ages. By H. P. L ORANGE and P. J. NORD- 
HAGEN. Trans. by ANN 8. KEEP. Methuen. 
1966. pp. 91. 118 illustrations, 4 colour 

plates. 70s. 

Mps. Stisuinc’s book doesnot just concern 

itself with mosaic techniques as they are 

traditionally understood but includes sec- 
tions on a wide range of methods of in- 
crustation using many different materials 
for a number of purposes. Indeed the sole 
thing that the various techniques have in 

common is that all involve fixture to a 

rigid base in such a way that the fragments 

form a pleasing pattern of colour or tex- 
ture. 

The techniques advocated all seem to be 
practicable while the descriptions of them 
are lucid and should easily be followed by 
anyone who might read the book for in- 
formation. It seems silly to print two pages 
ofnames of American suppliers of materials, 
however, and the English publishers should 
have done better than that. As in other 
books of this type no guidance is actually 
given on aesthetic questions but the book 
is specifically directed to the ‘amateur’— 
the person whose ‘real reward is the joy of 
the work’ and the foreword concludes with 
the words: ‘Above all it is hoped that the 
inspiring examples of other craftsmen will 
provide a glimpse of the tremendous 
potential of mosaics as a medium for per- 
sonal expression’. I cannot honestly imagine 
that some of the examples were included 
for other than the very considerable techni- 
cal skill which they exhibit and therefore 


-whatever inspiration they may be expected 


to give will lie in the direction of showing 
how easily a polished result can be achieved 
from cheap and simple materials and ‘the 
expenditure of considerable effort. We 
have here a book designed to help occupy 
the time of a leisured community in semi- 
or non-productive activity which dis- 
tinguishes individual characterisncs and 
personalities, or to use a phrase of another 
American author, Thorstein Veblen, de- 
signed to assist in conspicuous consumption 
of wealth. 

The second book, Mosaics: from Antiquity 
to the Early Middle Ages, though it is con- 
cerned with the development of the tech- 
aique of mosaic work, emerges as being 
more concerned with the characterization 
of an aspect of the culture in a significant 
historical period through the examination 
of the medium. Originally published in 
Oslo in 1958, this excellent short book 
forms a part of Professor L’Orange’s dis- 
cussion of the relationship observable be- 
tween socio-political developments in the 
Antique and Byzantine worlds and the 
work of contemporary artists and archi- 
tects. ‘In our time,” he says, ‘scholars have 
been engaged in constructing a view of the 
past which shows more and more clearly 
that the ancient world did not collapse but 
that it survived into the Middle Ages as the 
“Christian Antique”. The Middle Ages’, 
he argues, ‘grew organically out of an- 
tiquity’ and maintains this is as true of the 
art of the period as it is of the other institu- 
tions (p. 3). 

The study of mosaics is an ideal vehicle 
for the author’s purpose, providing as it 
does a continuous sequence of excellent 
examples from Alexandrian times to the 
middle of the Byzantine era. The con- 
tmuity he discloses provides in itself a 
powerful argument against the belief ex- 
pounded by those who regard the late 
Roman Empire as a period of cultural 
decay. But the limited period studied 
means that many great Byzantine mosaic 
sequences in Istanbul, Sicilian and Greek 
churches are unmentioned or mentioned 
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only in a postscript added by Professor 
L’Orange’s collaborator, P. J. Nordhagen. 
For Professor L’Orange’s discussion of the 
utilization of floor and rupestrian mosaics 
is followed by an equally short essay by 
Dr. Nordhagen detailing the stages of 
technological development exhibited in 
the mosaics of the period. Together they 
form a fairly complete description of the 
main pictorial mosaics. So short an essay 
could not be exhaustive and both omissions 
and errors of emphasis are inevitable. The 
pebble mosaics at Pella for instance are 
compared unfavourably with the slightly 
earlier ones at Olynthos. On the site the 
reverse 1s seen to be the case. In the earlier 
mosaics light pebbles are contrasted with 
dark to give a light figure on a dark ground. 
At Pella pebbles are extremely carefully 
graded for colour and a considerable 
understanding of the use of colour to 
model form is exhibited in figures such as 
that of Crateros in the great mosiac of the 
Lion Hunt at Susa. Probably the original 
publication date of this work followed too 
closely upon Mr. Petsas’s discovery of these 
mosaics for either of the authors to have 
seen much more than rather inadequate 
black and white photographs. But the 
original gap could easily have been filled 
in this new edition now that the results of 
excavations at Pella have been so widely 
publicized. 

Nevertheless the book, unlike Mrs. 
Stibling’s, does concern itself with 2 very 
specific medium, the fixing of glass smalti 
or other tesserae made from decorative or 
semi-precious stones in a plaster or cement 
mortar, but curiously enough it does not 
concern itself with the whole period during 
which these mosaics were produced. 
There is something specific to the technique 
of mosaic-making which enabled it to be 
of use to the artists both of antiquity and of 
the Middle Ages but not to the artists of 
subsequent periods. For there are few 
successful mosaics datable to later than the 
Deesis panel in the south gallery of Haghia 
Sophia in Istanbul and perhaps Giotto’s 


Navicellain St. Peter’sin Rome. And study 
of the effects of its bridging the first sup- 
posed break in historical continuity dis- 
tinguished by traditional historians ought 
to contain discussion of the reasons for its 
failure to bridge the second. In taking a 
technological view of artistic development 
and describing the history of mosaic art in 
terms of the particular technical responses 
to specific spatial problems posed by the 
context in which they were to be used, the 
authors made this impossible. Changes in 
the ideas incorporated rather than in the 
techniques used in art mark the break. 
It is possible and indeed useful to write a 
technological history of pots or roof 
trusses because the demand for liquid con- 
tainers or weather protection remains con- 
stant and can be ignored. People make im- 
proved pots or roof trusses to all intents 
and purposes because others have made 
less efficient pots or trusses. People do not 


„make mosaics or change the patterns they 


contrive with tesserae for this reason; they 
make changes in the design of mosaics be- 
cause they want to convey different shades 
of meaning. It is not ‘the sacred light 
glittering in the gold of the mosaics, that 
has to be brought to life’ (p. 11) but the 
nature of the notion of ‘sacred’ which 
demands the particular technical fear 
which this phrase describes. The technical 
problems and their solutions are merely 
pointers to the real reasons for making 
mosaics or for the creation of one form of 
mosaic rather than another. The ideas 
which the mosaic incorporates are of 
primary importance, but do not seem to 
have been considered by the authors. 

Of the two books Professor L’Orange’s 
is of course beyond compare the more 
stimulating, providing as it does both a 
learned introduction to a relatively in- 
accessible phase of the history of art and 
useful material for testing traditional art 
historical theory, while Mrs. Stibling’s 
book contains little that could not be 
gleaned from intelligent and imaginative 
reading of trade publications. But the two 
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books hold curiously similar views on the 
importance of technological development 
in the creation of works of art. It is pre- 
sumably due to the greater profundity of 
Professor L’Orange’s work that his is the 
more bedevilled by the problems involved 
in holding such a view. 
MICHAEL EASTHAM 

Wigan School of Art 


The Age of Art Nouveau. By MAURICE 
RHEMS. Translated from the French by 
PATRICK EVANS. Thames & Hudson. 
1966. 6 gns. 

The Art Nouveau Book in Britain By JOHN 
RUSSELL TAYLOR. 1966. Methuen. pp. 
176. 84s. 


PERIODIC INTERESTS in art movements of 
the past, like fashions, are seldom easily 
explained, but sometimes yield illuminat- 
ing answers with deep probing. The re- 
vived interest in art nouveau during the last 
five years, after a dormant stretch of nearly 
half a century, has been partly suggested 
in the books that have arisen with the 
revived interest, but these have naturally 
been more concerned with the movement 
itself, which probably holds the key to 
contempotary interest. From about 1910 
to 1960 interest in art nouvedu was mainly 
the concern of art and architectural his- 
torians, who accorded it varying mpor- 
tance. Some attached little significance to 
it, suggesting with the Belgian writer 
Robert Delevoy that it was but a paren- 
thesis in the organic evolution of history; 
others saw it as a contributory factor in 
several later important movements such as 
Expressionism, Surrealism and the move- 
ments associated with abstract design. 
Among the books prompted by the 
revived interest in the movement, which 
will probably help to maintain that interest, 
are these by Maurice Rheims and John 
Russell Taylor. The former is the most 
comprehensive and lavishly illustrated sur- 


vey of art nouveau yet published. M. 
Rheims describes and illustrates its mani- 
festation in architecture, painting and 
sculpture, and the applied arts including 
furniture, ceramics, glass, jewellery, typo- 

graphy, machinery and cemetery monu- 
ments. Indeed it would seem that he has 
looked in almost every cranny of the visual 
arts for manifestations of the style. And the 
result is a profuse collection of 607 illustra~ 
tions each with its descriptive note, while 
each art has its introductory survey. 
Although the main subject of Mr. ‘Taylor’s 
book is the influence of art nouveau on book 
design and typography, he also considers 
its manifestations in the arts of painting and 
architecture, and how these influenced the 
art of the book. 

The contemporary interest in art nouveau 
necessarily prompts such questions as: 
What was its essential character? How did 
it originate? What was its legacy and its 
contribution to other movements? We 
shall therefore consider to what extent the 
two books under review help us to answer 
these questions. 

- A study of the numerous illustrations in 
both books will enable the reader to form 
an idea of what the essential character of 
the style was. Only some of the names by 
which it was known in various countries 
are descriptive: among these the German 
Lilienstil and Wellenstil (hly and wave 
styles) or the Belgian coup de fouet (whip 
lash) or paling (eel) give the best indications. 

For me it might be described as decora~ 
tion consisting of linear rhythms abstracted 
from natural or geometrical forms and 
generally, though not always, selfcon- 
tained. By the last expression I. mean 
rhythms that turn back in the decorative 
area and do not suggest continuation be~ 
yond it. In some of the best designs in 
painting—Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne and 
Rubens’s Rape of the Sabine Women—the 
rhythms continue beyond the edges of the 
picture, which suggests a part of a bigger 
whole. Compositions where the rhythms 
are contained within the edges of the: pic- 
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ture are less satisfactory. Mr. Taylor rather 
puts his finger on this point when dis- 
cussing the origins of art nouveau in an 
analysis of Rossetti’s pictures, and cites 
W. B. Yeats’s comment that the setting to 
the figures in several of the compositions 
is an enclosed space ‘so confined that there 
is no room for them to stand upright’. He 
speaks of the setting as a small room or ‘the 
space is enclosed by a curtain, a high hedge, 
dense foliage, or an architectural arrange- 
ment of walls or steps. The effect is a sense 
of airlessness’. And Mr. Taylor asks: ‘Is 
not this equally true of most high art 
nouveau design: the airlessness, the claustro- 
phobic elaboration and confinement of the 
space represented, the delight in involved 
patterning within this artrficially limited 
but often intricately articulated field of 
vision?’ This is why, perhaps, art nouveau 
was mainly a style of architectual and 
interior decoration and played much less 
part in painting. An item of architectural 
decoration seems right if it is a selfcon- 
tained unit. A picture seems right to many 
people only if it is part of a larger whole. 
M. Rheims gives pride of place to archi- 
tecture in his book, and Mr. Taylor thinks 
of art nouveau as manifesting itself most 
strongly in architecture. It is no accident 
that many of the art nouveau book decora- 
tors, like Talwin Morris, had an architec- 
tural training. Yet while acknowledging 
the primacy of architectural decoration, 
both Rheims and Taylor appear to seek 
the origin of the movement in pictorial 
design. Taylor says that ‘the most favoured 
starting-point in considerations of the 
development of art nouveau is the illustra- 
tive work of William Blake’. Rheims says 
that it arose out of symbolism in painting, 
‘and its sources are as diverse and bewilder- 
ing as those of the parent stream’, citing 
Piranesi and Blake, Stuck and Klimt, Doré, 
Grandeville, Bracquemont and Manet as 
having claims to paternity. That the Pre- 
Raphaelites also had considerable influence 
in originating art nouveau hardly admits of 
doubt; but it was rather the influences they 


transmitted, absorbing them partly in the 
act of transmission, as may be seen chiefly 
in the work of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
Rossetti admired and was influenced by 
William Blake, but Rossetti also dis- 
covered Botticelli for the British people 
(see Anthony Bertram’s lecture to the 
Royal Society of Arts: ‘The English Dis- 
covery of Botticelli,’ 1950). The paternity 
of Botticelli seems, to me, more in charac- 
ter than that of Blake. The art nouveau book 
designer, Jessie King said that what really 
started her off were the Botticelli pen-and- 
ink drawings in the Uffizi. 

For architects the seeds of art nouveau 
were probably found in painting, but they 
were transplanted to a very well-prepared 
soil. The last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was a restless time for architects. 
They were tired of historical styles, of 
designing in the Gothic, Greek or Renais- 
sance manner, and they strove for a non- 
historical style that would be expressive of 
their time. They had experimented with 
eclecticism, but this was merely a pot- 
pourri of historical styles. With the art 
nouveau pattern of abstract linear rhythms 
they had at last something absolutely new. 
At first it was merely architectural decora- 
tion; but later, in the work of Van der 
Velde and Antoni Gaudí, it became more 
than surface decoration and influenced the 
three-dimensional basic forms. 

In attempting an answer to the third 
question: Did art nouveau have any lasting 
influence and contribute to other move- 
ments? the evidence is strong that it contri- 
buted to the German Expressionist move- 
ment both in painting and in architecture. 
A characteristic of so much Expressionist 
painting, and of certain painters contem~ 
porary with the movement such as Van 
Gogh and Munch, is the emotional signi- 
ficance of the linear rhythms. Although 
plant and other forms are often discernible 
in art nouveau decoration, they merely 
acted as starting points or indicated 
association with organic growth; they 
were rarely charged with the emotional 
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content of Expressionist painters. This is 
mentioned so as not to overstress the con- 
nection. Yet it was a similar family of 
pattern making. Expressionism led on to 
Surrealism. Another stream of influence 
distinct from Expressionism was, of course, 
towards modern abstract painting and 
sculpture. 

In architecture the stream of influence 
can also be discerned. In a recently pub- 
lished book (Modern Architecture and 
Expressionism) Mr. Dennis Sharp says that 
‘the roots of Expressionism are to be found 
in the art nouveau Jugendstil and in the 
subsequent elaboration of the implicit 
ideas of this style.’ Its evolution can be 
traced from Van der Velde on to Bruno 
Taut and Erich Mendelsohn. Although 
German Expressionism ended in the 1920, 
it is possible to see a continuation in the 
architecture of concrete shells. Thus the 
evidence is strong, and it is well supported 
by the splendid illustrations in Rheims’s 
book, that art nouveau was part of a con- 
tinuous stream of development and not 
something in parenthesis as Deleroy sug- 
gested. The recent revival of interest is in 
no small measure due to certain trends of 
our own in a similar direction. Certainly 
some of the most exciting architecture of 
the late 19503 and 1960s is in the rhythms 
of the concrete shells of Candela and Nervi 
and Saarinen, while some types of abstract 
painting have affinities with art nouveau. 

One last question: Was art nouveau an 
international movement, with national 
variations, or was it really a number of 
movements grouped together under this 
general name because they had in common 
newness and contemporaneity? Taylor 
stresses the difference between British and 
Continental art nouveau. The former, he 
contends, ‘is a reaction in favour of spare- 
ness and simplicity after the intricacy of 
what had gone before, while Continental 
art nouveau is a further elaboration. Conti- 
nental art nouveau is largely based on the 
much-discussed sinous line, the bulging, 
bulbous, wilfully irregular shape, while 


British art nouveau is more a matter of flat 
or slightly curved surfaces, straight or 
slightly curved lines. British art nouveau is 
concerned primarily with the arrangement 
of empty spaces, Continental with their 
filling.’ This distinction that Taylor seeks 
to make has questionable validity, because 
there is a confusion here with the general 
movement towards simplicity which was 
active at about the same time as art nouveau, 
though distinct from it. It is a movement 
that was apparent in late nineteenth~cen~ 
tury English domestic architecture, but 
also in the work of Cuypers and Berlage 
in Holland, of Otto Wagner in Vienna and 
of many others. It was a very much 
stronger movement in architecture than 
art nouveau and was primarily a clearing 
away of ornament as a preliminary for a 
new and expressive architectural style. It 
was a negative process and art nouveau 
supplied the positive in some instances, but 
only in some, both here and on the Conti- 
nent. Rheims, who selects his examples 
from most countries—in the case of archi- 
tecture from France, Italy, Spain, Scotland, 
Austria, Germany, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland and the United 
States—demonstrates that although there 
are considerable differences, due more to 
individuals than to countries, they belong 
to the same family. 
ARNOLD WHITTICK 


The Elements of Sketching. By GBOFFREY 
FLETCHER. Allen & Unwin. 1967. 305. 


THis BOOK is to art and aesthetics as ‘I Spy 
Water Rats’ is to the science of biology. It 
purports to be an introduction to drawing 
for the beginner. It is in fact an introduc- 
tion to a type of drawing, ie. English 
whimsy. When he strays from common- 
sense craftsmanship Mr. Fletcher provides 
us with some sound advice like: ‘Avoid 
books on aesthetics as a general rule and do 
not concern yourself with the theory of 
art’. Apparently ‘All Art is feeling’ and we 
‘Live in an uncreative age’. Mr. Fletcher’s 
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own drawings are linearly predictable, 
spacialy flat and he is given to scribble. In 
short his book is the product of a parochial 
rigidity which turns drawing into an ex- 
tension of mental constipation. 

The ‘Beginner’ would be better served 
by a genuine ‘How to Draw Cats’ book 
than by this exposition in ‘Taste’. 

ANDREW BRIGHTON 


Spanish Masters. By MARIANNE HARASZTI- 
TakAcs. Corvina Press. 1966. pp. 29. 
Colour plates 48. 

Fifteenth Century German and Bohemian 
Panel Paintings in Hungarian Museums. 
By János vécH. Corvina Press. 1966. 
pp- 25. Colour plates 48. 


EXCEPT AMONG professional art historians 
and museum men the collection of 
Spanish paintings in the Budapest Museum 
of Fine Arts is less widely known than it 
deserves. In this introduction it is claimed, 
and perhaps not unjustly, that ‘every 
important trend’ in Spanish painting from 
the second half of the fifteenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth century is 
here represented and that apart from the 
Prado and the Hermitage few galleries can 
rival this collection in scope or quality. 
Despite the too garish tonalities of the 
colour reproductions it is clear that there 
are masterpieces of the first order in the 
collection. Marianne Haraszti-Tak4cs, a 
Keeper of the Museum, explains that the 
nucleus of the collection was purchased in 
1871 by the Hungarian state from the 
Esterházy family, who were buying 
Spanish paintings in 1820 at a time when 
these were not in favour with French taste. 
Other splendid works were purchased in 
the first decade of the present century (an 
Annunciation by El Greco, The Deposition 
by Pedro Sánchez, The Breakfast by 
Veléquez, Goya’s portraits of Señora Ber- 
múdez and José Antonio Marquéz, etc.), 
while still others derived from the Herzog 
collection in 1950. 


The introduction follows the same lines 
as others sponsored by the Museum and is 
designed for an unsophisticated audience. 
Of the twenty pages of text eighteen con- 
sist of a child’s guide to four centuries of 
Spanish paintings with characterizations of 
the artists concerned. In the opening sen- 
tence we are told: ‘This Spanish art of over 
four centuries is marked by a great deal of 
eccentricity, fervour, passion, lyricism, 
reality and idealism.’ It represents ‘modern 
history, the history of the Spanish people 
and of Europe’. The writer sees Spanish 
art as a duality between a popular impulse 
to realism on the one hand and the ‘intel- 
lectual springs’ of the Church and the 
court on the other. “The same conflicts and 
antagonisms that existed between the 
aristocracy and the poor people of the 
Streets in Spanish society, mark the two 
paths of Spanish art.’ ‘The triple division 
of Spanish society, the clergy, the nobility, 
and the peasantry—the latter also including 
the beggars and vagabonds—often appears 
in the same picture.’ We are told that in 
the seventeenth century a striving for 
reality—ever present in the Spaniard— 
‘created a style eminently suited for the 
portrayal of genuine contradictions, court 
pomp and formality, monkish asceticism, 
and the everydays [sic] of the ever hungry 
people.’ Goya and Velázquez are good 
portraitists. El Greco ‘wishes to astound’. 

Over-simplification is inevitable when a 
writer is given a programme to cover $0 
much in so small a space, and János Végh’s 
introduction to fifteenth-century German 
and Bohemian panel paintings displays the 
same characteristics. But over-simplifica- 
tion need not carry unsophistication to 
such lengths as this. Instead of these selec- 
tive introductions poorly translated and 
planned for an audience which no longer 
exists, scholarly and well documented 
catalogues of the richly interesting material 
available in the Museum would serve a 
real purpose and satisfy a geniune need. 

H. OSBORNE 
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Dear Sir, 


Your Review of Checan by R. Larco Hoyle,* a study of erotic themes in Mochica 
ceramics, raises some interesting problems. Of these perhaps the most important 1s the 
relationship of form and content in a work of art. I hope I am not mistaken when I 
assume from the review that subject matter, in this case judged to be ugly and even 
repellant, affects the value of art even when it is formally powerful, imaginative, original, 
and in this sense beautiful. I would not for a moment concede that the attitude to the 
sexual act depicted in Peruvian pottery is either repellant or ugly. But what about this 
dichotomy of content and form? Surely we are past the Victorian phase when the artist 
was thought to aspire to the ideal and the wholesome (in the very dubious sense the 
Victorians intended) and where subject matter such as the famous brothel scenes in 
Turner’s sketch-books which caused Ruskin’s lady secretary to have a fit of the vapours, 
should have distressed Ruskin himselfto such a point that he finally justified their destruc- 
tion on the grounds that they would degrade the image of a great painter’s aspirations to 
the public. This attitude to content, in which it is allowed an autonomous value apart 
from the form in which it is depicted, is surely outworn and best forgotten. Just as Lorca 
in his study of the ‘duende’ in art describes the idea of quite a humble, perhaps crude 
content in a popular song elevated to real greatness by the interpretation of a great singer, 
so there is a kind of subject matter in art which is itself ugly and even sadistic that is 
transformed by the vision and metamorphosis of the act of painting into great art. The 
active quality is the art, not the content. If it is true that the sexual revolution of the last 
fifty years has received much of its support from the attention drawn to sexual problems 
by artists and writers, and that the scandals of Lady Cahtterley and the Epstein sculpture for 
the British Medical Association have been scandals of content, not form, their triumph 
has in each case been a formal one, and on both occasions their defence has been one of 
the ultimate transformation of all content, even sexually tabooed material, by the catalysis 
of art. In this context what is pornographic art? Your reviewer certainly offers no intima- 
tion that Mochica erotic art is pornographic. The special nature of the subject neverthe- 
less suggests a negative evaluation of the subject matter on the grounds that it is somehow 
impolite, unconventional, and therefore ugly. 

Words such as ‘erotic’, ‘obscene’, ‘pornographic’ are ascribed quite dran meanings 
in different periods and in the context of different cultures; this is appreciated by all. Our 
own European taboos, grounded in the head-on collision of Christian puritanism and 
Greek Idealism, have invested the sexual act with every sort of mystique, so that it is 
next to impossible to regard its manifestations in the art of cultures not sharing our 
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schizoid taboos with even a modicum of detachment. If European custom has elevated 
sex to something like the Romantic Agony described by Marto Praz, sublimating quite 
simple pursuits and exercises in every sort of vicarious sadism, kinky ritual, and all aimed 
not at procreation, not even enjoyment, but at apotheosis and death on the one hand and 
Strindbergian marriage on the other, little wonder we have no palate for the rustic exer- 
cises of love depicted in Mochica art. But what would a Melanesian make of the attitude 
to the nude in Western art? If nakedness is so grounded in the West in the idea of some- 
thing normally hidden away in shame and socially taboo, revealed by art under licence, 
then such attitudes infiltrate all the great and less great paintings of the nude from the 
Middle Ages to the twentieth century. Surely if the word ‘obscene’ is derogatory, then it 
cannot properly be used in the context of a great work of art. In such a work the subject 
is held in such a rigid structure of values that it may be said no longer to enjoy a separate 
existence. Only when these values are withdrawn or weakened, as in inferior art, does the 
content begin to dominate and those powers of transformation by which a crime such as 
Goya’s Third of May or his Saturn devouring his Children, or the erotic art of Indian temple 
sculpture, cease to act as art and merely act on the level of behaviour. Lastly is it not 
surprising that considering the importance of procreation, and the esteem in which the 
act of love has been universally held, so much of the world’s art has concerned itself less 
with, say, violence and murder, than with patterns of sexual behaviour? 
Yours sincerely, 
LIONEL MISKIN 

Falinouth School of Art 


1 Vol. 6, No. 4. October 1966. 


Dear Sir, 

In the October issue Professor Tarmo A. Pasto writes: ‘It is historically documented 
that Picasso has been far more successful as an artist than Braque.’ Unless Professor Pasto 
means financially successful his argument is difficult to sustain, in England if not in 
America. Herbert Read has referred to Braque as a painter’s painter,! and Patrick Heron 
has believed that Braque is the greatest living painter.» Read has written: ‘Braque 
throughout his career has maintained a stylistic integrity which is the one virtue that 
Picasso could not claim . . .’.3 

In his evaluation of two Cubist paintings Professor Pasto uses as a criterion a journey 
by skateboard (which I assume to be an American plaything) over the paintings. But how 
can success in this pastime have any relevance in assessing a painting? Is che Professor’s 
failure to enjoy himself in this game supposed to have a valid reference to Braque’s 
“failure’ as an artist? When Professor Pasto makes an evaluation by other criteria he finds 
“the Braque painting is overly detailed, overly busy, and somewhat incoherent; but such 
evaluations are mechanical, geometric and conceptual’. Professor Pasto arrives, in fact, at 
the same evaluation whatever criteria he uses, whether intellectual, mechanical, geo- 
metrical, conceptual or skateboard. 

In the opinion of Braque and Picasso there is no real difference in their paintings of the 
Cubist period. Picasso said: “Almost every evening, either I went to Braque’s studio or 
Braque came to mine. Each of us had to see what the other had done during the day. We 
criticized each other’s work. A canvas wasn’t finished unless both of us felt it was.” 
Sabartés wrote: ‘the expression became depersonalized, so that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the paintings of Braque and Picasso, who were closely associated at 
that time.’ This does not, of course, preclude a sensitive critic from distinguishing be- 
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tween the two painters, but it is possible to suspect that Professor Pasto’s skateboard 
method might be somewhat superficial for such a complex analysis. 

That the painters need not have been consciously aware of the nature of this form- 
movement-in-space experience is more than likely; Read states that the intellectual 
or methodical approach to painting has always been repudiated by both Picasso and 
Braque, and that they have always insisted on the essentially intuitive or sensational 
nature of their creative activity.*Professor Pasto states: “Since the paintings are cubistic 
expression, they should be judged on their space-form senstitivity as whole experiences.” 
Should they? Is there any ‘historical documentation’ for this statement other than Pasto’s? 
Let us remember Picasso’s observation that ‘mathematics, trigonometry, chemistry, 
psycho-analysis, music and whatnot, have been related to Cubism to give it an easier 
interpretation. All this has been pure literature, not to say nonsense, which has brought 
bad results, blinding people with theories.’? Although we are not always expected to take 
an artist’s own words very seriously, in this case is ıt clear that the painter’s words are 
preferable to the Professor’s. If Cubist painting is looked at as art, with a reasonable 
understanding of what preceded it, and what was contemporary with it, the Braque 
painting should not appear as overly busy and overly detailed. It will, however, always 
be overly incomprehensible if Pasto’s method be used. 

Also, in the same issue, Dr. Podro writes: ‘Clearly we can learn to draw the figure... 
which would enable us to understand better certain paintings . ..’. Dr. Podro must mean 
this theoretically; he cannot intend it to mean that anyone can learn drawing as he would 
learn how to use a vacuum cleaner. Many art students fail to learn to draw the figure, and 
even reject it. An art historian or a student of aesthetics may fry to learn to draw the 
figure, but unless he discovers that he has hidden powers of, and a real sense of the need 
for, artistic expression, he will surely be no nearer to an understanding of the drawing or 
painting than he was before. He will simply discover that he has no ability in that direc- 
tion. A true understanding of a drawing by Ingres must be based on more than a brush 
with the life-class. Obviously we do not have to be as great in draughtsmanship as Ingres 
in order to understand his drawing, but in his case (and it is an extreme one) I should say 
that a sustained and dedicated interest and ability in drawing for its own sake is a necessary 
foundation for an understanding. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. $, TAYLOR 

College of Art, Sheffield 
1A Concise History of Modern Painting. 5 Sabartés, Pablo Picasso. Thames and 

Thames and Hudson, 1959. Hudson, 1955. 
3 The Changing Forms of Art. 1955. $ Herbert Read, History of Modern Painting. 
2A Concise History of Modem Painting. Thames and Hudson, 1959. 

Thames and Hudson, 1959. 1 Ibid. 
4 Françoise Gilot, Life with Picasso. Nelson, 

1964. 
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Annual General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
7th December at 7.15 p.m. before the Lecture Meeting. Professor Ruth Saw was in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous general meeting were read and passed. The meeting then 
took note of the report of the Executive Committee, which had been circulated to 
members, and approved the statement of accounts. The meeting approved a resolution 
appointing Mr. B. R. Turner auditor to the company in succession to Mr. Godfrey H. 
Souter, who had become Honorary Treasurer. 

The meeting recorded the appreciation of the Society for the services of the Joint - 
Honorary Secretaries during the past year and welcomed the accession of Miss Pat 
Statham in place of Mrs. Vida Carver, who had joined the Executive Committee. 

The meeting received a progress report from Professor F. N. Sibley on the organization 
of a National Conference for September 1967. The meeting then discussed means of 
maintaining and increasing the Society’s membership and instructed the Secretaries to 
appeal to members whose subscriptions were outstanding to send them in forthwith as 
otherwise it would not be possible to continue forwarding the Journal to them after 
membership had lapsed. 

P. VINCENT 
Pat STATHAM 


A Conference will be held at Hanover Lodge, Outer Circle, ‘Regent s Park, London, 
N.W.1., from September zsth to ryth, 1967. 

There will be five sessions (Friday evening, Saturday morning and afternoon, Sunday 
morning and afternoon), at each of which two or three short papers will be presented, 
to be followed by general discussion. Four of these sessions will be devoted to the 
following topics: 

I Science and Aesthetics. 
H Problems concerning specific arts. 
Il Art and Education. 
IV Philosophical Aesthetics. 


Further details and registration forms will be sent out shortly to members of the 
Society and those others who have already indicated their interest in attending. Anyone 
else wishing to receive further details should communicate with Professor F. N. Sibley, 
Department of Philosophy, Bowland College, University of Lancaster, Bailrigg, Lan- 
caster. 
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THE METHODS OF ZEN PAINTING* 
Philip Rawson 


AS EVERYONE knows, innumerable Western artists—architects, painters 
and sculptors—have claimed to be influenced by Zen. Many Americans 
have had first-hand contact with Zen art and religion in Japan; and in 
the United States, for a while, Zen attained the status of a popular vogue, 
not only among the Beats. There were mass circulation publications, and 
even radio programmes conducted by a professional Zen sage of British 
origin. Much of this upsurge of interest must be credited to the magni- 
ficent work of D. T. Suzuki, a philosopher by training. 

When it comes to art, there can be no doubt that the hundreds of 
artists who claim Zen inspiration have a great deal on their side. For 
European art is still undergoing a massive influence from Japanese 
aesthetic ideas. Not only Manet and Whistler a century ago, but an 
enormous list of other modern artists, especially those who work under 

* This article first appeared in the Durham University Journal. 
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the impulse of conceptions of occult balance, imeda calligraphic 
expression, or the ‘violated rectangle’, are all working under the in- 
fluence at long range of ideas which were formed in a culture strongly 
impregnated with Zen. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Western versions have failed to 
capture just those-very aspects of the oriental styles which their origi- 
natbrs conceived to be the most important. The purpose of this article is 
to try to explain the characteristics of the ink-painting of China and 
Japan inspired by Zen in its own proper terms. For some of its artists 
have been amongst the world’s greatest masters; Mu Ch’i, Liang, K’ai, 
Sesshu, Shubun, Shih Tao are the oriental peers of Rembrandt, Titian 
and Michelangelo. And it is a pity that their works should have been so 
frequently misunderstood. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about these works is that they are 
pictorial images of the religious doctrines held by their painters. This 
does not simply mean that they have a religious iconography. Not only 
the:subject matter, but the actual techniques of painting have a religious 
or metaphysical significance. The same is true of works of Western art, 
but little investigation has yet been done on the conceptual bases of 
Western techniques. Far Eastern art criticism, however, has shed abun- 
dant light on the semantic roots of its own ink-painting. 

Zen painting in the Far East represents a fusing, during the late T’ang 
and the early Sung dynasties, of two major systems of thought. One was 
the Buddhist doctrine itself, imported from India, and expressed in a 
wide variety of texts and images. The other was the Chinese tradition of 
ink-painting which grew up largely independent of Buddhist inspira- 
tion; for though there were distinguished practitioners like Wu Tao 
Tzu of the T’ang dynasty who were Buddhists and painted Buddhist 
subjects, the majority of the great ink-painters of earlier times—once the 
epoch of Han Confucianism was over—had been inspired by what can. 
be called for convenience ‘romantic Taoism’. This was an indigenous 
set of beliefs and assumptions concerning the nature and interrelation- 
ship of the world and man rather than a specific, formulated religion. 
The beliefs and assumptions were implicit in poetry, linguistic structure, 
popular medicine and folklore. Taoist texts of various kinds codified 
and clarified the structure of these beliefs. 

Buddhism entered China from India during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, carried in the wake of the merchants who travelled the 
trade-routes of Central Asia. From the Kabul valley in modern Afghani- 
stan, which during the 2nd century A.D. was a major Buddhist centre, a 
whole chain of monasteries was built, out along the road through the 
High Pamir and at oasis staging posts around the northern and south- 
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ern rims of the Tarim basin. Missionary monks travelled to China 
carrying their loads of siitra~texts and images. In China their success was 
great. The original sacred literature, the siitras, written in Sanskrit, was 
translated into Chinese. Numerous large monasteries sprang up. In 
China were excavated the famous cave-monasteries of Yun Kang and 
Lung Men with their gigantic rock-cut images. Buddhist pilgrims of 
Chinese birth travelled back westwards along the trade-routes towards 
their legendary holy lands, first to Khotan, which for a time they be- 
lieved to be the centre of Buddhism; and then further down into 
north-western India; and finally eastwards once more to the true 
heartland of Buddhism in Bihar. The art upon which the Buddhist art of 
China was based was the art of north-west India and Khotan, for that 
was the Buddhist art the Chinese first came to know. Under the Turkic 
Wei rulers Chinese artists in the north took over the Central Asian 
repertoire of imagery and motives and recast them in the fluent linear 
styles of the Chinese brush and chisel. These linear styles were trans- 
mitted to Korea, whose artists evolved from them most beautiful and 
elegant styles of their own. We still know all too little about this Bud- 
dhist art of Korea, though some of the earliest works of Buddhist art 
surviving in Japan are traditionally recognized as of Korean workman- 
ship. By direct transmission, it seems, Japanese Buddhist art took its rise 
from Korean, and was later strongly affected, directly, by the court art 
of T’ang China. , 

It is not strictly correct to describe Buddhism as a ‘religion’, for it tries 
above all to avoid binding the spirit by dogmas or assertions. Its funda- 
mental teaching is that all limiting definitions of the real, all the cate- 
gories of reason and logic, are merely provisional, unworthy to serve as 
the guiding principles of a religious life. They can never illuminate the 
truth but in the last issue only obscure it. In order fully to explain this 
attitude to truth a brief description of the origins of Buddhism is neces- 
sary. 

The Buddha’s life as it has been recorded in Buddhist literature is a 
mixture of history and legend. Indian archaeology, however, has amply 
borne out the historical foundations of the story. He was born as Prince 
Gautama of the Sakya people in the 6th century B.c. His father was 
king in the city of Kapilavastu. At his birth the astrological prognostica- 
tions showed that he would either become a world-conquering ruler or 
a Buddha. His father attempted to shield him from all the unpleasant 
facts of life, and he led a pampered existence. He married and had a son. 
Then during excursions to pleasure gardens the Gods sent across his path 
symbolic figures of an old man, a sick man, a dead man and an ascetic. 
At once he came to realize that life was fleeting and full of suffering, and 
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that the call of religion was desperately urgent. So, he left home to take 
up the life of a mendicant ascetic. After sampling the various accepted 
religious teachings of his age he found them all wanting. Finally he sat 
down under a pipal tree at Bodhgaya, determined to achieve a final in- 
sight into the truth about birth and death and to gain release from their 
bondage. After a prolonged meditation he became enlightened, awoken 
(Buddha) from the dark sleep of ignorance. Thereafter he spent a long 
life preaching his doctrine, building up an order of monks with a uni- 
form rule, and converting large numbers of lay men and women. His 
whole purpose was to offer every single living creature the oppor- 
tunity to escape from the misery of self-delusion. He died as an old man 
and passed into Nirvana. His personal and bodily connections with the 
phenomenal world were thus extinguished. For some time, until about 
A.D. 100, Buddhist art avoided representing the Buddha in human form. 
It indicated his presence only by a footprint, a cushion or a tree. For 
Buddhists felt that to show him in human shape would have offended 
against the spiritual truth of his Nirvana. Later on it became possible, 
under the influence of a special doctrine about the “‘Buddha-nature’, to 
represent the enlightened and released Buddha in human shape. 

Since the Buddha was born in India Buddhism fell heir to certain 
ancient Indian assumptions about the nature of time, space, eternity and 
man. These were passed on to other countries of the East along with the 
Buddhist doctrine. Without understanding them neither Buddhism nor 
Buddhist art can be understood. For two or three millennia at least 
Indians have had an intuition that the universe is of vast size and of in- 
describable age. They recognized the validity of colossal number, of an 
order only recently envisaged in Western mathematics. Whereas the 
world picture of other peoples has usually been limited to their own 
tract of country, and their stars and heavens have been conceived on a 
scale comparable with their land, the Indians have long imagined them- 
selves as inhabiting only one of the universes ‘numberless as the sands of 
the Ganges’. Their notion of time has stretched from the limitless past 
into a future beyond measure. The same kind of vistas into the past and 
future as astronomy has opened to the imagination of the West pro- 
vided the background to the imagery of Indian Buddhism. Indian 
philosophy conceived these immense vistas to be rooted in and unified 
by a ground principle. This could be discerned not as a dead and nega- 
tive purely ‘objective’ external world but as living within the individual 
as ‘function’ of his active perception and intellect. When a man became 
aware of the presence of the ground principle in all its immensity inside 
himself he was transformed into another order of being—a man released 
(mukta) or awoken (Buddha). This state of release was an unutterably 
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blissful condition. How to uncover the presence was the continual con- 
cern of Indian civilization. The practices and doctrines of Buddhism, 
including art, were developed to serve this express purpose. 

Against this immense vision of reality a man recognized the infinitesi- 
mal significance of his own personal desires and concerns. The idea of 
the continuous reincarnation of each individuality was India’s device for 
setting man and the animal world in some relation to these unspeakable 
reaches of time and space that would give meaning to life. For India, and 
for all the Buddhist countries of the East which inherited it, this idea of 
reincarnation provided a highly satisfactory symbolic resolution of the 
problem of individuality in endless time. The Buddhist saw his own life 
not as a finite individual entity, but as a phase in the working-out of the - 
ground principle, a small episode in a process whose scale he could never 
intellectually grasp. When, however, anyone achieved a direct intuitive 
knowledge and experience of the ground principle he became an en- 
lightened Buddha—nevermore to endure reincarnation. The ground 
principle was called in Buddhism the Dharma—sometimes mistrans- 
lated ‘law’. All the customary practices of Buddhism, its meditations and 
rituals, were directed towards gradually stripping off the delusive long- 
ings and beliefs which prevent ordinary people from seeing that their 
own nature is not limited by selfhood but is in fact identical with 
the Dharma. 

The essential kernel of the Buddha’s teaching is that individuality is a 
delusion. Neither self nor external things have ‘independent reality’, dis- 
tinct from the whole. Desire to possess and experience things is what 
binds us into the state of miserable ignorance in which we can never per- 
ceive the whole. To shed desire and the belief in self and things is the 
only worthwhile object, but it is enormously difficult. Every possible 
device must be used. And though, needless to say, in the final issue re- 
incarnation itself is a delusion, imagery based on stories (called Jatakas) 
of the previous lives of the Buddha leading up to the life in which he 
attained Buddhahood supply a great deal of material for Buddhist art, 
which thus belongs to the class of ‘useful devices’ that open the closed 
mind to the possibility of enlightenment. For though the doctrine 
taught by the Buddha is apparently simple, it can only be realized by 
continuous meditative effort. Buddhism is an active ‘doing’, not a set of 
static beliefs. It demands unremitting personal activity of an intimate 
kind. For nothing is of any value but final realization itself, and all theory 
is subordinate to the aims of meditative practice. To cling to and live 
according to the belief in the existence of any kind of individual objec- 
tive thing or truth is the cause of continuous rebirth into the world of 
suffering and delusion. 
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Buddhists believe that one of the most crippling and deceptive habits 
of delusory thought is our inability to free ourselves from the limitation 
imposed on our intuitions by linguistic usage which gives an over- 
whelming primacy to the noun. Mere intellectual speculation can never 
free us. Nothing short of final enlightenment is of the slightest value; if 
we try to conceive ‘enlightenment’ and direct ourselves towards that 
noun-conception, again we are bound to be wrong. Discipline and 
meditation following patterns laid down in the fundamental literature 
of Buddhism are the only way of escape. The various patterns favoured 
by the different sects distinguish the Buddhist schools. Here we shall be 
concerned only with the Zen methods which were peculiar to that 
school. 

The Chinese brush which became the standard implement for Far 
Eastern painting was invented by the first millennium B.c. as the normal 
tool for writing the Chinese script. It has a conical point; its nucleus is a 
little cone of stiffish hairs, surrounded by a jacket of longer, softer hairs. 
The ink used with it was ground from small sticks of carbon bound with 
gum on a rough ink-stone and mixed with water to any density of black 
required, Various varieties of the brush were developed to perform 
different tasks. But all were immensely sensitive instruments, capable in 
the hands of a skilful artist of rendering a virtually infinite range of linear 
nuances. This Chinese brush and ink were adopted in Japan to write 
Japanese (with the aid of a further syllabary). 

The Chinese script itself has an ideographic element which has fed 
much speculation both in the Far East and in the West concerning the 
complex symbolism of literary Chinese. The best known exponents of 
this speculation are Fenollosa and Ezra Pound. Here it does not concern 
us. What is particularly important in our context about the Chinese 
literary language and script is that the Chinese themselves never deve- 
loped a grammar of their own tongue with a classified system of parts 
of speech. This is all the more remarkable as many Chinese learned 
Sanskrit, and Sanskrit had bred the world’s first systematic grammarians. 
The structure of literary Chinese is conveyed by context, word order and 
a handful of particles. Although there is an implied distinction in literature 
between nouns and verbs, there is no distinction of form between nouns 
and verbs and no system of inflection. Words vary in that some serve 
as noun, adjective or verb alone, some as two of the three, some as all 
three. The point is that Chinese as a whole is not burdened with the 
rigid categorization of words into types, with the noun, heavily pre- 
dominating, which is found in Indo-European tongues. The word- 
correspondence between lines (in terms of Heaven, man and earth) which 
is basic to Chinese poetry shows that the Chinese did have a sense of 
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parts of speech: for only nouns can correspond with nouns, verbs with 
verbs and so on. But this sense always remained intuitive and was never 
consolidated into a conscious, absolute grammatical system. This has 
meant that Chinese thinkers have not been confined by those lin- 
guistically-conditioned assumptions concerning the nature of reality as 
made up of noun-objects or facts, invested with adjective-qualities, 
acting and acted upon in verb-movements, which have conditioned and 
in a sense crippled so much European and Indian thought. It is well 
known, as B. Whorf has pointed out, that it is impossible to match the 
‘realities’ of one language with those of another. What is verbal in one 
may be nominal in another. What is simple and single in one may be 
infinitely ramified in another. 

The two verbal categories which the Chinese have expressly recog- 
nized are wu and shih. Wu designate inert objects devoid of meaning, 
like stones, stars and cattle. Shih designate events or situations in which 
process may be involved. As wu-shih complex objective events are cate- 
gorized, such as the flight of a bird, wu and shih being complementary, 
equally balanced, and neither ‘preceding’ the other in point of time or 
reality. Thus ‘substance’ and ‘function’ are reciprocal and essential to the 
Chinese understanding of the real, neither being intelligible without the 
other. 

Each Chinese character consists of an assemblage of drawn strokes 
executed in a specific order, based upon a given repertoire of stroke- 
forms and depicting one or several of a large repertoire of abstract pat- 
terns, some of which may once have been pictograms which are also 
phonetic. They have, as well, very strong ideographic overtones. So 
every Chinese character demands to be written with a different but fixed 
sequence of strokes. A few variations are permitted. Chinese, of course, 
can be read in chunks, as grouped patterns. But the moment the eye 
begins to follow the calligraphy it has to follow a definite sinuous track, 
through each character and connected from character to character. At 
the same time anyone who becomes literate in Chinese automatically 
becomes skilled in the use of the brush and in making dance-like tracks 
over the surface of a page. The Chinese were deeply interested in calli- 
graphy as an art form. They recognized as early as the Han dynasty (206 
B.C.-A.D. 220) that their script was capable of expressing intangible 
qualities of personality, and even the exaltation of inspiration, by modi- 
fication of brushwork. In the informal, irregular hands which then 
developed it was expected that each passage would convey an unrepeat- 
able impression; no character would be done the same way twice; for 
by the time the second was executed its context, both in actual time and 
in the structure of the sense, would be different. 
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Using the brush in this way to create endlessly varying linear se- 
quences, crystallizations, as it were, of unrepeatable movements in time, 
the Chinese scholar found that his mode of handling the brush in writing 
served as a magnificent training for painting. At the same time it was 
capable of symbolizing his own most profound intuitions about the 
nature of visual experience. The qualities of his brushwork could suggest 
with great precision qualities of movement, and suggest as well the 
special qualities of experience which are related to motion. Thus every 
linear sequence could evoke ‘resonances’, or ‘haloes of meaning’. Calli- 
graphy was said to suggest, for example, ancient vines trailing from 
mountain peaks, the plunging of great whales, or the circulation of the 
heavens. The motions of his spirit (ch’i) captured in the motions of the 
inspired artist’s brush could, in fact, be images of the creative process of 
the universe itself, called by the Chinese the Tao. 

From the days of the great Ku K’ai Chih (born ca. 345), whose essay 
“On Painting the Cloud-Terrace Mountain’ has survived, Chinese art 
had been possessed by a vision of mountain landscape as a symbolic 
embodiment of the cosmic order. Mountains, clad in their living hair of 
trees, exhaling the mist from their pores, filled with rippling streams and 
waterfalls, had become the emblems of a free, non-Confucian, perhaps 
romantic Tao. This Tao was understood as the all-encompassing, uni- 
versal fabric of reality and change; it had, from the human point of view, 
no beginning and no end. No matter how far into the past or into the 
future one looked, its tissue of change was unbroken. And although 
there certainly were apparently consistent patterns in this tissue, in fact 
every event and phenomenon within it was unique, unrepeatable in its 
uniqueness even within the infinity of Tao. 

It must be said that those descriptions of the Tao which refer to it as 
‘the uncarved block’ (i.e. unconditioned reality in its undifferentiated 
state) from which then evolves the world of phenomena, have been 
misunderstood by Western translators. They have always assumed that 
Taoism was presenting a kind of cosmology which was, like Western 
cosmologies, sequential, with stages of evolution following each other in 
succession. The writer who was, perhaps, China’s greatest genius, Chuang 
Tzu (2nd century B.C.) has never yet been translated with anything 
approaching completeness. His achievement was to illustrate, once and 
for all, that the ‘uncarved block’ and all its manifestations of substance 
and function, at all levels and scales, are, as it were, superimposed and 
simultaneous; and that the idea of sequence, with any of its functional 
derivatives, is, on the cosmic scale, meaningless. 

Since the future can never be inspected properly, even with the aid of 
oracles, the Chinese Taoists were very much concerned with anything 
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which seemed to convey a sense of immemorial age. They found that to 
look backward into the vistas of the past stimulated their intuition of the 
extent of the Tao, as well as its layered, integral nature. For this reason 
the Chinese have always valued objects which seem to crystallize the 
processes of age, like rocks the aeons have eroded, trees that the centuries 
have twisted, and people whom time has marked with wrinkles, fur- 
rows and deformities. Landscape was the most comprehensive image of 
superimposed processes of age, filled with substantial symbols of various 
degrees of change and time. And as Taoists wished above all to identify 
themselves with their Tao, to become absorbed into the cosmic process, 
all their rituals, dietary, sexual and moral, were directed to this end. Art 
was able to assist the process by imbuing the minds of spectators with 
visual intuitions of the Tao. The artist could only convey it if he himself 
both had experienced it and could express it. 

This Taoist truth, discovered by the spiritual man in the deep and in- 
exhaustible well of his own self, provided the pattern according to which 
the Chinese adaptors of Buddhism understood the key Buddhist term 
‘Dharma’. For it seems that the men who became the early Chinese 
translators of the Indian Buddhist texts had been brought up in a culture 
predominantly Taoist. 

The kind of painting that was adopted by the Zen painters, monks and 
laymen alike, did not evolve originally in monastic circles in China, but 
amongst certain gentleman-scholars in the Sung civil service. Its general 
history is well known. The group of poets and artists around the great 
Su Tung P’o (Su Shih 1036-1101), himself one of China’s greatest 
painters and calligraphers, included the renowed painter Mi Fei, and 
gave a conscious direction to artistic tendencies that had generally 
emerged during earlier centuries. The nominal Confucianism of these 
scholar-artists was, in fact, deeply imbued with the ‘romantic Taoism’ 
of the Six Dynasties. The writer T’sung Ping (373-443) had written that 
landscapes have both material existence and reach into the realm of the 
spirit; they enclose the Tao in their forms. By pictorial means, he de- 
clared, the beauty of the Sung and Hua mountains and the soul of the 
Dark Spirit of the Universe may all be embraced in a single picture. 
Wang Wei, who also died young in 443, wrote: ‘I unroll a picture and 
examine it, revealing mountains and seas unknown to me. The wind 
stirs the green woods, the river foams over its bed. Oh, how could this 
be done only by manual skill? The spirit must be in control; this is the 
essence of painting.’ The idea, that his handling of the brush in calli- 
graphy could convey far more than a man’s character, or even than his 
present state of mind, was expressed by the T’ang writer Chang Huai- 
Kuan when he explained that the difference between the cursive and 
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regular styles of writing was that, whereas the meaning of the regular 
script ended with the meaning of the text, ‘the cursive style may convey 
as well such deep impressions as vapours gathering, floating mist, 
lightning striking or the stars moving in their courses’ (all, be it noted, 
phenomena of movement). 

The influential Su Tung P’o, whose works were known to practically 
every educated person in China, wrote of the bamboo painting of his 
friend Yü K’o, whose genius he deeply admired: “When Yü K’o painted 
bamboos he was conscious only of the bamboos, and not of himself as a 
man... he left his body, which was transformed into bamboos of end- 
less freshness and purity. As there is no Chuang-tzu any more in this 
world, who can understand such a concentration of the spirit?’ (In 
Chuang Tzu is found a story referring to a musician who broke his lute 
when the one friend who could understand his music died. Su Tung P’o 
is here echoing the form of words the musician then spoke.) Su Tung 
P’o also instructed the painter: ‘grasp the brush; fix your attention, so 
you can see clearly (m your mind) what you want to paint; start at once, 
move the brush following what you see as the buzzard swoops on the 
jumping hare. If you hesitate a moment it is gone’. 

This last statement epitomizes the attitude adopted by the Zen painter. 
For just as Zen illumination was expected to be sudden and often vio- 
lent, so was the painter’s intuition. Although Su Tung P’o was not a 
monk, he knew a good deal about Zen teaching. Unfortunately we do 
not know any writings by early Zen monk-painters. But they certainly 
worked in the abbreviated styles of the Sung scholar painters. We know 
of Zen monks in the circle around Su Tung P’o. It is, however, worth 
mentioning that although their Zen spirit certainly informed their pic- 
tures, just as the Tao did those of great Taoist artists, they were also 
‘artists as well as monks. Su Tung P’o wrote: “There are men who have 
the Tao, and art as well. Others have Tao but no art, and although they 
may form things in their heart, they cannot form them with their 
hands,’ 

The two original heroes of the abrupt Zen styles were the tenth cen- 
tury Kuan Hsiu and Shih K’o. Kuan Hsiu specialized in Buddhist sages 
of electrifying ugliness and perversity. Their faces were furrowed, with 
wild protuberances and hideous distortions. His successor, Shih K’o, of 
whose paintings original examples or copies reached Japan, was even 
more personally extravagant. He ‘liked to shock and insult people, and 
compose satirical rhymes about them’. His paintings were made of a 
handful of wildly inspired strokes. The common classification of artists 
by the critics of the day into the grades ‘capable’, ‘wonderful’ and ‘divine’ 
were not enough for Shih K’o and his school. A further class of ‘i’, which 
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means ‘totally unrestrained’ or ‘untrammelled’, had to be invented. 
These painters of the ‘i-pin’ or ‘untrammelled style’ came to supply the 
patterns for Chinese and Japanese art of Zen inspiration. This ‘un- 
trammelled style’ was used by the Zen painters with quite exceptional 
freedom. Rough brush strokes, splashes of ink cast on to the paper or 
silk in response to immediate impulses of the spirit, convey with extra- 
ordinary precision the inner nature of their subject matter. Their very 
abruptness was part of their claim to validity. For Zen realized that the 
spirit does not move according’ to the established patterns of routine. 
The well-schooled brush was for Zen the dead brush. Such methods 
could only succeed, of course, if the art matched up to the spirit. And 
there have certainly been non-monastic artists whose expressed intuition 
proclaims a high spiritual status. 

The best works of several Chinese Zen painters of the Southern Sung 
dynasty are preserved in Japan. The two great artists, Mu Ch’i, the abbot 
of Lin Tung Ssu, a Zen monastery, and Liang K’ai, an honoured artist of 
the imperial atelier who abandoned the court and went off to settle at 
Lin Tung Ssu, were especially admired in Japan and much copied. We 
know, for example, that the Japanese Zen monk Mokuan copied the 
work of Mu Ch’i so faithfully that his pictures were soon indistinguish~ 
able from those of the Chinese master. Today pictures by these two 
Chinese artists preserved in Zen monasteries are Japanese national 
treasures. Down the centuries Japan’s best painters have turned to these 
works again and again for inspiration, amongst them Sesshu, Niten, 
Tohaku, Soami, the Kano artists, the Nanga painters, Ike Taiga, Korin, 
Kenzan. In China itself the traditions of i-pin painting remained the 
preserve of scattered individuals. In the dynasties following Sung, the 
Yuan and Ming, ‘untrammelled painting’ suffered an eclipse in China 
and was replaced by more sedate academic styles. Only after the 
seventeenth century, especially in the work of the great individualists 
Chu Ta and Tao 'Chih, both Zen monks, did the i-pin revive in China, 
once more to impress Japan. 

In Japanese monasteries, however, the custom grew up during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of requiring monks to execute 
very swift and summary pictures in monochrome, which were used by 
their masters as a means of checking their spiritual progress. These pic- 
tures, called Zenga, are now much admired. The most famous of the 
artists, called Sengai, was a Zen abbot, who at the age of sixty-two, in 
1811, resigned his abbacy and spent his last twenty-five years in medita- 
tion and painting. In his work the i-pin reaches its culmination. Every 
sheet is a vigorous scrawl which looks rough and dirty to the uninitiated 
eye. But the ‘spirit’ has moved it. 
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Zen is the Japanese reading of the Chinese word ‘Ch’an’, which in á 
turn is the Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit Dhyana, meaning ‘deep 
meditation’. Ch’an or Zen Buddhism is a Chinese form of Buddhism 
which arose very largely as a reaction against the official, highly cere- 
monious Buddhism of the old wealthy monasteries. For, like all estab- 
lished religions, Buddhism in China had grown fat and proud, devoted 
to the letter of the scriptures, and attached, fatally, to a belief in the 
ultimate value of the concepts of Buddhist philosophy. It had come to be 
dominated by a body of spiritual mediocrities settled into old routine 
whose métier was administrative and wordly success, and for whom mere 
knowledge of the letter of the law served as a substitute for spiritual 
activity. The Zen movement is traditionally said to have been begun by 
an Indian monk called Bodhidharma (470-543), who came to China in 7 
the early sixth century. His successor, the Sixth Patriarch Hui Neng 
(638-713), established Zen as a religious force in China and by the end of 
T’ang it had become the leading form of Buddhism there. It divided 
itself into five main traditions, each associated with the name of a great 
Zen. teacher; but these five eventually crystallized into two main tradi- 
tions, the Tsao Tung (Japanese Soto) and Lin Chi (Japanese Rinzai). 
These two are the only two Zen traditions extant today. 

Zen has, of course, no intrinsic connection with the shouting, kicking, 
beating and esoteric jokes that have come to stand for Zen in the West, 
and only Rinzai lays any real emphasis on the famous ‘Koan’ practice. 
In fact this aspect of Zen is largely the consequence of the inadequacy of 
the Chinese and Japanese languages to convey general abstract concepts 
of the kind with which the original Sanskrit Buddhist sūtras were filled. 
The Far East has always tended to express its generalities by offering 
exemplary instances, which convey the unspoken principle. Zen ori- 
ginally was devoted, as its name suggests, to intense meditation. Legend > 
describes Bodhidharma as meditating alone facing a wall of rock for 
many years. Direct perception of one’s inner nature was the teaching. 
Texts—mainly the Prajñā or “Wisdom, siitras, particularly the Vajra- 
chedika—were of use as a kind of check on the correctness of one’s 
meditation. It was emphatically reaffirmed that enlightenment is the 
product solely of meditative effort, not of book learning. (In actuality 
Zen Buddhism has produced more books of its own than all the other 
sects put together.) The whole dead-weight of accumulated Buddhist - 
tradition and convention was to be jettisoned, and the pure intention of 
the Buddha recaptured. Zen is thus essential Buddhism. One must re- 
member, too, that the exponents of Zen were monks, living a life of 
hardy discipline, thinking of nothing but meditation; eating, drinking, 
sleeping, working with the sole aim of achieving direct insight into the 
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true nature of reality. This often came suddenly, in the midst of a con- 
versation amongst the fields, or as the result of a symbolic and enigmatic 
dialogue with a master at the routine evening interview. 

The teaching of Zen was always carried on by direct instances and 
concrete examples, by down to earth attacks upon accepted views, by 
paradox or mockery. From the point of view of art the most important 
single aspect of Zen doctrine is perhaps its special insight into the com- 
mon Mahayana understanding of the Dharma as a kind of ocean of 
possibilities (the still body) out of which the apparent individual pheno- 
mena of the world emerge as a function of mind (the transcendent func- 
tion); stasis and individualizing function are both essential to the 
Dharma. It is Zen’s ability to capture these general conceptions in an 
infinite variety of concrete examples that give it its special virtue. As we 
have already seen, when Buddhism came to China the Dharma was in- 
tuitively identified with the native Tao, and the term ‘Tao’ was com- 
monly used by Zen masters to refer to the Dharma. A poem by the 
master Hung Chih of the Tsao Tung school beautifully epitomizes the 
experience of Zen insight. 


In silence and serenity one forgets all words; 
Clearly and vividly that appears before one. 
When one realizes it, it is vast and without edges. 
In its essence, one is clearly aware. 

Singularly reflecting in this bright awareness, 

Full of wonder is this pure reflection. 

Dew and the moon, 

Stars and streams, 

Snow on pine trees, 

And clouds on mountain 

From darkness they glow brightly; 

From obscurity they all turn into resplendent light. 
Infinite wonder permeates this serenity; 

In this reflection all striving vanishes. 

Serenity 1s the final word [of teaching] 

Reflection is the only response to all [phenomena]. 
Devoid of any effort, this response 

Is natural and spontaneous. 

Disharmony will arise 

If in reflection there 1s no serenity; 

And will become wasteful and secondary 

If in seremity there is no reflection. 

The Truth of serene-reflection 

Is perfect and complete. 

The hundred rivers fow 

In tumbling torrents 

To the great ocean. 
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For our purposes we should read in the first line of this poem “descrip- 
~ tive forms’ for ‘words’ and emphasize in the third line ‘without edges’ 
which is a version of the normal Buddhist term ‘without limits’, i.e. 
. without delusive distinction into separate individual units. “That’ is, of 
course, the Dharma, which is so called to give it the quality of a kind of 
ultimate objectivity, as the most final Reality possible. This is to 
counteract the effect of the many negative definitions of reality given in 
so much of the Buddhist Wisdom literature. It is also important in ’ 
understanding Zen painting. The visible phenomena of lines 7-9, far 
from being abolished or negated in the state of direct experience or 
reality, are exalted from their mundane appearance and invested with 
the inward light of transcendent Reality; through the part shines the 
whole. ‘Serene reflection’, a key term, mo chao, means a state of direct 
perception in which individuality, movement and change are seen as 
essentially functions of Mind. The hundred rivers return to the one 
which is their origin, but from which they were never, in fact, separate. 
Zen. painting, then, based upon the abrupt, expressive sequences pro- 
duced by the Oriental brush, interprets its subject matter in the light of a 
completely different set of intuitions from that employed by Western 
painters. No Western painter, not even Professor Yashiro’s admired 
Botticelli, has used developed and expressive line in the same way as the 
Zen painter. For Far Eastern line has never aimed at analysing the static 
volumes of objects for their own sake. Calligraphic line produced by a 
freely moving brush tip is the condensation of pure movement and 
change. This reflects the deeply rooted metaphysical interpretation of 
reality prevailing in the Far East. For if we may say that art sets out to 
realize (to use Cézanne’s term) the artist’s sensations vis-d-vis his subject 
matter—or rather to confer on them a heightened and intensified reality 
—the artistic process must be based upon the artist’s own intuitions 
about the real as distinct from the unreal. The Oriental’s intuitions are 
radically different from the Westerner’s. The latter thinks of reality 
fundamentally as a collection of objects, designated by nouns, whose 
actual shapes are fixed, and which may move or be moved in spatial 
relations and in time by distinct forces, including the human ‘will’. The 
Far Eastern artist, on the other hand, as the very structures of the Chinese 
and Japanese languages indicate, is aware of experienced ‘reality’ as a 
continuous web of movement and change, of interrelationship between “ 
wu and shih. So in any artistic realization of a subject the Far Eastern 
artist conveys his idea of its essential reality not by assembling closed 
shapes, each separate and geometrically constructed, but by weaving 
open tissues of lines that condense movement and relations of movement 
into comprehensive images, In doing this, by investing the whole subject 
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Japanese woodcut of a drawing by Hanabusa Itcho, published 1779 (Gulbenkian Museum, 
Durham University) 
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Japanese calligraphic poem, from a 17th-century woodblock printed hook on 
flower arrangement (Private collection) 
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Two of tree painted silk panels preserved in the Daitokuji, Kyoto. By the Chinese monk-Painter Mu Ch'i 


(Fa Chang) (ca. 1210-75) 
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Woodcut of a painting by the Japanese scholar painter Bosai, published 1817 
(Private collection) 
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with his invented forms, he is stating the terms of what he recognizes 
to be visual truth, through his technique. And if, as often happens in 
Zen painting, the subject itself deals with some aspect of the Buddhist 
doctrine of the Dharma, as it has been explained earlier, then such a 
picture can become a very profound statement indeed. 

The moving experience to be captured by the brush is in the first 
place related to the structure of a perceptual track on the surface of the 
support (as in all good drawing). It is, of course, true that Chinese and 
Japanese artists do recognize and represent the wu, the objects such as 
stones, trees, houses and people. They are an essential element in the 
process of the Tao. But it is an inviolable rule that the greater the artist, 
by the standards of Zen painting, the less clear and distinct are his cate- 
gorized objects. The painter’s task was not to distinguish and describe 
objects. Any fool can do that, and to do it in painting was regarded as 
mere vulgarity. The proper artist should concern himself not with the 
distinctness of objects, but with the intrinsic coherence of all pheno- 
mena and events. If one looks carefully into pictures by the greatest 
Chinese and Japanese painters of the literary tradition, even those who 
are not Zen artists, one finds with a very few minor exceptions, that 
their lines never enclose and define an object entire. They overlap, 
vanish into haze or unravel without coming to a final conclusion, so as 
to suggest the presence of aspects of the phenomenal without ever de- 
fining them and pinning them down. In an assemblage of rocks by Ni 
Tsan or Shih Tao one cannot actually pick out the single rocks. What is 
painted is not the tocks, but the assemblage. And to Far Eastern ideas the 
truth about this assemblage is that it is not static, not an immutable noun 
structure, but an episode in the vast integrity of the process of change 
represented by the ‘Tao, or the Dharma. This whole method was 
adopted to express visually the Buddhist doctrine of andtmata (non- 
existence of selfhood) as described earlier on. All self and separate iden- 
tity of objects in the material world is expressly denied; that they inter- 
depend totally in a web of functional process (called in Buddhism 
‘complex causality’) is stated by the structure of the artistic work. 

The Fifth Zen patriarch said: “The deepest truth lies in the principle of 
identity . . . those who entertain a dualistic view of the world are to be 
pitied ... when we know that between this body and the Buddha there 
is nothing to separate the one from the other, what is the use of searching 
for Nirvana (as though it were something different from one’s present 
condition)?’ To a mind rooted in this tradition the idea of representing 
objects by enclosing them in limiting outlines, and tinting them in 
different colours, was a stupid activity. A fundamentalist sect, one of 
whose saints burned a sacred Buddha image just to keep himself warm 
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on a cold night, had no interest at all in orthodox Buddhist paintings in 
pretty colours. They were mere illusions. The black ink monochrome 
usually employed by Zen artists meant something special to such 
Buddhists; texts and inscriptions on pictures make the point quite 
clearly. : 

All the monochrome ink-painting which led up to the Zen master- 
pieces of i-pin laid great emphasis upon the quality of the ink. Artists 
always sought out the best ink they could obtain; and cakes of ancient 
ink, of a known and admired ‘vintage’, fetched extremely high prices 
all through the Sung and later dynasties. Such ink was valued not only 
for snobbish reasons but because it was able to develop an immense 
range of visual qualities, from perfect transparent grey haze to deep 
velvety blacks; it would work equally well wet or dry; it would pile up 
in layer upon layer with alternating qualities; it would respond to any 
treatment or touch. It was ‘the root of all colours’. Since Zen Buddhism 
was continually searching for an insight into the root of form and time 
this black ink became the pictorial symbol for the root of all appearances 
—the ‘still body’ of the Dharma—whilst the brushwork symbolized the 
‘transcendent function’, the root of all form. Thus a Zen painting re- 
presented in its immediacy a glimpse of the transcendent Dharma-Tao, 
complete with its root body and essential process, shining through the 
surface of some fragment of the visual phenomenon. The ink would 
offer an idea of the full range of the Dharma’s possible substantial quali- 
ties; the brushwork would capture the relationship between the moving 
spirit of the artist and his inspired moment of time. 

As the Zen monk rejected all discrimination amongst objects, and was 
concerned only with the roots of reality, with the identity of Dharma 
and self-nature, just so did the Zen painter deliberately seek to leave 
behind distinct colours and carefully delineated forms. He did not depict 
a slice of reality composed of ‘objects’ as normally understood, but a 
glimpse of the Dharma-Tao as a spiritual whole. His purpose was to 
show the fundamental unity underlying the apparent multiplicity of 
forms, a unity evidenced both by the refusal of his brush to delimit units 
of objective fact and its deliberate chaining of them together into com- 
prehensive sequences of black ink. At the same time the ink tones use a 
true psychological scale of attention, which also gathers the subject 
matter into a visual unity, so that the way the objects in the painting 
emerge from the open hazy ground symbolizes the dependence of the 
objective world upon our perception of the undifferentiated, limitless 
Dharma. 

The corporeal presence of bodies, and the relationship between them, is 
not expressed by the artist delimiting their silhouettes. Where edges 
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appear to be drawn, spreading of the brush and roughness of gesture 
effectively obliterate any accuracy of limits. Where body is expressed by 
an area of ink, the attention is focussed on the centre of the area, where 
the brush tip passed, called in Chinese calligraphy the ‘bone’ of the 
stroke, as opposed to its ‘flesh’ where the hairs spread. This reflects an 
aspect of well-developed perception of bodies which in art great masters 
of the obliterated contour, like Titian, Rembrandt or Goya, have 
demonstrated. Even though animals may be deceived by cut-out two- 
dimensional figures, artistic human beings whose visual perception is 
well developed do, in fact, distinguish bodies by focusing on their 
centres, grouping their volumes, not by tracking their silhouettes. 
This brings us to a further aspect of Zen monochrome painting—its 
presentation of space and spatial relationships. Once again it is by con- 
trasting it with an antithetical mode that it can best be explained. The 
French art-historian Henri Focillon invented a general concept of spatal 
polarity to assist him in defining styles of medieval European art. One 
pole he called ‘lespace limite’. A work in this mode defines its space by 
enclosing it and subdividing it into intelligible enclosures. An Egyptian 
pyramid, the massive volumes of Romanesque architecture, the care- 
fully partitioned space of an Uccello painting—these exemplify l'espace 
limite. Focillon’s other pole he called ‘lespace milieu’—space as environ- 
ment. Works in this mode develop their space by moving about in it, 
ramifying into it, exploring it without ever generating definite en- 
closures. Late Gothic sculptures in South Germany, French Rococo 
sculpture, La Téne ornament exemplify this mode. But Zen painting 
develops ‘espace milieu’ to the uttermost limits. Its whole aim is to de- 
monstrate that the ‘milieu’, the environment, can never be defined, and 
is without limits in every direction. The picture area, rectangle though 
it may be, is expressly negated; linear connexions between elements of 
the picture may be implied beyond the frame. Again and again in 
Buddhist literature the Dharma is described as being ‘without limits, 
without beginning or end, without internal distinctions or separations’, 
so Zen painting sets out to convey precisely this intuition about the 
phenomenal subject with which it is concerned. The tissue of objects it 
contains is only suggested; its unity is never violated by being parti- 
tioned into isolated segments. The attention passes from the most em- 
phatic parts, where strong black contours rim an area, through the re- 
gions of denser dark, to less definite darks, and on through the last, 
breath-like touches into the open, limitless space of the empty surface. 
We feel the conviction of its truth, without any laboured structure of 
limited volumes. But Zen painting achieves something more in the way 
of dissolving boundaries. It conveys very definite, and consciously in- 
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tended suggestions of limitless vistas of time. The old native Chinese 
images of age and remoteness were adapted in Zen landscape painting to 
express the Dharma ‘without beginning or end’. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the whole Zen style is that it 
developed to a high degree those ‘resonances’ of the forms which were 
mentioned earlier in connexion with the traditional calligraphy of 
China. The ‘resonances’ are certainly related to the Dhvani of Hindu 
aesthetics, about which I have written elsewhere. But in the suggestive- 
ness of Zen pictorial calligraphy, in the indeterminacy of its definition of 
masses by means of ink, the possibilities of formal ‘resonance’ are ex- 
plored to the limit. Why this is so can once again be explained in terms 
of the doctrine of which the art is a function. 

A fundamental factor is that Zen painting can never be in modern 
jargon ‘purely abstract’. For the whole aim of Mahayana Buddhism—of 
which Zen is a branch—is to produce its enlightenment under the condi- 
tions of normal reality. The Zen poem quoted above points out quite 
clearly that to be enlightened is to be in no other condition than the 
here-and-now. Thus valid Zen paintings must always present a convic- 
tion of truth. They must never be mere fantasies. They must attempt to 
indicate both the Zen intuition and a sense of phenomenal reality which 
the eye and mind can accept. If the two were not equally indicated, the 
painting would fail in presenting the doctrine. Thus the Zen painter 
must be capable of giving his pictures the ring of visual truth—and yet, 
as indicated earlier, he must avoid presenting a collection of visual con- 
ceptualizations, an itemized group of accepted ‘things’. Whence, then, 
can come the conviction he must purvey of phenomenal truth? The 
answer is: from the ‘resonance’ of his forms. 

Earlier, it was mentioned that Chinese criticism of the Six Dynasties, 
T’ang and Sung, recognized that calligraphic strokes could suggest by 
their inflections reference to apparently unrelated phenomena, such as 
trailing vines, plunging whales or rising vapours. This means that the 
strokes of such calligraphy refer to phenomena of actual experience. And 
this reference must operate, at bottom, through some sort of analogy of 
form between the perception of the motion implicit in the brush-stroke 
and the perception of the associated phenomenon. In this way art seems 
to do with its forms what verbal language does not do. Whereas lan- 
guage works through conventional associations of sound and sense, art 
works by means of perceptual resemblances between form and sense. 
‘There are, it is true, conventional forms in most arts, but they are con- 
ventional in a different sense—a sense irrelevant here. (This whole theory 
of the analogical structure of visual form I have discussed elsewhere.) 
The important point for our purpose is that, because the old Chinese 
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representational method is based on calligraphy, which refers primarily 
to movement, the correspondence between form and sense is not the 
same as a correspondence between form and thing. That is to say, the 
basic brush-stroke or accumulation of ink used in Zen painting does not 
tally one-for-one, as it were, with the known, categorized objects of the 
everyday, utilitarian phenomenal world. Zen forms correspond per- 
ceptually with patterns from the fund of visual experience which re- 
main unconscious in the minds of most people, and to which only the 
artistic have access. 

Normally, when people experience the world, it is well known that 
they ‘screen’, or “categorize-and-judge’, their perceptions in the process 
of experiencing. Certain aspects of the experience, certain categories of 
perception, are taken as important, recognized consciously, and are acted 
upon. For example, under certain circumstances, say a crucial interview, 
perceptions relating to the interlocutor’s state of mind, such as hand 
movements or slight changes of facial expression, may be important for 
practical reasons. We then accord them a high value. On most occasions, 
however, though we may perceive such aspects of the phenomenon, we 
allow them to pass unrecognized. And it is true to say that in all our 
daily experience the bulk of our’ actual perceptions are passed over un- 
recognized, though not unperceived and not unrecorded. They are 
tucked away in what I have called the ‘unconscious fund’. The memory- 
traces left by all such non-utilitarian, largely unconscious experience are 
classified in Buddhist psychological terminology as vasands. These 
vasands by no means correspond with ‘things’, as categorized for use, but 
with the multifarious aspects of phenomena for which there are no 
names, no categorical descriptions, and to which there is no key but 
formal analogy. 

Zen art operates by evoking such vasands. The brushed ink forms 
correspond analogically, through the medium of perception, with such 
genuine, but not usually recognized, elements of visual phenomena as 
qualified movements, densities, textures, and especially of relationship 
amongst these elements, as well as relationships of direction or grouping. 
In addition, the Chinese and Japanese mind was prepared for the reading 
of resonances in graphic work by the ideographic elements in Chinese 
script. It is certainly true that Chinese commentators, and Japanese poets, 
have always been conscious of the meanings added to the words used in 
literature by the graphic elements out of which Chinese characters were 
constructed. Fenollosa did not invent single-handed the theory of mean- 
ing taken up by Ezra Pound. He learned it in the East, from his Oriental 
teachers. 

‘Resonance’ of form establishes a visual truth which is based on valid 
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perception, but not on the special category of perceptual phenomena (so 
beloved of statistical psychology) which have hard edges all round them 
and are called ‘things’. The objectivity of Zen painting is thus an objecti- 
vity of the assemblage, of the whole amongst objects, not of the objects 
as distinct phenomena. Their perceptual ‘truth’ is produced in the first 
place by their resonance, not by their reference to identified objects. 
Indeed it is one of the strongest characteristics of Zen paintings that their 
subject matter—trees, rocks, monkeys, saints, rivers, plants—is shown 
only as fragments. The artists feel no compulsion to explain the whole 
object of which a part is shown. A kind of ‘cut-out’ or ‘focussed’ view of 
the natural world is acceptable. This, of course, is because to the Bud- 
dhist mind there are no complete, objective things. The nature of all 
phenomena is to be partial, incomplete in time, provisional in space. 
This, then, is how the Buddhism of the Zen painters found its expres- 
sion in technique. The complex but interwoven doctrines of no-self- 
hood, dependent origination, complex ‘causality, unity of body and 
change, the identity of the phenomenal world and the condition of en- 
lightenment, the falsity of the concepts of distinction, beginning and 
end, were summed up in play of the brush charged with fine black ink. 
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Because PuRAsEs like “The Spiritual in Art’ are apt to be associated with 
Victorian photo-montaged ectoplasm, etc., we are.too easily able to 
disregard them. We see them as signifying a Romantic refuge from 
thought and as being, generally, intellectually disreputable. I think that 
this caution is unnecessary or even irrational. I believe that the more we 
examine the artistic phenomena associated with Romantic notions of 
‘soul’, ‘spirit’ and so on, the more we will discover about our own 
abstract thinking processes. To try and indicate the sort of tests which I 
think we should be applying, I will make reference to Dr. I. Macfarlane 
Smith’s book Spatial Ability. Preceding this is a discussion of aspects of 
the work of one poet and one painter, both of whom were much con- 
cerned with notions of ‘spirit’. 

G. M. Hopkins (1844-1899) writes:? ‘as air, melody, is what strikes 
me most of all in music, and design in painting, so design, pattern, or 
what I am in the habit of calling “inscape” is what I above all aim at in 
poetry’. By ‘inscape’ he means the perceived structure of things—that 
which binds distinct elements together. Another coinage, ‘instress’, 
means the sensed force pervading reality and also, therefore, the sudden 
illumination, clearing of the mind, which reveals ‘inscape’. Words and 
rhythmic structure—the poetic artifice—echo and re-enact this inscape; 
it follows that they provide or parallel the means of perceiving it—of 
compacting, contracting and conceptualizing reality. Thus to an extent 
he followed Pater: “Some matter or meaning is essential to poetry, but 
only as an element necessary to support and employ the shape which is 
contemplated for its own sake. .. .’ (Though the whole activity is in his 
case to a quasi-religious end.) 

A passage from Hopkins’s Journal: 

About all the turns of the scaping, from the break and flooding of the wave to its 
run out again I have not yet satisfied myself The shores are swimming and the eyes 
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have before them a region of milky surf but it is hard for them to unpack the 
huddling and gnarls of the water and law out the shape and sequence of the running: 
I catch however the looped or forked wisp made by every big pebble the backwater 
runs over—if it were clear and smooth there would be a network from their over- 
lapping, such as can in fact be seen on smooth sand after the tide is out—; then I saw 
it run browner, the foam dwindling and twitched into long chains of suds, while the 
strength of the backdraught shrugged the stones together and clocked them one 
against another. 
The scene is fixated part by part (‘lawed out’), and the laws which underlie 
the detailed interactions are recognized; flux is frozen into its distinct 
contributory elements. This ‘freezing’ is accomplished by the use of 
images which have physical immediacy. For the rush of the water, its 
indeterminable changes, there is substituted a set of physical constants ; 
(objects or actions), standing for the constant laws which govern the 
changes. The scene is understood by means of tactile and muscular 
awareness, verbally mediated. Each of the images—‘gnarls’, ‘twitched’, 
“clocked’—jumps from the passage like a shock. As you read through 
the passage words of this sort seem to stick in your mind and accumu- 
late around a structure—they come out of ‘then’ into ‘now’ and contri- 
bute to the structure which you now hold in your mind. Another sort of 
description would have wandered across the scene, selecting telling de- ` 
tail to encourage your forming a mental picture. Hopkins’s imagery is 
precise, limited, of a certain weight; it resists imaginative projection into 
the scene, encourages structural understanding of it. The imagery of 
telling detail is suggestive, vague, impressionistic, and encourages you 
to picture yourself there, ‘then’. 

Certain drugs overload the senses so that sensations can no longer be 
identified with their physical location; you seem to be seeing, touching, 
in your mind. Hopkins’s descriptive writing conveys this same sense of _ 
disembodiment, not through descriptive overload but because of the 
artifice. Reality is ‘drawn’ inside the mind. This is distinguished from 
mental picturing by its structural emphasis. I mean mental ‘picture’ in 
the same sense as in ‘pretty as a picture’—not pejoratively; this is the only 
way I can find of highlighting the difference. This is ‘graphic’ descrip- 
tion; Hopkins, who once intended to be a painter, sees very much in 
graphic terms: ‘shires long of pearled cloud-under-cloud, with a grey 
stroke underneath marking each row...’; ‘... in the snow flat-topped _ 
hillocks and shoulders outlined with wavy edges, ridge below ridge, 
very like the grain of wood in line, and in projection like relief maps’. 
He believed that lines had a special kind of effect on the mind, were 
somehow in the mind. He once mesmerized a duck by holding its head 
down and drawing a white line on the table below it. When he re- 
moved his hand the duck did not raise its head. When no line was 
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drawn it did raise its head. He believed this due to the ‘fascinating in- 
stress of the white line’. 

The following extract is from the poem That Nature is a Heraclitean 
Fire, and of the Comfort of the Resurrection: 


Cloud-pufball, torn tufts, tossed pillows/flaunt forth, then chevy 


on an air- 
built thoroughfare: heaven-roysterers, in gay-gangs/they throng; 

they glitter in marches. 
Down roughcast, down dazzling whitewash,/wherever an elm arches, 
Shivelights and shadowtackle in long/lashes lace, lance, and pair. 
Delightfully the bright wind boisterous/ropes, wrestles, beats earth barc 
Of yestertempest’s creases;/in pool and rut peel parches 
Squandering ooze to squeezed/dough, crust, dust... . 


The world is understood by a disembodied, projected sense of touch, 
weight, stress; this sense is transmitted by poetic devices like assonance 
and alliteration (the feeling of words) by reference to muscular sensation 
and by a very subtle rhythmic structure (indirect reference to muscular 
sensation). Just as the immediate physical environment is understood 
directly through the body, here the remote is understood by the (in this 
case verbal) imagery of touch and movement (indirectly through the 
body). 

The experiences, then, which Hopkins conveys to the reader are 
spatial ones, and ‘meaning’ is in the structuring of them. Kandinsky 
similarly. 

In Backward Glances,? his autobiography, and in Concerning the Spiritual 
in Art’ Kandinsky sets out, a philosophy of art which closely resembles 
Hopkins’s. Like Hopkins, he believes that a work of art is independent 
of ‘meaning’; in terms of painting, this means freedom from (what he 
feels to be) the imitation of nature: ‘. . . the ends and means of art and 
those of nature are organically and logically distinct, but are equal in 
strength.’ He finds meaning within himself, and his Concerning the 
Spiritual in Art is largely concerned with establishing ‘inner experience’ 
as the basis of artistic creation: “All means are sinful which are not 
drawn from inner necessity.’* “Nature, that is to say the ever changing 
surroundings of men, sets in vibration the strings of the piano (the soul) 
by manipulation of the keys (various objects with their specific poten- 
tialities).”” Thus the artist responds to each aspect of his physical parti- 
cipation in nature as to an idea; nature is structured and internalized, and 
the urge to internalize nature is what Kandinsky calls ‘inner necessity’ 
and is what Hopkins calls ‘inscape’. Inner experience is born of spatial 
experience. 

The fact that Kandinsky is, like Hopkins, engaged in a ‘lawing-out’ of 
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things explains his preoccupation in Backward ‘Glances with remote 
memories (he concludes the book with the statement that the memory 
of Moscow, where he spent his childhood, is the basis of all his painting). 
If you attempt to recall a remote memory, you have to try and recon- 
_ struct it part by part and the less material you have to go on the more 
aware you will be of this structuring process. Thus Kandinsky, in trying 
to recall his earliest experiences, stimulated his creative, structuring 
faculty to maximum concentration. 

Words with Hopkins, forms and colours with Kandinsky, stand be- 
tween the inner experience of the artist and that of the observer (reader) 
and facilitate transference from one to the other. Words, forms and 
colours have a ‘life of their own’ in that they strike up associations in the 
mind of the observer which are spatial associations: the observer 
mentally re-enacts a certain weight, shape, noise, movement. The ‘life’ 
which they have is one relative to their place in the structure. Kan- 
dinsky: ‘Singly they will have little meaning, being of importance only 
so far as they help the general effect.’ ‘Unpacking’ is undertaken by both 
Kandinsky and Hopkins, and a similar operation is demanded of us. The 
word ‘unpacking’ suggests a manipulating activity which can be per- 
formed by the eye and also by the mind’s eye; each element must be 
lifted out ofits context, ‘weighed’ and replaced, just as a remote memory 
must be recalled part by part. When we have all the parts: mentally, 
apart and together, we have grasped the ‘inscape’ or ‘inner experience’ ; 
we have related an alien set of spatial structures (the artist’s) to our own. 
Intuitively: ‘of calculation nothing appears: only feeling’.® Meanings 
which are directed at the mind’s eye must by-pass calculation. 

In his abstract paintings, then, Kandinsky presents contrasted ele- 
ments which have no properties susceptible to explicit understanding 
(‘calculation’); these elements must be weighed in the mind as nameless 
quantities: “The final abstract expression of every art is number.”° The 
mind has a special faculty (the soul, the spirit) which enables it to receive 
forms and colours as pure quantities: “Generally speaking, colour 
directly influences the soul: Colour is the keyboard, the eyes are hammers, 
the soul is a piano with many strings. The artist is the hand that plays, 
touching one key or another purposively, to cause vibrations in the 
soul, ™ (He uses the same metaphor when speaking of form.) 

Dr. I. Macfarlane Smith in Spatial Ability proposes that the ability to 
‘think spatially’ relates positively to mathematical, scientific and general 
abstract reasoning abilities. “Spatial ability is,’ he says, ‘quite as intellec- 
tual as verbal or numerical abilities." Spatial and verbal abilities are, 
according to him, intellectual polarities; the verbal factor relates to 
ability in chemistry, biology, the humanities, while the spatial factor 
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relates to ability in art, engineering, the pure sciences. He distinguishes 
spatial ability proper from ‘perceptual speed’—the ability to pick out 
apparent (‘explicit’) differences within a simple field (more a retinal than 
a conceptual feat); in a test of true spatial ability ‘the relations must be 
grasped implicitly, and that is what is implied by the statement that such 
tests involve an ability to perceive and retain in mind a figure as an organized 
whole’ 2® 

A useful comparison could be made between Smith’s researches and 
those of Piaget,“ who says that operations of thought are internalized 
actions. Things are replaced by signs, and ‘movements by their evoca- 

on’; ‘groupings’ are made, which form large complexes, capable of 
‘re-association, combination, reversal’. Piaget: “All deduction is con- 
struction.’ The environment, then, is internalized, and held in mind in 
the form of ‘mobile and reversible’ structures. Smith suggests that ‘the 
apprehension of configurations is an essential characteristic of mathe- 
matical thinking, if not indeed the essence of it’5 According to Smith 
algebraic procedures—the retention of one expression, its comparison 
with another, etc.—involve, however latently, spatial operations and 
ways of thinking. He points out that higher mathematics often proceeds 
with the aid of a blackboard and diagrams, and that ‘many apparently 
purely algebraic analyses presuppose a background of geometrical 

... ¿18 Visualization, then, may provide the ‘language’ of 
abstract operations: ‘Many mathematicians, including no less an 
authority than Einstein, have borne witness to the fact that they relied 
largely on visual imagery in their thinking.” 

All forms of abstract or conceptual thinking would seem to involve 
spatial ability, since tests have shown that spatial ability (or a correlated 
factor) facilitates ‘the retention of a configuration in a distracting field’.18 
The fact that significant structure has been selected from a mass of con- 
flicting structures in itself indicates that the structure will be held flexibly 
in mind; ability to differentiate in this way presupposes a corresponding 
control of mental structures. Mental patients who have suffered tem- 
poral lobectomy are found to have ‘marked cognitive deficiencies’; 
they are unable to generalize. Their performance is above average on 
linguistic tests, very bad on spatial tests. This traces spatial thinking to 
the temporal lobes, and provides further evidence of its close relation to 
abstract thinking. In short, spatial ability permits the recognition of 
‘patterns which cannot be considered to be spatial or geometric in any 
sense... . It may well be that “form perception” is a more appropriate 
descriptive term for these tests than “spatial’’.’*° 

‘It is possible that any process of abstraction may TEE in some 
degree the perception, retention in memory, recognition and perhaps 
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reproduction of a pattern or structure.’*! The contention is, then, that, 
whether or not abstract thinking is persistently conducted in ‘mental 
pictures’, it (a) develops from a basis of such visualization; (b) proceeds 
in an identical way (performs the same operations—‘recognition’, ‘re- 
production’); (c) is outwardly manifested as spatial ability (linguistic 
tests alone have hitherto been considered as measures of abstract 
reasoning ability). 

Smith relates spatial ability and its lack to differences of temperament. 
Of primary importance is the distinction between fixative and diffusive 
modes of attention, the former correlating with spatial ability. When 
children are learning to read some halt at each syllable (fixative) and 
others let their attention run freely and rapidly over the sentence, | 
obtaining an ‘impression’ of the whole from remembered details (diffu- 
sive). The latter method may lead to (oral) verbal fluency, but stays ‘on 
the outside’; the former operates from within, separating in order to 
associate: “All deduction is construction.’ The ‘diffusive’ attends to 
‘meaning’ in that it relates what is written to ‘the world we live in’. The 
fixative method examines ‘the way things fit together’; to which extent 
it makes words as ‘meaningless’ as toy bricks. 

The ‘fixative’ type of attention will tend to be found in children who 
are physically of the athletic or of the asthenic type, rather than in other 
types (perhaps this is because these two types are both, in opposite ways, 
strongly aware of the physical environment as an opposing force). The 
two thinking types generate two personality types, the ‘schizothymic’ 
and the ‘cyclothymic’. Smith quotes Kretschmer (whence the terms), 
who attributes to the schizothyme ‘the ability to form separate and 
partial groupings within a single act of consciousness’. Thus schizo- 
thymes: “dissociative, abstractive, analytic’; cyclothymes: ‘integrative, 
global, synthetic’.** 

This is not intended as yet another means of labelling people—ter- 
minologically restricting freedom to act; the types should be thought of 
as being placed in a continuum, and as indicating ways of thinking to 
which we all have access. If we expect ‘visual aids’ to be of any use, this 
involves our accepting that ways of thinking are generated by inter- 
action with the environment rather than being hereditary. It is also clear 
that abstract reasoning may be conducted verbally (most philosophers _ 
have been schizothymes), and that verbal thinking forms structures, 
makes connexions of its own (though these could in fact be ‘filtered’ 
spatial structures). And since Dr. Smith’s views do not represent those 
of all researchers in this field, we should keep in mind the possibility of 
his having underestimated the verbal factor. It seems reasonable, 
though, to identify two ways of thinking which cope with markedly 
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different problems. It’s reasonable also to expect that very abstract 
thinking will generate withdrawal, anxiety, schizoid tendencies, and 
that its opposite will have the opposite correlates: ‘the comfortable 
cyclothyme tends to be engrossed i in his surroundings, and to live in the 
immediate present, but is less given to abstract and profound thinking 
about ultimate issues . . .*7generally, a tendency to extraversion and, 
when extreme, to deprestive illness. 

Smith, whose book is only peripherally concerned with art, suggests 
that ‘Classical’ art is schizothymic, ‘Romantic’ cyclothymic. Bearing in 
mind that these categories are far from being internally consistent, I 
would reverse the attributions which he has made. I know that there is 
- a danger of building theories to favour one’s own prejudices and sub- 
sequently seeing everything in their terms. I am going to risk this and 
venture into fairly untentative speculation; if measures to extend 
spatial awareness are going to figure importantly in education, we will 
need to be clear about the way in which the distinctions Dr. Smith has 
made apply to art. It’s important to inquire into the way we think, and 
aesthetics is such an inquiry. 

Smith puts spatial thinking apart from verbal thinking, which he 
. brackets with computation. The suggestion is, then, that abstract 
reasoning happens independently of verbal and numerical processes; it is 
‘put into’ these in order to test its applicability and its thoroughness. 
Spatial thinking feeds on our physical involvement with things, facili- 
tates the mental manipulation of structures; its opposite depends on, or 
develops, a fluency with conventional systems, verbal and numerical. 
The first grows out of private experience, the second shows a ‘public’ 
concern for ‘the way we do things’. The first generates experiments on 
the environment, the second controls these. The second operates pre- 
dictably, according to law; the first operates unpredictably, according to 
individual (or ‘inner’) experience. 

The schizothyme is withdrawn, an observer; i ‘fixative’ mode of 
attention thrives on distinctions. Schizothymic art should evidence, 
therefore: (a) an appeal to private experience; which amounts to (b) a 
quantification of reality; which involves (c) obtaining maximum inter- 
nal differentiation in any structure, since the parts must be seen to be 
both apart and together; which equals (d) holding structure flexibly in 
` mind. Inso far as there is any subject matter this will provide images of 
remoteness from the world, and of the anxiety which abstract thinking 
often provokes. Against this: “The comfortable cyclothyme tends to be 
engrossed in his surroundings . . .’; the ‘diffusive’ mode of attention 
ignores distinctions, is blasé with structure, assumes familiarity. Cyclo- 
thymic art should (a) diminish internal contrasts, and so (b) present a 
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fixed structure. (c) It will relate to ‘the world we live in’, ie. the way in 
which, socially and emotionally, we are involved with other people. It 
is easy to see why Smith has identified Romantic art with cyclothymia: 
Romantic art is generally defined as having to do with ‘feeling’. But the 
‘feelings’ in Romantic art are wholly intellectual—intensity, discovery, 
the- excitement of ideas. Cyclothymic emotion is of the sort which 
binds people together—warmth, affection. Far from being at ease with 
the world, Romanticism demands constant revolt of the individual-will 
against received laws, and against nature. Where Classical art means 
secular art it is cyclothymic. . 

European painting has been characterized as presenting illusions of 
reality, progressively more refined. I suggest that, within the developing 
tradition of naturalistic representation, two realities are presented, 
which correspond to the above categories. The schizothymic (fixative) 
type uses representation as a means of making distinctions and presents 
the viewer with problems about structure relative to his experience of 
the physical world. Piero, using our experience of depth, presents in the 
Flagellation (broadly) three mutually independent ‘events’—the far 
figures, the buildings, the near figures. Velazquez similarly presents 
distinct events, making reference to our experience of light and to our 
tactile sense; the room, in Las Meninas, is indifferent to the figures in it. 
Because of the separateness of the events in both these paintings we’ are 
forced to understand them ‘fixatively’; because we are aware that the 
events are part of one system we cannot fixate any one of them without 
an awareness of the others—fixations will be tentative, and so there will 
be a sense of the parts coming and going. These paintings have no 
‘human’ significance, though the fact that the figures in Las Meninas are 
people comes back to you from time to time (it’s like passing a parked 
car in which somebody is sitting, at night). 

The cyclothymic type uses representation as a means of drawing 
things together; the parts all lead into each other, and are visually in- 
separable. And because we are not made to analyse we are encouraged to 
find human (social) significance. Professor Gombrich writes of the 
fruitlessness of applying formal analysis to a painting. like Raphael’s 
Madonna della Sedia: “As soon as you single out a certain relationship of 
forms you upset precisely that balance between all the relationships of 
which you wish to speak.’ He writes of Raphael: ‘It was given to this 
prodigy, who had lost his mother when he was eight and his painter 
father when he was eleven, to conceive of ever fresh modes of together- 
ness and mutual response of human beings and of forms, to think of 
them as pliable and eager to fit into larger groupings with the least 
show of strain.’ Raphael takes the stylistic innovations of Leonardo, 
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and consolidates them around basically humanist themes. Nothing is 
ever ‘eager to fit’ in the works of Piero or Leonardo. Rembrandt, like 
Velazquez, makes use of our experience of light and touch sensations but 
unlike him uses this to draw things together, around human beings. He 
always works from the face outwards and underplays textural differ- 
ences; paintmarks, instead of freezing out into distinct systems, blend. 
Clothes in Rembrandt are like extensions of the physiognomy. And 
where Velazquez strikes out into deep space Rembrandt draws light in 
around the figure, .caressingly. 

‘Dissociative, abstractive, analytic’; ‘integrative, global, synthetic’. 
Painting of the first sort structures reality by taking- things apart and 
must therefore be understood part by part (until all the parts are 
superimposed, mentally); painting of the.second sort makes people (or 
human affairs) ‘real’, and therefore underplays formal differences and 
must be taken whole—humanity is one, and internal hierarchy reflects 
external order. 

All ‘metaphysical’ art is of the differentiating type. Thus Van Eyck’s 
Arnolfini Marriage and Holbein’s Ambassadors. The distorted skull in the 
latter cogently expresses the triumph of intellect over nature—structure 


_ is internalized and reorganized. A modern ‘metaphysical’ painter, 


Magritte, does not struggle to distinguish between surfaces—he pre- 
sents an adequate illusion, in order to refer us to our experience of objects 
as spatial configurations. Thus several distinct sets of weight-colour- 
construction relationships are superimposed, or collided. Magritte: 
‘Painting . . . allows us to make a thought become visible. The thought 
has to do entirely with objects. . . .’ With both Magritte and Holbein 
visual paradox expresses the artist’s remote control of nature. 

‘Fantasy’ is the label usually applied to Visionary painting; ‘intellec- 


~ tual self-consciousness’ might be more innocuous. Where representation 


presents structurings of reality, Visionary painting presents structures as 
abstract speculations. Both operate by means of contrasts—by showing 
how things are distinct and yet together. Leonardo, both realist and 
visionary, writes that the ‘ornaments of nature’ are ‘light, shade, colour, 
body, figure, position, distance, nearness, motion and rest’. Also: ‘If you 
say that music is composed of proportion, then I have used similar 
meanings in painting.’?” At the centre of visionary awareness is the seńse 
of parts of a structure being held flexibly in mind so that they have in- 
finite freedom to come and go. Visionary paintings are images of this, 
and are therefore images of entering the mind: Monsters looming out of 
the mist, figures in outer space or on the sea-bed, ships coming and going 
on the sea, which (in Turner) merges with the universe. Odilon Redon 
writes that Leonardo ‘rules form because he penetrates its essence’.?® In 
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one of Redon’s drawings named Must there not be an Invisible World? a 
face lies downwards, as if dreaming, while above it floats a black cloud 
in which vague faces come and go. Visionary art uses our familiarity 
with the conventions of representation to perform unfamiliar opera- 
tions (representational art makes the familiar—‘reality’—unfamiliar, in 
quantifying it). In Visionary art the quantities are generally tones or 
colours. In abstract art the quantities are colours; within a familiar (or 
easily-familiarized) structure, unfamiliar things happen. The unfamiliar 
is that which is grasped by the mind’s structuring faculty, and which 
resists verbal interpretation. 

The images in Hopkins’s verse are emphatic, and so stand at a distance 
from the reality of human affairs =verbal reality: ‘Her fond yellow 
hornlight wound to the west, her wild hollow hoarlight hung to the 
height.’*° Hopkins draws on our private experience of nature in order to 
provide two sets of rhythmic stresses and tensions which must be 
mentally weighed against each other. What happens might to some ex- 
tent be explained diagrammatically, but paraphrase would be pointless. 
Thus words themselves are used ‘non-verbally’. Kandinsky: “The word 
is an inner sound. It springs partly, perhaps principally, from the object 
denoted. But if the object is not seen, but only its name heard, the mind 
of the hearer receives’an abstract impression only of the object de- 
materialized, and a corresponding vibration is immediately set up in the 
“heart”. 

The Romantic concepts of ‘spirit’ and ‘inner reality’, etc., have been 
too abruptly dismissed; new problems meant new ways of thinking 
which, since they by-passed normal rational processes, could only be 
termed ‘irrational’. That this paralleled developments in science has been 
said before; but it’s worth re-emphasizing since there still exists the sort 
of thinking which believes that because a computer can be programmed 
to make all the possible moves in a game of chess, it has an important 
advantage. We shall be decreasingly concerned with problems of identi- 
fication and with operating conventional systems as the computer takes 
these over. 

Smith relates spatial ability to Gestalt perception and quotes Konrad 
Lorenz, who identifies the latter with ‘that mysterious function which is 
generally called “intuition”, and which is one of the most important 
cognitive faculties of man’s! B. L. Whorf* writes: ‘It may be that... 
our metaphorical language that is in some sense a confusion of thought is 
producing, through art, a result of far-reaching value—a deeper aesthetic 
sense leading toward a more direct apprehension of underlying unity 
behind the phenomena so variously reported by our sense channels.’ 

It is on these grounds that I suggest that it is not sufficient merely to 
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provide ‘visual aids’ which translate normal arithmetic into spatial 
terms; it’s necessary to develop in children a private understanding of 
the world as a set of structures—which means not suggesting how the 
structures fit. I do not know what this would mean. It would not mean 
‘creative play’, or anything which happened at an appointed place and 
time. Meanwhile, perhaps abstract painting has a useful function: it 
gives each person a lead-in to science by nudging his thinking into a 
different region of the brain (which is the way it’s going anyway). 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S SEARCH FOR 
SCIENTIFIC OBJECTIVITY IN 
AESTHETICS 


Gordon Westland 


STEFAN MORAWSKI has recently analysed the concept of objectivity in 
relation to aesthetic judgement.! Considering this in conjunction with 
an article by George Dickie entitled ‘Is Psychology Relevant to Aesthe- 
tics?’ and remembering the hostility which is sometimes expressed by 
those interested in the arts towards the very idea of applying scientific 
method to aesthetic matters, it occurred to me that there is an area of 
some confusion and misunderstanding here which might merit re- 
examination from the point of view of the psychologist. 

There are, it seems to me, two central problems of usage from which 
misunderstanding may arise. The first is that whereas the psychologist in 
a philosophical frame of mind might accept an analysis such as Moraw- 
ski’s, and may happily discuss in those terms whether there are or are not 
objective (i.e. pertaining to the object) standards of aesthetic value, as 
scientist his approach is different. Then to say that something is objective 
means to him that it can be observed, it can be measured, it can be 
demonstrated. I suggest that the broad test any scientist uses in. practice is 
that refusal to accept the reality of something which is objective results 
in empirical contradictions. Serious consequences will follow if I act 
upon a refusal to accept the statement that arsenic is poisonous. There- 
fore a scientist can say that a statement which he has objectively verified 
‘ought’ (in an intellectual sense) to be accepted by others. Whatever line 
one takes in the perpetual controversy whether aesthetic qualities inhere 
in the object or are entirely in the mind of the beholder, however, it 
cannot be said that anyone ‘ought’ to accept an aesthetic statement— 
certainly it cannot have the same force, since no contradictory conse- 
quences follow refusal to accept. 

The second problem of usage is illustrated by Dickie’s argument, in 
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the article referred to, that psychology is not relevant to aesthetics on 
the grounds that it has thrown little light on the meaning of aesthetic 
experience, less on the nature of aesthetic creation, and less still on the 
assessment of aesthetic worth.? That is, he seems to be suggesting that 
before psychology could be considered relevant it would have to explain 
aesthetic experience and solve at least some of the problems of aesthetic 
values. But need (in fact, can) psychology be relevant in this sense? 
Would not this imply that aesthetic questions are merely psychological 
ones? Is it not possible to be relevant without claiming to answer funda- 
mental questions? 

It is not of course my intention to discuss these problems philoso- 
phically, as ifin an attempt to find solutions. They are given as a starting 
point to a comment on the work done by psychologists in experimental 
aesthetics, in the belief that bearing the fact of different interpretations in 
mind may help to clarify the situation. 

Experimental work done by psychologists in the field of aesthetics can 
be regarded as falling broadly into three types: studies of what has been 
called the mechanism of aesthetic apprehension; studies of how people 
do in fact respond to aesthetic material; the construction of tests to 
measure various aspects of aesthetic response and performance. It may 
be noted straight away that the description of these types hardly suggests 
an attack on ‘genuine problems of art’ (i.e. relevance in Dickie’s sense), 
but let us examine the three approaches in turn. 

Studies of mechanism are concerned with such things as how we 
perceive, eye-movements during perception of aesthetic objects, 
differences in individual perception of colour, perceptive types, and so 
on. Most of the early experimental work (from about the 1870s) was of 
this type.* Such studies are purely ‘psychological’: they are not con- 
cerned at all with the nature of the object. They involve the examination 
of certain aspects of perception in contexts which happen to contain 
aesthetic objects, without involving questions of judgement or value (in 
any of the senses of that troublesome word) on the part of either the 
subject or the experimenter. 

On the score of objectivity we encounter a difficulty which crops up 
in a great deal of experimental psychology of all kinds (that is, not just 
in aesthetics). It is that the experimenter is dependent on reports by 
subjects of their ‘subjective’ experience (the form of words is deliberate, 
to make the point). Of the types of investigation mentioned, only that of 
eye-movements is free of such dependence. This situation suggests an 
additional comment to my previous remarks on objectivity, since what 
is at issue here is not whether the perceptual reactions of individuals 
exist but whether they can be scientifically determined: whether their 
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nature can be undeniably demonstrated. Thus it could be argued that 
such investigations provide objective information about how people say 
they perceive but not, in the strictest possible scientific sense, about how 
they actually do perceive. In practice, however, this criticism can 
scarcely be taken seriously, precisely because the subjects are simply 
asked to report, not to make aesthetic judgements, and because the con- 
clusions are based on the collated records of numbers of subjects. To 
dismiss such evidence out of hand would involve dismissing similar 
evidence in many fields of study. It is reasonable to accept such evidence 
as providing information on how we do perceive works of art. And 
such information has relevance to the genuine problems, however peri- 
pheral. It does add something to complete understanding of aesthetic 
experience. It is of interest, and may be significant, to know, for 
example, how astigmatism influences perception of a work of art or the 
artist’s creation of it. If A’s perceptions are different from B’s, this must 
be relevant to a consideration of the aesthetic judgements they both 
make, and in turn it must bear on our attitude towards the question of 
the existence of standards of aesthetic worth. 

These are findings about human beings, not about aesthetic values. 
No one need claim that they answer ‘why’ or ‘ought’ questions. It is, 
after all, a human experience which is being investigated. 

The second type of investigation is perhaps more sociological than 
psychological. It is concerned with discovering to what extent there is 
agreement—whether people’s preferences and judgements fall into a 
consistent order.5 It is directed towards collecting quantitative informa- 
tion about people’s reactions, and is not specifically designed to examine 
why objects are found aesthetically pleasing, or even the nature of the 
reaction itself, since the experimental data consist of what people say 
they prefer—though sometimes an experiment of this kind is extended 
by asking subjects to give reasons for their preferences, or to say in 
general terms what it is that makes them prefer one work of art to 
another. 

The question whether there is agreement (from liking individual 
works of art up to the level of principles of aesthetic value) is an empiri- 
cal one and can only be answered scientifically. But the counting of 
heads cannot answer fundamental questions; cannot tell us, for example, 
what the significance of disagreement is. To put in a different way a 
point already made, it cannot be argued that those who dissent are 
thereby proved wrong (with the emphasis on the word ‘proved’). If 
results were to be used in this way (and to be honest some writers give 
this impression), this would show confusion over the concept of scienti- 
fic objectivity. 
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As in the previous section, the difficulty arises here of determining 
what it is that is being quantified—because of the use of data consisting 
of what people say about their subjective experience. If they agree, we 
do not know why they agree: some may report in terms of genuine 
aesthetic emotion, others in terms of their understanding of what is 
acceptable in a given culture at a given point in time. This constitutes a 
much more serious difficulty in this kind of investigation than in the 
last, especially if an attempt is made to use the evidence in an argument 
on the nature of aesthetic standards. 

So this type of investigation enables the psychologist to provide objec- 
tive information about the aesthetic experiences people claim to have, or 
the values they claim to find within themselves. He can argue that on 
the whole it is unlikely that people will misrepresent (intentionally or 
unintentionally) their subjective experience, but he realizes that he can’t 
be sure and accepts (or should accept) this limitation. In any case to 
know the level of declared agreement, whatever we may think of its 
significance, is certainly relevant, and indeed vital, to the core problem 
of aesthetics. If there were no consensus at all (either among people in 
general or among those with ‘taste’), the discussion of aesthetic standards 
could not remain unaffected. In fact, despite the frequent assumption 
that there is virtually no consensus, results normally do show a fairly 
high level both for separate aesthetic judgements and for statements of 
underlying values—certainly a higher level than those who argue that 
aesthetic values are entirely subjective would expect.* Even if the con- 
sensus is a culturally artificial one, it calls for explanation. 

Since the third approach, that of devising tests, implies a definite 
system of measurement, it would seem at first sight the most likely area 
in which the psychologist might expect to be strictly objective. 

Tests are of various kinds, and may be used for many purposes, but in 
general fall into two classes: those which attempt to measure artistic 
ability, and those which attempt to measure aesthetic sensibility or 
sensitivity.” 

Tests of ability need not detain us, since their main concern is usually 
to test technical skills. Though technical skills and artistic creativity are 
presumably correlated, it would not I think be argued that they are the 
same thing. Where tests are devised in the attempt to predict creative 
ability rather than basic competence they are designed to measure some 
aspect of sensitivity and may therefore be included under that heading. 

Those tests which claim to measure aesthetic ‘sensitivity’, ‘sensibility’, 
or ‘appreciation’—whatever word may be used—bring us especially 
close to the problem of what is meant by objectivity, since the very 
claim appears to presuppose—if genuine measurement is involved— 
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that aesthetic ‘worth’ has in some way or another been scientifically 
defined, in the sense of having itself been measured. It is easy to see that 
skills and other abilities, including intelligence, can be given operational 
definitions in terms of which the individual can be measured. But it is 
difficult to see what measuring sensitivity can mean unless, as it were, we 
know what one ought to be sensitive to. In other words, we do not have 
to agree on what intelligence is to accept that a given test can measure a 

meaningful human capacity; but is it possible to accept as meaningful a 
measure of aesthetic appreciation unless we agree on what should be 
appreciated? Therefore the question which must be examined in respect 
of such tests is: What is the standard against which individual differences 
in appreciation are measured? 

There are, of course, a number of different techniques used in the 
construction of tests. But they are based on one of two principles: the 
‘correct’ responses (i.e. those which result in a high score) are estab- 
lished by taking a consensus of the judgements of art ‘experts’ on the 
test items; accepted works of art are compared in original and altered 
(i.e. ‘less good’) forms. It can, however, be argued that these two 
approaches are essentially the same, since the acceptance of a work of 
art is in itself a matter of consensus of opinion over a period of time; the 
‘difference would then reduce to one of technique. 

Now whether or not it would be unfair to describe the psychologist 
as claiming too much in classing such tests as objective, this is certainly 
the point at which misunderstanding can arise, not least on the psycho- 
Jogist-as-scientist’s own terms. In other types of testing what is being 
measured can be operationally defined, and the norms are discovered 
statistically. For example in intelligence testing the tester lays down the 
operations he wants to test, finds out how the ability to perform these 
operations is distributed among the population he is interested in, then 
compares the performance of the individual with these statistical norms. 
This is a thoroughly objective procedure, completely in the scientific 
tradition. The choice of operations may be arbitrary, but once the choice 
is made the operations are there to be measured and failure to perform 
them has an undeniable meaning. In existing aesthetic tests, however, 
definition of the operations involves value judgements; hence the 
criterion used is an arbitrary one, in the sense that its validity cannot be 
demonstrated. My point is not to argue that a criterion established 
through consensus of opinion must in any way be wrong, but that 
comparison of an individual’s responses with such a criterion has a 
different meaning from comparison of the individual’s performance 
with the norms of performance of the operations of an intelligence test. 
As Anastasi puts it: ‘Essentially such tests indicate the degree to which 
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the individual’s aesthetic “taste” agrees with that of contemporary art 
experts.” 

Therefore the problem of the significance of disagreement not only 
remains but is intensified, and this is a problem which does not occur, at 
least in this form, in other kinds of testing.” Knowing that an individual 
has the ability to relate objects to a conventional standard of taste does 
not tell us anything directly (or necessarily) about that person’s aesthetic 
experience, or the ultimate ‘rightness’ or “‘wrongness’ of his judgements. 
Who can say that the person who gives unconventional responses may 
not have truer insight, ‘better’ taste and appreciation, than the present 
norm? Future experts may agree with him. 

This does not mean that such tests are worthless. At the very least 
they provide a standard, and the process of measurement is objective. 
Some of these tests have proved of value, though limited, in selecting 
people for ‘artistic’ careers. This may be simply because those with a 
developed sense of current conventional standards are more likely to be 
successful (in material terms), but this is not a valid criticism of tests used 
for this purpose. If a psychologist sets out to test for purely practical 
purposes of vocational guidance, then the only justification necessary is 
that there should be a correlation between test results and subsequent 
success.‘° And of course the results of testing provide further informa- 
tion on the distribution of aesthetic responses. But if the claim were 
made that psychological tests have contributed to the analysis of aesthetic 
experience as such, it does not seem to me that this can be substantiated. 
To meet the criterion of scientific objectivity what is needcd are tests in 
which the responses are demonstrably right or wrong in a factual sense, 
not dependent on judgement. 

So far as I can discover no published test is objective in this sense, but 
some years ago I devised one myself4 which may serve as illustration of 
the argument being presented. 

Briefly, the test consists of literary selections? by various authors 
which are presented to the subject in a predetermined sequence. Some 
authors are represented by one piece only, some by two and some by 
three. The subject is asked to match the selections by common author- 
ship. Thus each time the subject selects pieces as being by the same 
author, or fails to pair pieces together, he is either right or wrong in a 
strictly factual way. What is being tested is objectively definable, and 
the scoring is free from subjective judgement: the subject is not asked to 
judge in terms of value, but to decide on matters of ascertainable fact; the 
tester scores the result according to the facts. This was a small-scale piece 
of work, but so far as the preliminary investigation went the results sug- 
gested that there may well be a genuine discriminatory ability which is 
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distributed throughout the population in much the same manner as 
most other abilities. 

What the significance of this ability may be is of course altogether 
another matter. Is it, for example, correlated with, or quite unconnected 
with, creative ability in the appropriate art form? To answer this a 
great deal of further work would be required. The argument at the 
moment is that the technique enables an ability connected with aesthetic 
experience to be isolated and measured in a clear-cut unambiguous 
manner. Whether it turned out to be useful or not, whether it provided 
fresh understanding or not, a fully standardized test based on this prin- 
ciple would at least be scientifically objective; its results would be no 
more open to question than those of tests which do not impinge upon 
the area of values, aesthetic or otherwise. 

The phrase ‘would at least be scientifically objective’ provides a 
starting point for a final comment, which has to do with the function of 
experimental investigation in aesthetics. I feel sure that some readers will 
have seized on that phrase, and the sentence in which it appears, with 
cries of glee (or snorts of contempt), convinced that it gives away the 
whole game. In fact nothing could be further from my own point of 
view than the belief that scientific objectivity is all that matters— 
especially in its extreme form sometimes expressed as ‘what cannot be 
measured does not exist’. But I contend that what can be measured 
should be measured as rigorously, as objectively and as unambiguously 
as possible. The opposite attitude, of refusing to submit to scientific 
method those matters with which it is uniquely competent to deal, is 
surely just as misguided. 

I do not believe that value questions as such can be tackled by the use 
of scientific method. Therefore the psychologist as scientist is limited in 
his approach to aesthetics. He should not be accused of claiming to solve 
fundamental aesthetic problems—nor of course should he make the 
claim. But there are questions of fact which must be relevant to discus- 
sion of values, and it is the job of the experimental psychologist to look 
for such questions and attempt to answer them scientifically: to measure 
whatever can be measured. If this is accepted, it follows that the experi- 
menter should strive to be as rigidly objective as possible, precisely be- 
cause his scope is limited. Otherwise there is the danger of falling be- 
tween two stools. To combine an objective measurement with a cri- 
terion which cannot be verified in the normal scientific usage of that 
word can only, it seems to me, produce equivocal results. 

In short, the psychologist should ignore the ‘genuine problems’. Not, 
needless to say, because he does not believe them to be genuine, nor 
because he does not believe they are important and interesting, but 
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quite simply because his discipline is not designed to find the answers to 
such problems. It may of course be found that greater objectivity can 
only be bought at the expense of even less significance of results, but I 
believe that this is the line which science must always take in the first 
place. Only when we have established what is fact and what is not are 
we in a position to decide what is relevant and what is not. 
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EVALUATION AND AESTHETIC 
APPRAISALS 


T. J. Diffey 


How rar are recent accounts of value-judgements in ethics applicable to 
value-judgements in aesthetics? In giving an answer to this question, I 
shall distinguish between evaluations and aesthetic appraisals. I shall have 
some remarks to make also about the tendency of some writers to regard 
‘work of art’ and ‘aesthetic object’ as synonymous expressions. The re- 
cent accounts of value-judgements which I have in mind are those 
doctrines which repudiate both subjectivism and objectivism, doctrines 
which have been described by Toulmin as ‘imperatival’, and which hold 
value-judgements to be performatory in character. In particular, I shall 
discuss the relevance to aesthetics of emotivism and prescriptivism, that 
is the views of Stevenson and Hare.? To ask whether emotivism is rele- 
vant to aesthetics is to put an apparently vague question, but one which 
is in fact rather less misleading than asking whether aesthetic judgements 
are emotive in character. For the question of what is to count as a typical 
aesthetic judgement has no obvious or agreed answer. Certainly it is 
more obscure than the question of what is to count as a typical moral 
judgement has been thought to be by most writers on ethics. Mention 
moreover of aesthetic judgements generally has the effect of disguising 
certain distinctions which need to be drawn. When I ask then whether 
emotivism is relevant to aesthetics, I shall make the question more 
specific as I proceed. 

According to the emotivist account of the meaning of ‘good’, for A 
to say that x is good is for A to express feelings of approval for x, to 
arouse such feelings in the persons to whom the judgement is addressed, 
and to stimulate those persons to action regarding x. What would an 
emotivist make of the judgement: “Yeats is a good poet’? First, we must 
delete the term ‘approval’, for it is odd to speak of approving of works 
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of art if they are not being judged morally. We can say rather that when 
A says that Yeats is a good poet, A is expressing his admiration for 
Yeat’s poetry. Not all admirations are aesthetic, but some clearly are. So 
far I have no objection to the emotivist interpretation of the judgement: 
“Yeats is a good poet.’ Let us consider the other components of the emo- 
tivist theory. What feelings are being roused, and to what actions are 
the hearers of the judgement: “Yeats is a good poet’ being incited? This 
depends upon who the hearers are and their circumstances. Suppose I 
take an interest in poetry but have never read Yeats, then the judgement 
may result in my hurrying to his works. I shall call the use of ‘good’ in 
such a judgement the ‘reviewer’s use of “good” ’. It is an imperatival 
use but one which is only of marginal interest in criticism, for critical 
judgements are often made of authors whose stature is established and 
who are already read by the critic’s audience. What account are we to 
give, for instance, of the judgement: “Yeats is a good poet,’ uttered at 
the annual conference of Yeats scholars and admirers? Clearly it will not 
do to regard the utterance as advice or exhortation to read Yeats for this 
is what the audience already does, incessantly. Such exhortation would 
thus be otiose. The emotivist might reply that the example not his theory 
is at fault, for who at a Yeats congress would have occasion to say that 
Yeats was a good poet? This is precisely what everyone present takes for 
granted. But though such a remark might be too obvious to make, I 
cannot see that if someone, ignoring the social mechanisms that usually 
operate to silence fools, did make such a remark, his sentence would be 
meaningless. This could only be so if one identifies the use of a sentence 
with its meaning, which emotivism tends to do. Alternatively, if A does 
dare to state the obvious and voices the opinion at a Yeats congress that 
Yeats is a good poet, the emotivist could maintain that A is merely ex- 
pressing his admiration for Yeats’s poetry. The judgement arouses no 
feelings except perhaps pity at A’s lack of sophistication, and no call to 
action is being made. The judgement is merely expressive. But this 
yields an incomplete account of its meaning. For why does A express 
admiration for Yeats’s poetry? A might reply that he admires Yeats’s 
poetry because it is so good, that it is poetry of great merit. What 
account can emotivism give of this notion of literary merit? “Yeats is a 
good poet’ might be understood as ‘Read Yeats!’ (“Yeats is good,’); or 
as ‘Read Yeats (good,), because he is such a good poet (good,)’. Emoti- 
vism explains ‘good,’ but not ‘good,’. I think that Nowell-Smith would 
say that ‘because’ in constructions like: ‘I admire Yeats’s poetry because 
it is so good’ is not a reason-giving “because’.? Rather it rebuts the sug- 
gestion that I just happen to admire Yeats, and implies that Yeats’s 
poetry has certain properties which make it worthy of admiration. But 
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to imply that we do have reasons for admiring Yeats’s poetry requires 
that we look at the emotivist account of what it is to have reasons for 
our value-judgements. In a well known passage Stevenson observed that 
the reasons which support or attack an ethical judgement are related to 
that judgement not logically but psychologically.t I interpret this to 
mean that reasons in evaluative inferences are merely instrumental in 
securing the acceptance of the value-judgement in whose support they 
are urged. Once acceptance of the judgement has been secured I assume 
the reasons to be of no further interest. Reasons, that is, have purely a 
pragmatic function, which is to encourage the carrying out of action in 
whose support they are urged. What matters is getting people to do 
what they ought to do. The means used, that is exactly what attitudes 
we rouse to secure the desired action, are of no intrinsic interest. If this 
is a correct interpretation of emotivism, it is at this point that I claim the 
emotive theory of value-judgements is inapplicable to arguments about 
the arts. For it seems to me that much of the interest of criticism consists 
in the reasons which critics give in support of their value-judgements. 
One might say that the goodness of some poetry is widely recognized 
and that what is then interesting, or in dispute possibly, is not the evalua- 
tion but the various and diverse reasons which different critics urge in 
support of an evaluation widely accepted. If no one seriously contends 
the greatness of Shakespeare’s art, then what is of interest in the criticism 
of Shakespeare are not psychological devices designed to get the reader 
to accept what is already accepted but questions about what makes for 
this greatness which all acknowledge. Do we go for an answer to 
Bradley, for example, or to L. C. Knights? On an emotivist account of 
criticism one could not take this sort of interest, for the value of criticism 
could be only of a merely instrumental kind. 

It might be otiose, then, to assert at the Yeats congress that Yeats is a 
good poet, but it will not be futile to discuss the possible reasons which 
can be adduced in support of this estimate. An emotivist account of 
criticism could not make room for such discussion, which is essentially 
reflective whilst emotivism takes a somewhat pragmatic view of the 
nature of reasons. Furthermore, emotivism as an analysis of criticism 
would confuse discussions about the merits of a poem with injunctions 
to read it, and tells us nothing about what it is for a poem to have merit. 
Indeed a poem’s merits ought to be advanced as the reason for reading it, 
but this need not be so on the view that reasons are related psycho- 
logically and not logically to value-judgements. 

How does Hare’s account of value-judgements as applied to aesthetics 
fare This amounts to the question whether such judgements in 
aesthetics are prescriptive and universalizable. I shall take it that a pre- 
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scriptive judgement is one which specifies which particular, in a given 
situation, is to be chosen. In ethics such particulars typically are actions. 
In aesthetics one such class of particulars would seem to be works of art. 
When I say therefore that Constable’s Wivenhoe Park is a good painting, 
in what sense, if any, is it being specified to be chosen, and from among 
what alternative particulars? If this question cannot be answered, then 
there will be value-judgements in aesthetics of which a prescriptivist 
account cannot be given. It seems plausible in some cases that judge- 
ments of the goodness of a work of art could be analysed prescriptively, 
namely in those cases where we can point to a ‘reviewing’ use of ‘good’. 
Judgements about the badness of Woodbine Willie’s poetry might have 
some effect on which books we choose from the library shelf and on 
which we leave undisturbed—though clearly any prescriptivist account 
of the meaning of ‘good’ in situations where people’s behaviour is to be 
identified as the acceptance of advice tendered in the form of judge- 
ments about the goodness or badness of some work would have to take 
account of some large assumptions concealed in this too simple sketch. 

Philosophers in recent years have tried to compare the activities of art 
critics with the procedures followed by judges in show rings or at 
flower shows, with the business of handing out verdicts, prizes or 
grade-awards.* Now there might be something in these procedures just 
comparable to the judgement of art when it comes closest to such activi- 
ties. Consider, for example, the work of hanging committees: here, to 
say that a painting is a bad one is to prescribe that it shall not hang on 
the exhibition wall. But the cases where prescriptivism might most ob- 
viously apply, since choices quite literally are made, are not typical of the 
usual kinds of interest in art. Suppose, for example, I visit a gallery in the 
company of a friend to whom I remark upon the badness of a painting 
by Alma-Tadema there displayed. How can this remark be regarded as 
prescriptive? I cannot see what choice I have made in this situation, or 
what choice I am counselling others to make, unless it is some such 
command as: ‘let this painting of Alma-Tadema’s not be looked at!’ 
Certainly there are circumstances in which the remark on the badness 
of Alma-Tadema’s painting might have this force, and we have already 
considered such cases. Yet to insist that the remark, to be meaningful, 
must always have such a force is to appeal to the curious principle: ‘one 
ought to avoid looking at bad paintings’. For one thing, the ‘ought’ is 
out of place here. Who would want to look at bad art? The principle is 
curious though for reasons we shall see hereafter. 

For someone to be said to have made a choice it must be possible to 
specify which particulars he has accepted and which he has rejected. It 
must be possible moreover to give an account of precisely what this 
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acceptance and rejection consist in. In typical cases of choosing it is pos- 
sible to give criteria of acceptance and rejection which are in part be- 
havioural, but in aesthetics one often accepts or rejects a work of art only 
in a metaphorical sense of those terms. When I claim a painting of 
Alma~Tadema’s to be a bad painting I am not necessarily advising people 
to avoid it; I may be warning them of the character of the painting they 
would see if they were to look at it. No doubt I am claiming the agree- 
ment of everyone with my assessment of the painting, to take one of 
Kant’s points about the nature of aesthetic judgement. But this pre- 
supposes an invitation to look at the work, and no more involves the 
guiding of someone’s choice than do the demands for agreement im- 
plicit in our statements of fact. How the remark is to be analysed depends 
upon such factors as the status of the person who makes it and how much 
experience of art the persons have to whom the remark is addressed. 
Someone, however, might say that in judging Alma-Tadema’s 
painting to be bad one is choosing standards by which to value paintings; 
but even allowing for a satisfactory way of dealing with the problem of 
the non-comparability of works of art, I cannot see that the choosing of 
such standards can be understood in terms of someone’s behaviour or 
reactions. This requirement must be met unless the choosing is to be 
suspected as idle or sham-choosing. In ethics we can tell a man’s choices 
by what he does, but in aesthetics, where there is the contemplation of 
the perceptual aspects of particulars for their own sake, to contemplate a 
particular is not necessarily to make a choice of any kind. Aesthetics 
sometimes is a matter of experiences which befall one, of perceptions 
which occur, and in these contexts the acceptance or rejection of what is 
experienced cannot therefore be described as choice. Much aesthetic life 
is discovering or discerning the look of particulars regardless of whether 
or not one is deliberately looking for such aspects. I contemplate a parti- 
cular and find it to have a certain look, however good or bad I judge it 
to be. Hampshire, in a justly influential paper, notes that in aesthetics 
there is no necessity to choose.’ I am inclined to go further and to say 
that there may be ‘choosing’ but no choosing. The relevance of the 
notion of choice to discussions of the nature of value-judgements is this. 
Hare has claimed that value-language is devised to meet those situations 
in which we need to make choices.® But if we can show that the aesthetic 
goodness of something cannot always be understood in terms of choice, 
if indeed that sense cannot always be made of choice here, then no 
exclusively prescriptivist account of aesthetic goodness is possible. 
Certainly it is possible to characterize the practical exercise of mount- 
ing an exhibition or some aspects of the role of a gallery director in 
terms of making choices. Equally, by ‘reviewing’ uses of ‘good’, our 
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attention can be directed to particulars which promise rich possibilities 
of aesthetic enjoyment. But this notion, like that already mentioned of 
literary merit, has itself normative significance not to be prescriptively 
explained. The notion of the aesthetic worth of x cannot be identified 
with the command to look at x. But isn’t the judgement that Mary 
Coleridge’s poetry is bad prescriptive? It may not prescribe action of any 
kind, unless perhaps to a publisher, but doesn’t it prescribe a reaction? 
Though not a recommendation to do anything, isn’t it still a com- 
mendation or condemnation of some kind? Are we not saying perhaps: 
‘if you do read these poems, note how bad they are’? There is an 
interesting contrast with moral judgement here. We cannot say: ‘if you 
cheat the old woman of her savings, note what a wicked thing this would 
be to have done’. We forbid it to be done. In this respect aesthetic and 
moral judgements are not comparable, for one can only find out the 
aesthetic badness of something by looking at it. Thus one could not hold 
the principle that one ought to avoid looking at aesthetically bad parti- 
culars, since this would presuppose someone’s having found a particular 
to be aesthetically bad and so to have laid himself open to a breach of the 
principle. One could of course hold some less general principle such as: 
‘be guided by experts in your choice of particulars for aesthetic con- 
templation’. But the role of experts in aesthetic matters raises some large 
questions which cannot be dealt with here, except to note that such a 
principle clearly is not binding and that to accept it without reservation 
would be to delay the day when one might oneself become expert in 
aesthetic discrimination. 

There is no objection to interpreting the use of ‘good’ in the ‘re- 
viewing’ case imperatively, except that the issue between emotivism 
and prescriptivism would then have to be decided. Is a reviewer advising 
or persuading people to read the work he praises as ‘good’? Put this way 
the answer is painfully obvious that it depends on the particular review. 
Indeed if recent philosophical accounts of the meaning of ‘good’ were 
seen not as rival theories but as sketches for different uses of ‘good’, it 
would be possible to find passages from criticism some of which would 
illustrate prescriptivism, others emotivism, and still others which grade. 
But then the. various uses of ‘good’ in criticism would cease to be of 
philosophical interest, though such interest could be restored in a 
number of ways. It could be asked whether works of art are the sort of 
thing which can be graded; or noted that regardless of whether the 
expression ‘a good work of art’ can be interpreted emotively, prescrip- 
tively or whatever, an account of artistic or literary merit which occa- 
sions such remarks would still remain to be given. 

I do not deny that we have aesthetic preferences, only that it would be 
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fruitless to go to recent moral philosophy for an account of them. To 
have a preference is not necessarily to exercise it. To prefer Hardy’s 
poetry to his novels is not to have chosen the one and to have rejected 
the other, as would have to be the case if the judgement expressing the 
preference were construed as prescriptive, that is as choice-guiding. 
Nowell-Smith observes that in a world where there was no choosing 
there could be no appraising or grading.® I maintain of such a world that 
though there could be no grading there could be appraising. Consider a 
preference for one view over another. Suppose a room has windows in 
two walls which give on to dissimilar views. From one we see across 
pastures to distant hills, from the other.a cabbage plot and a row of new 
bungalows. We might say that the view from one window is better than 
the view from the other. Can my belief that one view is better be tested 
by my behaviour? In ethics actions speak louder than words, but is this 
necessarily so in aesthetics? Must I always be found gazing from one 
window and never from the other, must I curtain off the worse view, or 
can I be said to prefer one view to the other without taking any such 
steps? Can’t I just report that one view is better than the other without 
this ever showing up in my conduct, as such preferences would have to 
show up in those aspects of my conduct judged morally? Aesthetic pre- 
ferences indeed can affect our actions, but this is different from identify- 
ing them. My host might say: “Bring your tea across to this window, the 
view is better from here!’ Choosing a spot where one is to eat one’s tea 
is not to make an aesthetic choice but to make a choice which can take 
aesthetic considerations into account. Hare is fully aware of course that 
aesthetic considerations are not of overriding importance in conduct, 
and that people can continue to have aesthetic preferences even if for 
various reasons they cannot act in accordance with them.” But if it is 
possible to have an aesthetic preference without exercising it, how can 
such preferences be analysed prescriptively, that is in terms of choices 
people do or could make? The ‘could’ is important here, for Hare 
would hold that a preference never exercised, as opposed to not exer- 
cised on this occasion because of the exigency of the situation, was not a 
preference at all. Indeed he is seeking a prescriptive account of aesthetic 
goodness when he writes that we should not speak of good sunsets un- 
less the decision had sometimes to be made whether to go to the window 
to look at the sunset." I suppose it is possible to decide whether to look 
at a sunset (on what aesthetic grounds would one decide against looking 
at it?). But this seems to be more exceptional than typical. Typically, I 
happen to see the sunset and discover it to be a good sunset. If one can 
forget Oscar Wilde’s observation that it is old fashioned to admire sun- 
sets, and if one can neglect one’s embarrassment at the solemnity of 
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Hare’s idea of advising someone to look at a sunset, its goodness seems to 
have to do with how it looks rather than that it ought to be looked 
at. 

According to prescriptivism to say that an action is wrong is to forbid 
people to perform that action. But what action does the judgement that 
Mrs. Craik is a bad novelist enjoin? It can function as a prescription. Ata 
meeting of literary dons it can express the prohibition: “Don’t put her on 
the syllabus!’ But the nature of the reasons for this prohibition, pre- 
sumably the poor literary quality of her work, must still be explained. 
We have argued that since every judgement of aesthetic goodness cannot 
be characterized as choice-guiding, prescriptivism therefore must be an 
incomplete account of aesthetic goodness. I suspect, however, that some 
critics have been inclined to look more metaphysically upon choice than 
I have been prepared to do. By this means the critic has been able to 
exercise that moralistic role he has sometimes been tempted to. Pre- 
scriptivism therefore could be imported into aesthetic analysis, but at the 
cost of treating choice metaphysically. To bring out this point let us 
consider the following contrast between moral and aesthetic judge- 
ments. If I say that there is nothing wrong in theft or in some actions 
commonly judged morally wrong, I am resisting the forbidding of 
what could be shown to injure people. In accepting or rejecting at least 
many moral principles (many and not all, so as not to go into the issues 
of utilitarianism) we are prescribing the prevention of harm and suffer- 
ing. In facing a moral problem we are asking, very roughly: ‘who 
stands to be harmed, and in what manner?’ But if I say of a bad novel 
that there is nothing wrong with it, no one who believes me is in any 
way harmed unless we introduce metaphysical claims, generally in a 
psychological disguise, such as the assertion that the reading and valuing 
of a bad novel will damage one’s sensibility or interfere with one’s 
mental development. Aesthetically bad art has sometimes seemed. to 
constitute a threat to people. If such harm could be empirically identi- 
fied, judgements about the badness of a work could more plausibly be 
seen as prescriptive. But then, of course, such evaluations would be 
prudential or moral, not aesthetic. For ‘aesthetic’ here refers to the gratui- 
tous business of appraising objects for their appearances, not their 
effects; that is to that conception of aesthetic which enabled Hampshire 
to see all attempts to assimilate aesthetic judgements to moral judge- 
ments as moralistic in spirit.* If such a tendency is to be found among 
certain critics, we may claim, what is undoubtedly true, that these 
critics have not been satisfied with the merely aesthetic role that Hamp- 
shire has reserved for them. How complete a prescriptive analysis of 
‘good’ in aesthetics is possible finally depends on how one resolves 
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normative questions about whether the critic’s role is to be restricted to 
the pointing out of particulars for aesthetic appraisal and enjoyment. 

Are aesthetic judgements universalizable? This doctrine holds that ifx 
is right, then anything like x in relevantly similar respects is also right." 
If one can evaluate works of art, universalizability is no less true of criti- 
cism. than of ethics, But if one is making an aesthetic appraisal of some- 
thing, whether or not a work of art, then the universalizability of the 
appraisal is of doubtful relevance. Sometimes I admire a view or the 
scent of a rose. In such cases I admire particulars: this scent, this view. 
There is a total aesthetic situation such that there is no occasion to com- 
pare the admired particular to other particulars. I do not admire on 
principle. For example, I do not admire views from cliffs above rivers, 
or maintain that such views are aesthetically good. What I admire is this 
view from Symonds Yat, or that view of Clifton Gorge. To admire one 
does not commit me to admiring the other. The oddness of Hare’s 
aesthetic principle: ‘one ought not to juxtapose scarlet and magenta’ is 
precisely that it cannot enunciate a principle. Imagine someone has 
placed a magenta cushion on a scarlet sofa. There is no reason why one’s 
aesthetic reactions to this might not change and vary. Granted the effect 
might generally seem hideous, nevertheless one might on occasions find 
the very clash of colour aesthetically exhilarating. I cannot bind myself to 
such a ‘principle’ because I cannot be sure that such a combination of 
colours will always seem hideous. Equally, I cannot be sure in ethics that 
I will always hold the same moral principle; yet it would be a gross 
misunderstanding of Hare’s position to suppose that universalizability 
does not allow for changes of principle. One of Hare’s main points in~ 
deed is that I modify my principles by making them more specific, but 
that this in no way interferes with their universalizability.15 For whereas 
‘stealing is wrong’ is universalizable, so also is ‘stealing is wrong, except 
in cases where the action is to alleviate starvation’, or whatever principle 
one is prepared to commit oneself to. In ethics the exceptions can be 
built into principles as universalizable modifications, but is this the case 
with matters of taste? Well, I used to admire El Greco but now I have 
grown tired of his paintings. Can one just say that one’s taste has changed, 
however? Such a claim amounts to a refusal to give reasons for the 
change. In ethics if one’s change of mind is not to be capricious but is to 
be a change in principles, reasons must be given. Undoubtedly reasons 
in aesthetics are sometimes given. El Greco once seemed profound, but 
now his work appears insipid.’ But must I be able to give reasons for my 
tastes and for changes in taste? I do not think so, since changes of taste 
can be inarticulate. I don’t know why I’ve turned against having 
flowering plants in the room, I just have. I don’t know why I dislike a 
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certain image in a friend’s poem, I just do dislike it. But even where we 
can give a reason for a change of taste this is not comparable to giving a 
reason for a change of principle, for the very business of describing the 
change of taste is to justify it (it seemed protound, but now appears 
insipid). As we shall argue, terms like ‘profound’ are already or irre- 
ducibly appraisive. Following Kant, universalizability in aesthetics per- 
haps amounts to the requirement: ‘let everyone admire this x’ and not: 
‘let everyone admire this x and anything relevantly similar to it’, In 
order to determine what is relevantly similar different particulars would 
have had to have been inspected; but such inspection, if it is to be aes- 
thetic, will lead us to concentrate on the characteristics of a particular 
and to forget its possible similarity with other particulars. In aesthetics to 
go from the particular to the general is to go in the wrong direction.” 

Certain confusions in aesthetics could be avoided if a distinction were 
drawn between appraisal and evaluation. It must be acknowledged that 
this distinction is not generally marked, and indeed is often denied. The 
Oxford English Dictionary, for example, defines evaluation as the action 
of appraising. But ‘to appraise something’ suggests scrutinizing, inspect- 
ing or sizing it up with a view to discerning the character of the object 
appraised. To appraise is to be concerned with a particular without being 
concerned with other particulars. To evaluate something, by contrast, is 
to compare it with other particulars within a class. It is to order two or 
more particulars within that class in terms of the relation of ‘better than’. 
Evaluation entails appraisal of particulars but appraisal of particulars 
does not entail their evaluation, does not that is require the comparing 
of that particular as better or worse than others of its class. I can appraise 
x without its having to be the case that any choice or preference is 
thereby made or expressed. Aesthetic appraisal is appraisal from a cer- 
tain point of view, though there is disagreement about how this 
aesthetic point of view is to be characterized. Critical evaluation is not 
evaluation from a point of view, since there is no one task to be speci- 
fied as the critical task. ‘Critical refers to what is being evaluated, 
namely works of art, and not to a method of approach. In evaluating 
works of art, that is in ranking one as better than another, not only 
aesthetic considerations may be involved. The degree to which they are 
involved depends upon the extent to which a work of art is regarded as 
and only as an aesthetic object. Thus aesthetic moralism such as Tolstoy’s 
evaluates. works of art without appeal to aesthetic considerations. 
Aestheticism such as Wilde’s; on the other hand, would maintain that 
only aesthetic considerations, traditionally identified with beauty, are 
relevant to the appreciation of works of art. “Art for art’s sake’ would be 
less misleadingly described as ‘art for aesthetics’ sake’. It is not surprising, 
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then, to find that any position which identifies a work of art with an 
aesthetic object denies that the critic’s function is to grade works of art. 
His job rather is to appraise and enjoy them. Hampshire takes such a 
view that the critic’s task is to appraise works of art, though he never 
explicitly condemns the notion of evaluation for he never quite decides 
between the thesis that critics need not evaluate works of art and the 
stronger thesis that they must not evaluate them.1® He writes that 
grading is inessential to works of art, but should have added the quali- 
fication ‘inessential to works of art considered only as aesthetic objects’. 
For he fails to see just how controversial his ideal of the irresponsible 
spectator is. We have only to think for a moment of the history of 
artistic criticism to see how few critics have in fact regarded works of 
art only as aesthetic objects, that is as objects to be appraised solely for 
their aesthetic qualities. Indeed some of the controversies to which the 
arts give rise, such as formalism versus representationalism, or doctrines 
of art for art’s sake, are really about the question whether a work of art 
is an object exclusively for aesthetic appreciation. 

How further may appraisals be distinguished from evaluations? 
Consider the appraisal Helen Knight makes of Cézanne’s painting The 
Green Jar.*° She writes: 

Suppose I say that Cézanne’s ‘Green Jar’ is a good picture and someone asks me 
‘why? or ‘what do you mean?’ I should answer by describing it. I should point out a 
number of facts about its organization, for example: that apple is placed so that it 
exactly balances the main mass on the right; the lines of tablecloth, knife, and 


shadows repeat each other; the diagonal of the knife counteracts the diagonals of the 
shadows. All these objects, I might continue, are exceedingly solid and the shadows 
exceedingly deep—each thing ‘ts infallibly in its place’. I might point out a number 
of important problems that Cézanne has solved; for example, that he combines a 
geometrical scheme with the variety we get in natural appearances. And finally I 
might allude to the profundity and gravity of the picture. In this description I have 
pointed out criterion-characters, the ‘Green Jar’ is good because it possesses them. 


The author of this appraisal wrongly describes it as an evaluation, and 
misdescribes characteristics such as ‘each thing infallibly in its place’ as 
criteria. Such a feature belongs to the character of this particular paint- 
ing. It is not a criterion since we cannot have criteria for judging one and 
only one particular. Criteria are for judging classes of particulars. If 
‘each thing is infallibly in its place’ is a criterion of what makes a certain 
painting a good one, then any painting which satisfies this description 
must be good. This is what the concept of a criterion commits us to. But 
we do not have an instance of a criterion here, since such notions as 
“each thing infallibly in its place’ can only be fully understood when the 
paintings they describe are contemplated. It has been noticed that ex- 
pressions used in talk about the arts are only completed in their meaning, 
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as it were, when the features they describe are contemplated. What 
perhaps has not been stressed is a consequence of this view, namely that 
such notions cannot serve as evaluative criteria. There are not conditions, 
which can be specified prior to inspecting the work, which if satisfied, 
will make it true that that work exhibits, say, a balancing of masses.* 
But in evaluative procedures we must be’ able to specify conditions 
which objects must satisfy in advance of inspection. Thus when apple- 
grading I can say that if the next apple I pick up is not less than 24 
inches in diameter, and satisfies other specified requirements, then it 
must be placed in the super-grade category.*? But what characteristics 
must the next painting I look at have in order to be placed in the 
appropriate category? Evaluative criteria can be specified prior to our 
inspecting a particular individual. In this sense they are a priori. But in 
Mrs. Knight’s example characteristics are discovered which could not 
have been specified prior to inspecting the work: The work is being 
appraised, not evaluated. To appraise a particular is to describe it, and the 
description can only follow the inspection we make of the work. In this 
sense appraisal is a posteriori. 

We suggested that one can appraise a particular without evaluating it, 
that is without saying whether it is better or worse than comparable 
particulars. It might be argued that though appraisals cannot be identi- 
fied with evaluations, they do imply evaluations. Consider the following 
appraisal of a work of art: “As for Michelangelo—he lived to paint the 
dyspeptic, overtrained athletes who fill his Wagnerian “Last Judge- 
ment”’.’* This suggests that Michelangelo had produced better paintings 
in his time and tells us perhaps what it is that makes his later work 
inferior, that is worse than his earlier. But at most such evaluations are 
only hinted at and suggested. The purpose of the judgement is not to 
assert an evaluation but to disparage a particular painting; though the 
disparagement has point because most people would rate the work 
highly. Note, however, that though people might rate the work highly, 
this is not the same as rating it more highly than, that is better than, 
some other work. But is it necessary that an appraisal should always, at 
least implicitly or covertly, suggest an evaluation? Let us consider some 
cases. Suppose that as an old-fashioned parent I regard Black as an unsuit- 
able man for my daughter’s hand. There may be no rival suitor around 
to allow the claim that Black would make a worse husband than, say, 
White. I can assert only that Black would make a bad husband. In 
objecting to Black, however, even though no rival suitor White has 
presented himself, must I not have an idea of what kind of man would 
make a better husband: than Black? Not necessarily. I know that any 
man with Black’s qualities would make a bad husband; but apart from 
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insisting therefore upon a man without such qualities I may not know 
what positive qualities the right man must have. Suppose I decide that a 
certain piece of wood I have in my possession is unsuitable for the 
garage door I wish to make. Does this appraisal imply a hypothetical 
evaluation? I can reject it on its own merits, as aestheticians say, without 
comparing it to other pieces of wood. For one thing, I don’t have an- 
other piece. But again don’t I have to have in mind what sort of piece, 
were it available, would be better for the job? Well, apart from knowing 
that this piece of wood is no good, I may not know what sort of piece 
would be suitable. Of course the timber merchant could tell me, but 
whether or not my appraisal of the piece of timber in my possession 
implies an evaluation, except negatively, depends upon now expert or 
knowledgeable I am about timber. 

In aesthetics we value rather than evaluate. We value Heine for his 
lyricism, Hardy for his awkward honesty, just as we value Jones for his 
enthusiasm or Smith for his resourcefulness. This might suggest the 
evaluative judgement that Smith will be a better man to have around in 
a crisis than Bloggs who is a nervous fellow; but in assessing Smith’s 
virtues we are concerned only to describe his character and not to 
specify what makes him better or worse than other men. Our appraisals 
can tacitly suggest such evaluative comparisons, but it is not their 
purpose to assert them. 

We doubt then whether contemporary accounts of the meaning of 
moral judgements can have much applicability to aesthetics. Reac- 
tionary as it may seem, it is if we turn to more traditional approaches to 
moral theory than we see similarities with aesthetics which the con- 
temporary approach to ethics obscures. Consider Hume’s moral theory, 
for example, and not Hume as once viewed by the emotivists. Hume’s 
theory, being more concerned with character than with duty, with 
virtue more than with obligation, allows for the appraisal of men and of 
works of art, for the disinterested contemplation of the virtues and 
flaws of each. On his approach similarities between persons and works of 
art begin to show up which make more plausible a common treatment 
of moral and aesthetic judgement. What promises a less favourable appli- 
cation to aesthetics are moral theories concerned mainly with duty and 
obligation. Clearly Kant saw this, in view of the quite distinct treatment 
of moral and aesthetic judgements which he offers. But how is Hume’s 
account of vice and virtue adaptable to aesthetics? Hume claimed that: 
‘we do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it pleases: But in 
feeling that it pleases after such a particular manner, we in effect feel that 
it is virtuous’.*® If we replace the term ‘character’ by the term ‘aesthetic 
object’. and if for ‘virtuous’ we read ‘good’, then we have the view that 
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has been implicit in most of my objections to the applicability of pre- 
scriptivism to aesthetic judgement. Namely, aesthetic merit is a percep- 
tion of the mind and not, for example, an inference. The aesthetic good- 
ness of a thing is recognized and not argued to nor argued for. Aesthetic 
appraisals are not inferences but perceptions which people can be got to 
share in the kinds of way illustrated by Sibley.** Indeed I doubt whether 
sense can be made of the notion of an aesthetic argument unless it is 
understood as argument about the correctness of an aesthetic appraisal. 
Philosophers have often spoken of aesthetic arguments when what they 
were referring to was something quite distinct, namely critical argu- 
ments about works of art. For we must not suppose that critical argu- 
ments necessarily are to be identified with aesthetic appraisals, nor that 
such appraisals are themselves to be regarded as inferences. To adapt a 
point from Wittgenstein, the reasons that figure in my appraisal of a 
work are in the nature of further descriptions of the object.” 

It might be objected that I am confusing appraisals with descriptions, 
a confusion which is unforgivable in view of all that has been said in 
ethics against confusing statements of value with statements of fact. I am 
indeed advocating aesthetic naturalism, as indeed I suspect was Hume, 
his famous ‘law’ notwithstanding. Dorothy Walsh has noticed that 
many judgements in criticism, for example: ‘this poem is witty’, can be 
seen neither as straightforward statements of fact nor as statements of 
value.?® She classifies such judgements as ‘descriptive-valuational’. But 
rather than postulate such hybrids it would be better merely to charac- 
terize such discourse as appraisive. This would be to deny that it can be 
dichotomized into statements of fact and of value, between which 
classes the nature of the logical connexion then becomes an unfathom- 
able mystery. Aesthetic appraisal is not inferential discourse in which an 
inexplicable move is made from value-free statements of fact to value~ 
conclusions. An aesthetic appraisal rather is a description employing a 
certain order of concepts. There is, for example, no value-free way of 
setting out the aesthetic aspects of a cricket match. Either one offers an 
aesthetic description of the game, which is necessarily appraisive, or one 
abandons the aesthetic viewpoint. Suppose I describe a bowler’s per- 
formance as clumsy or exciting. This is to appraise the game aesthetically, 
as a spectacle. I can purge my description of its appraisive terms, but at 
wie cost of giving up the aesthetic point of view. I can, for example, 
describe the afternoon’s events in the language of physics, which would 
be to refuse to describe the game aesthetically. Aesthetic descriptions are 
irreducibly appraisive, which is not surprising since their whole point is 
to describe what is valued and enjoyed. Since such appraisals are descrip- 
tions, not inferences, no move is being made from premises of one 
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logical order to conclusions of another. The bowler’s clumsiness is an 
aspect of what is seen. It is not inferred from what we see. 

J. L. Evans in his attack on grading observed that aesthetic excellence 
is embodied in works of art in a multiplicity of ways.?° In contrasting 
appraisals with evaluations we have attempted to take that metaphor 
literally. In evaluative procedures it must be possible to specify prior to 
the inspection of particular individuals in what respects they are to be 
compared. We must be able to say what we are looking for. On the 
other hand, in making appraisals, as in aesthetics, we can only look to 
see what excellence is embodied in a work. A colloquial way of ques- 
tioning if something has such excellence is to remark: ‘I don’t know 
what you see in it?” To value people or works of art is to say what we 
see in them, and what we see is reported appraisively. 

It should now be possible to say why recent accounts of moral judge- 
ments, in particular prescriptivism, are not applicable to some kinds, at 
least, of aesthetic judgement, namely to those we call aesthetic appraisals. 
First such theories as presciptivism are anti-naturalistic in the sense that 
they are designed to take account of the gap between statements of fact 
and evaluative conclusions. Aesthetic appraisals allow for no such gap, 
since they are descriptions which are irreducibly appraisive. Purge an 
aesthetic description of its appraisive character, and it ceases to be an 
aesthetic description. Secondly, the analysis of moral terms is offered as 
a preliminary to theories about the rationality of moral inferences. Since 
aesthetic appraisals are not inferences, prescriptive accounts of aesthetic 
goodness could not be preludes to accounts of rationality in aesthetics. 
What is of interest are the perceptions appraisals report, not whether 
appraisals are valid or invalid inferences. 

There is aesthetic appraisal but no such category as artistic or critical 
appraisal. Dresses, cars and works of art can all be appraised aesthe- 
tically, but not all appraisals of these objects need be aesthetic appraisals. 
Just as there can be many ways of appraising a person, and not all of 
them are moral appraisals, so there can be ways of appraising a work of 
art which are not all aesthetic. Not all appreciations of art are aesthetic 
appreciations, but whether the only proper appreciation of a work of 
art is an aesthetic appreciation is a complex normative question. It 
should be seen as such and not obscured by a tendency in modern 
aesthetics to close the question by identifying works of art with aesthetic 
objects. My own view is that works of art must minimally be fit objects 
of aesthetic appreciation, but the ‘minimally’ allows for a good deal else 
besides. Works of art, like people, can be loved. To love, in part, is to 
value and to admire. One cannot love the worthless. We have not said 
what aesthetic worth is, but have shown, negatively that it cannot be 
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adequately accounted for by imperatival analyses of value-judgements. 
I resent the claim that what is said of moral judgements may mutatis 
mutandis be said of aesthetic judgements.’ The repudiation of this view 
requires the recognition of a contrast between appraisal and evaluation 
and the acknowledgement that there is a normative question to be 
answered—lIs the proper appreciation of a work of art solely an aesthetic 
one? The history of criticism illustrates a variety of replies which it 
would be foolish to ignore because of the fiats of theorists who begin by 
identifying works of art with aesthetic objects. Discussion not stipula- 


tion is wanted here. 
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No AESTHETIC problems are simple, but those of literature present special 
difficulties. That literary critics have tended to shy away from them is, 
however, probably due not solely to the intricate nature of the working 
but also to the unpalatable nature of the answers. 

The most basic of these problems—and the key to their solution— 
seem to spring from the interanimation of material and immaterial 
worlds in the literary experience—a fact sufficient in itself to account for 
that sense of almost theological dilemma which has long haunted critical 
theory. It lurks behind the recurrent opposition of Platonic and Aristo- 
telian criticism, and obliquely affects even the most pragmatic of critics: 

He that can take the stage at one time for the palace of the Ptolomies, may take it in 
half an hour for the promontory of Actium 


wrote Dr. Johnson with sturdy commonsense, sweeping the doctrine of 
the Unities into Criticism’s out-tray. And, he went on: 
where is the absurdity of allowing that space to represent first Athens, and then 


Sicily, which was always known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, but a modern 
theatre? 


Rather inconsistently, however—perhaps when his commonsense was 
losing the endless battle with his neurosis—he also recorded his un- 
willingness to bear the pity and terror of the last scenes of Lear for a 
second time, and thus left open the question of detachment or involve- 
ment. 

Indeed the truth is that Johnson’s invaluable critical service was per- 
formed under the aegis of an over-simple theory. Why not abandon 
costumes and scenery as well as the Unities if there’s no illusion anyway? 
And if there is no illusion why should Brecht and, more subtly, Shake- 
speare feel the need for alienation devices? Moreover what do we receive 
from a play (a novel or a poem) if we don’t participate in it? And how 
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can we participate if no illusion is created? (But perhaps only naive 
audiences become fully involved, and thereby lose the chance of aes- 
thetic appreciation?) In practice we seem to be sometimes much more 
involved than Johnson suggests (save when speaking of Lear); some- 
times, on the other hand, much aware of the theatre and the fictionality 
of the performance; but mostly—at any rate with major plays—at once 
involved and contemplative. The achievement of this complex effect 
(one of the last refinements of art) appears to be largely dependent on a 
capacity to exploit certain characteristics of Style and Time. 

Trying to find an adequate formula to summarize it reveals just how 
complex the effect is. Even a basic discussion of what happens at the per- 
formance of a literary work—whether dramatic, narrative or lyric, by 
others or by oneself in silent reading—is found to involve at least the 
author’s fictional content and formal time-structure, the audience’s ex- 
perience of real time and fictional time, of the real and fictional situations, 
and the audience’s (partly aesthetic) appreciation. ‘Author/Times/ 
Audience = Distance’ perhaps contains enough terms to do it—but 
only by exploiting an ambiguity, implied by the capital T. Since even 
basic discussion involves so many items, it would obviously not be in- 
appropriate to interpret the equation as ‘Author + Times + Audience 
= (Aesthetic) Distance’. But as much that has to be spoken of successively 
occurs simultaneously, and as the simultaneous interaction of the 
elements creates a total experience greater than the sum of its parts, the 
idea of multiplication, “Author x Audience...’ would also be appro- 

riate. 

Accepted, this equation entails some unpalatable conclusions: realism 
turns out to be an aesthetic form of alienation technique; a coexistent 
awareness of the real world to be a necessary condition for appreciating 
worlds of fiction; and modern philistines to have been more justified 
than sophisticates. Rejected, however, it leaves unanswered a number of 
difficult questions in literary criticism and aesthetics—in particular the 
questions of how we accept as lifelike novels, plays or films whose time- 
structure is clearly not synchronous with that of life, how we manage 
to combine—as we usually should and sometimes do—vital participation 
with critical detachment, and how in the complexity of the literary ex- 
perience aesthetic pleasure may depend on artful form being combined 
with humdrum content. 

In understanding this interanimation of disparates, aesthetic and tem- 
poral concerns—much neglected in current criticism—turn out to be 
crucial. The accompanying diagram shows graphically how they are 
related to each other and to everything else. 

It is by now a commonplace of criticism that literary fictions are 
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phantoms; their material existence is insignificant—mere marks on 


paper, vibrations in air—their significant existence is immaterial. They 
formed’); and the main business of criticism is to try to ensure that 
what does take place is roughly what ought to take place, to see that 
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interpretation and appreciation are not merely private and eccentric, 

What takes place, then, is necessarily interior, but a proper interior 
appreciation is grounded in the world of available experience. As the 
taking place is not separable from the appreciating ; two worlds, fictional 
and real, are in simultaneous interaction. So in a right performance, by 
an audience of one, of the shortest lyric poem a complex situation results 
which is essentially the same as that operating in the theatre (Blake’s Sick 
Rose would be eccentrically interpreted as either a poem about gardening 
or a poem about a girl called Rose, but a more central interpretation— 
involving jealousy amongst other things—would require some acquain- 
tance with roses and women). Criticism must balance the re-creative 
interiority of the literary work, as it comes into significant being in per- 
formance, against Johnson’s undeveloped perception of the importance 
of the Outer Situation, the shared world. The diagram—which relates 
the resulting compound situation to aesthetics effects and aesthetic 
effects to time-structures—is more easily applied to drama and narra- 
tives, though in principle it applies equally to lyrics (where images and 
the writer’s persona replace characters). 

This scheme represents the critically desirable, but not invariable, state 
of affairs during a literary performance. The area of overlap between the 
world of the audience and the world of art may, of course, increase to 
the point of total eclipse. We are then entirely swallowed by the work 
of art, becoming, in effect, extras in the fictional cast, en soi, thinglike, 
and incapable of a placing judgement of content (the ‘what’) or of an 
aesthetic contemplation of form (the ‘how’) or, equally aesthetic, a con- 
templation of form in relation to content. A more likely, and less un- 
desirable, state of affairs in a farce than a comedy, a thriller than a 
tragedy. Indeed it is arguable that farces and thrillers fail unless they are 
at all events nearly all-engulfing (complete involvement, obviously, being 
nightmare). Fulfilling their nature, then, they inevitably fail as art, for 
works of art may be formally defined as those artefacts which give 
aesthetic pleasure. And this seems sufficient reason for the lower ranking 
traditionally given to farces and thrillers in the hierarchy of literary 
kinds. They demand not responsive effort from the audience but rather 
that it should abandon itself—but only superficially—in order to be 
swept along. 

That any possibility of judgement requires a certain ‘distance’ is self- 
evident, but that aesthetic appreciation is akin to judgement perhaps 
warrants further comment. Kant’s definition of aesthetic as non-utili- 
tarian pleasure, connected neither with morality nor with self-interest, 
and not springing direct from the nature of the content, seems ade- 
quately to pinpoint something important and distinguishable in artistic 
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experience, whether acquired or innate. In literary art the aesthetic, ` 
though the defining, is comparatively rarely the most important element, 
since meaning and emotion are primary in language. Nevertheless, 
aesthetic pleasure may sometimes result from the contemplation of pure 
form—the spiralling of a sestina’s elaborate rhyme-scheme or the per- 
mutations of a Restoration plot—though such pleasure from “composi- 
tion’ is the special province of painting and music. But aesthetic pleasure - 
from ‘complementarity’, the interrelationship of form and content, is 
particularly characteristic of literary art. Since any other literary 
aesthetic effects will be found to be minimal examples of one of these two 
kinds, it is evident that all aesthetic pleasure depends on formal percep- 
tions—and the perception of form is impossible if we are engulfed in 
the content (rolling in the aisles, chilled to the marrow, or naively 
writing advice to characters in TV serials such as Coronation Street). For 
aesthetic appreciation, as for judgement, we need to keep our distance; 
aesthetic pleasure, almost by definition, turns out to be the most judicial 
of the emotions. That is why a comedy can afford to offer it in compen- 
sation for being less funny than a farce, as it must be if its amusement is 
to be seen as purposive. 

There are, then, two good reasons for the crude alienation techniques 
of Brecht (mainly to encourage the duty of judgement) and the subtler 
ones of Shakespeare (for aesthetic effects allied with judgement)—tech- 
niques such as moving from prose to verse, referring to the stage during 
the play (‘All the world’s a stage’, ‘and these our actors, as I foretold 
you-—) or displaying disguise (most notably in the scene where the 
boy actor playing Rosalind in As You Like It is disguised as a youth 
playing at being Rosalind, so that the audience experiences the content 
while being aware of a boy playing a girl playing a boy playing a girl). 

Alienation acknowledges the fact, pace Dr. Johnson, that an audience 
left to itself may well forget that it is in a theatre, a cinema, a library. On 
the other hand if alienation effects are too successful the audience is given 
only the empty glass of pure form or the dusty answer of didacticism. In ` 
each case certain literary possibilities have been neglected, potential 
riches lost. Better works, by various means, achieve a nice balance be- 
tween participation in the Inner Situation, the world of the characters, and 
awareness of the Outer Situation, oneself and one’s own world, judi- 
ciously varying the degree of overlap according to the degree of involve- 
ment required as the work progresses. Without participation we shall 
not only be conscious of irrelevant elements of the Outer Situation and . 
bored by obtrusive techniques—as so often in ‘experimental’ works— 
but also be denied all that is most vital in the raw material for re-creative 
appreciation. The double idea in re-creation, in short, is wholly appro- 
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priate. On the other hand without awareness we shall not be superior 
to the characters, who of course don’t know they are in a play or novel: 
that is to say, are unaware of themselves as Form. If, however, we can 
share their life while being just sufficiently detached to see them also as 
components and expressions, then we get the best of both worlds 
(dramatic ironies, perceived significances, and aesthetic pleasures being 
the bonus added to interest deriving from the content). So both aliena- 
tion and involvement are essential to good fiction. But during the 
modern period alienation seems to have been a good deal the more risky. 
In a sense all modes, even realism—the most effectively engulfing— 
have built-in safeguards springing from the nature of style and of time- 
structure. Firstly, the mere fact of specialization, of using only words (or 
paint, or stone, or music) is itself somewhat alienating. Living an ex- 
perience we are usually unable to consider it or to appreciate it aestheti- 
cally, chiefly because too many sense-impressions are involved and 
` possible consequences are too personal and material. Removed, however, 
from the realm of action to the realm of words, it becomes the focus of 
a different sort of attention. Admittedly if the words are pretty ordinary, 
the effect is minimal. This explains the paradox of mediocre works 
tending to be those with the greatest power of totally eclipsing the 
Outer Situation. But if the degree of verbal skill in attaining an illusion 
of reality is sufficiently high, we can get aesthetic pleasure even from 
realism: not from the realities of the: content, but from the superb 
handling of language—a medium of vital importance to us, after all. The 
apparent paradox here is not to be explained by the notion of the artist 
cunningly including a bit of clever falsity in his realism while the hack 
just acts as a human tape-recorder, but simply by the concept of 
specialization, of putting what is eminently more than verbal into 
nothing more than words—but doing it better than the reader could. A 
totally new world is thus opened, though not one independent of the 
old. This explains why certain pieces of writing please although they tell 
us nothing new or strange, whose effect indeed depends on our knowing 
perfectly well already what is now being verbalized (‘the hither-and- 
thithering waters——’ Marvellous! But we've seen such waters with our 
own eyes, have to have seen them to appreciate the phrase. This is the 
pleasure of recognition in another form; as much of words as waters). 
Here we have the most basic of aesthetic effects, since the choosing of 
one way of putting what starts as the same content rather than another 
- way (‘the maplike Frisian’ rather than ‘one of those piebald cows’)—in a 
word, style—must be the most fundamental aspect of form; it begins 
with the first bit of texture, the first phrase, before any structural rela- 
tions have been set up. It follows from this that all those critics, over the 
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course of three thousand years, who have been so despised in the 
twentieth century for naively praising artists, and sometimes writers, for 
their wonderful skill in creating an illusion of reality may have been 
right, or not so wrong, after all. For note, they do praise the skill. It 
remains true, of course, that the aesthetic effects of non-realistic literature 
are likely to be more easily created and more clearly apprehended; for if 
the realist’s style draws more attention to itself than to the realities of the 
subject, the work must cease to seem lifelike, and therefore cease to 
count as realism. Nevertheless a master-illusionist, like the Joyce of 
Ulysses, may get the best of both worlds by superb control of style. In 
such cases the technique of realism can be claimed as the subtlest form of 
alienation. 

Now if skilful realism, or more imaginative mimetic* writing, brings 
the Inner Situation to life as phantasmal ‘proof on the pulses’, and simul- 
taneously distances it, as a perceptible verbal form (not a mere life- 
substitute), then it acts rather similarly to the usual form of time-struc~ 
turing (the second built-in safeguard against the more engulfing literary 
modes). Therefore a consequence of any work being a work of art as 
defined (p. 377) is that is must be characterized by a total irony: a formal 
irony analogous to the sporadic ‘dramatic irony’ which is connected 
with content. For in all irony, by definition, there is an interaction of 
disparate worlds similar to that desiderated for the literary experience in 
general. In both cases what should happen may not happen (hence the 
need for critics), Witness the prim old lady praising Mr. Gibbon for his 
pious footnotes. So if only one world ‘takes place,’ there can be no irony. 
But to see two worlds or two meanings is not enough, not enough even 
if both are seen together. We must see one while seeing through the other. 
In the case of dramatic irony we see through what the character believes, 
caged in the Inner Situation, to the true facts, which are usually derived 
from the Outer Situation (the Greek audiences’ knowledge of the 
Oedipus story, or our knowledge of the way certain fictional kinds 
always do turn out). Occasionally, of course, we know from within the 
action something the character doesn’t know (in which case we usually 
share the dramatic irony with some other character). Either way we see 
more than the character, because we know what’s coming next and he 
does not; for him his world is all content, whereas we also perceive it as 
form. 

The perception of style as form puts us in a position similarly godlike 

* The mimetic is here taken to be contrasted rather with the didactic than the unrealistic; 
so while all realism will be mimetic, not all mimesis will be realistic. A fantasy-world to 
be imaginatively ‘lived m’ would be an example of mimesis, though obviously not of 


realism. A fantasy-world to be read as allegory would be an example (in the main) of 
didacticism, not mimesis. 
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to that of dramatic irony but more sustained. We don’t merely see 
through what characters say, which is only sometimes less than we know, 
but through what they are, which is always less than we are, since we are 
living in two worlds not one. In relation to the phantom reality they 
constitute for us, we are pour soi; in relation to our reality, they are en 
soi. Such formal irony, being total and necessary, inherent in the nature 
of literary appreciation, has no name and is not normally apprehended 
so consciously as the contingent varieties, but its absence is a major cause 
of the darkness in cases of total’eclipse. Yet where style proves inadequate 
to prevent this fate there is always the second of the safeguards, time- 
structuring—a feature which shares so many of the ‘spatial’ peculiarities 
of the situational complex that it may serve as the final clue to the deli- 
cate ménage à trois of author, art and audience. 


No doubt it is obvious that putting into sequence, like putting into 
words, must have an alienating effect since the time of performance, 
even in the test-case of the most realistic works, never corresponds to 
the fictional period (and where it approximates to it, as in The Alchemist 

-and Ulysses, it does not run evenly in every part). The more interesting 
question, then, seems to be how a fiction ever does come to strike us as 
lifelike. Associated with this problem are the questions whether more 
ingenious time-structuring increases alienation (thus making a structural 
parallel to the textural effect of brilliant style), and whether there is an 
interaction of fictional time and real time akin to that of inner and outer 
situations (as there ought to be, since time seems integral with them). 

Carefully avoiding the logical trap of ‘isthe temptation to make 
time a sort of intangible existent, like an invisible conveyor belt—we 
can sensibly and minimally say: Time is a mode of measuring change, as 
metrics is a mode of measuring amounts. We invent clocks, as we invent 
foot-rules, when psychological and physiological estimates cease to be 
accurate enough. We have, then, two sorts of time: 

1. MECHANICAL (geographical, measured by alternation of 
light and darkness, the earth’s position; calendar, by days, weeks, 
etc.; and clock, by hands, radiation, growth-rings, etc.). ` 

2. PSYCHOLOGICAL (observational or interior; at its least pre- 
cise it may be reduced to a mere sense of beforeness, nowness, and 
afterness). 

Psychological time, of course, may be fast or slow in relation to mechani- 
cal time, but there is usually an interaction between the two (comparable 
to the way we live spatially, in both outer and inner situations during a 
literary performance). This GENERAL TIME, as we may call it, is 
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‘comparable’ because of certain oddities that make it so—in particular 
being objective in so far as we know but subjective in so far as we feel. 

Perhaps it is because we are habituated to live in a temporal medium 

composed of an intermingling of feelings of psychological sequence and 
partial awareness of mechanical chronology, that we are able to ‘correct’ 
after being engulfed in psychological time. Thus we readily accept, for 
instance, that out interior clocks have been fast or slow if exterior ones 
(or other events) tell us so; we don’t go to lunch as soon as we feel it’s 
been a long morning. On the other hand we do not so readily accept 
that ‘today’ is not today in Australia but tonight (by geographical time) 
and also tomorrow (by calendar time). Psychologically, our instinctive 
feeling that ‘now’ for us equals universal presentness carries greater weight 
than our knowledge of relativity. We feel that their ‘tomorrow’ is really 
‘now’ without daylight. This mixed attitude seems not only to account 
for much of what enables us to mingle inner situation and outer—thus at 
once feeling with and knowing about—but also to be the source of that 
psychological permissiveness which allows many modern authors to use 
time as if it were space. 

The traditional novelist uses serial time; the sequence of events is 
structured chronologically apart from trifling exceptions by way of 
flashback or retrospection. Experimental novelists (and some play- 
wrights) have realized, however, that as the art-world is merely a phan- 
tom reality there’s no law of nature to prevent them from using time 
artificially (and there’s no aesthetic objection to artificiality either, 
within reason; no one would claim that verse must be aesthetically in- 
ferior to prose, for instance; but rather the contrary). So novels like 
Ulysses, Point-Counter-Point, or The Alexandria Quartet treat time as if it 
were a deck of cards which can be shuffled at will. The most obvious 
advantage of this procedure is facility in producing striking juxta- 
positions—but this is a thematic rather than an aesthetic advantage. The 
most obvious disadvantage is the sacrifice of suspense; fugal novels 
depend more on theme than story, serial novels need not. 

Even in the serial novel however, time is not simple—but fortu- 
nately the complications are analogous to those of real time. First there 
is Author-time, the proportion of reading-time the writer allows to each 
period of his subject, giving let us say one chapter to the whole of the 
heroine’s girlhood and ten to the brief months of her courtship. The 
relationship between reading-time and subject-time, that is to say, is 
not a mechanically regular one, and therefore Author-time is the fic- 
tional equivalent of Psychological-time in life, and may be fast or slow 
in relation to Subject-time (the fiction period covered in hours, days, 
seasons or years, and thus the phantom equivalent of mechanical-time). 
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These correspondences are what allow the author to emphasize and 
diminish, manipulating audience response to his subject and theme, 
while still appearing lifelike if he wishes. Our knowledge that time goes 
evenly, moreover, is easily subordinated, owing to the habits of normal 
living in General-Time, to a participatory feeling for the living present- 
ness of each part of the text. Subordinated, not necessarily eliminated; we 
need not be engulfed by the temporal Inner Situation either. In time, as in 
space, we may be superior to the content, which cannot know it is being 
concertina’d. If we retain a vestigial sense of ‘correction’ by mechanical 
time (helped, perhaps, by slight stylistic alienation), we enjoy again the 
situation of godlike dominance, of being pour soi. And we again have 
the possibility of aesthetic pleasure: of complementarity in so far as the 
time-structure seems artfully matched with content, of composition in 
so far as it matches other aspects of structure or texture. 

Fugal works are more complex, since their overall time-structuring is 
contrapuntal, but each separate episode, of course, is serial. Within itself, 
therefore, every part may have the fullest realistic pull towards involve- 
ment (stylistic considerations apart). As wholes, however, fugal works 
are structurally much more alienating than serial ones. The risk they run 
is that of rendering form too obtrusive, and thus tipping over the com- 
plex situational balance needed for a rewarding performance. (The risk 
they never run is that of over-involvement, or total eclipse, the temporal 
safeguard in fugal works being strong enough to outweigh any other 
factors). The reward offered is an aesthetic perception more complex— 
and therefore less vulnerable to boredom on re-readings—than serial 
works can hope to compass, Not only is normal chronology, within 
episodes, played against fugal reshuffling in the whole, but also subject- 
time is played against real, psychological time (our awareness of before 
and after). The normal subject-time, A-B-C, of three sections of such a 
novel as, say Point-Counter-Point may have become in terms of structural 
author-time C-A-B; but of course we read C first, A next, and finally 
B—and only then, retrospectively, do we know the ‘true’ chronology. 
By that time, though, we have acquired an a-b-c chronology of our own, 
based on reading-order. We correct this, but not so as to correct it 
away, only so as to end with a more complex experience aC-bA-cB—an 
experience presumably rendered possible, against all apparent likelihood, 
because of our previous acclimatization in the duality of General Time. 


The circle can now be completed by briefly putting time-structuring 
"back where it belongs, in that variable area where Inner and Outer 
situations overlap—the crucible where formal appreciation, contentual 
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involvement and relevant aspects of paliyas are fused into one ex- 
perience. . 

Characters, and other elements of content, exist only in the Inner 
Situation. For them, therefore, subject-time is all. It may be formally 
fast or slow as mediated by the author, or even reshuffled, but they do 
not know it; for they cannot know themselves as Form. Being wholly 
in the world of art and moving there only from moment to moment, 
they cannot apprehend either style or time-structure. The audience in 
normal life is in the same case, but during the literary performance is 
given the godlike experience of being at once dominant over time, 
immanent and transcendent, and delighted and enlightened by creation. 
No wonder Arnold thought poetry would take over from religion—it 
certainly seems to offer the better illusion. 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
LECTURE MEETINGS FOR THE SESSION 1967—68 
Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each month at 7.45 p. m. at the 


Holborn Central Library, 32-38 Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. Members 
and their friends are welcome. 


Oct. 4 AESTHETICS AND THE DANCE Nicolas Dromgoole 
Nov. § IMPACT OF TAYLOR’S TRANSLATION OF PLOTINUS 
“CONCERNING THE BEAUTIFUL” Kathleen Raine 
Dec. 6 THE WORLD OF THE WORK OF ART R. K. Elliott 
Jan. 3 AESTHETIC CONCEPTS R. Meager 
Feb. 7 PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
Prof. Percy Johnson-Marshall 
March 6 THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EXPRESSION A. Main 
April 3. FILM: A VISUAL ART? Victor Perkins 
May I MUSIC SINCE SCHOENBERG: AESTHETIC EFFECTS A. J. A. Hutchings 
June § THE ANIMAL STYLE OF THE NORTHERN NOMADS E. D. Phillips 
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Towards a Psychology of Art. By RUDOLPH 
ARNHEIM. Faber & Faber. 1967. pp. viii 


-+ 369. sos. 


Ir was been said, or, ifnot, it ought to have 
been said, that when one hears the words 
“Psychology has shown . . .’ it is time to 
reach for one’s gun. This is the reaction 
that Rudolph Ambheim’s collected essays 
produces in at least one reader. It is difi- 
cult to see how in general any discoveries 
within the psychology of perception 
could provide anything in the way of 
ctiteria for artistic judgement, any more 
than empirical facts from within psycho- 
logy could provide criteria for moral 
judgement. And if the so-called facts are at 
the level of generality and necessity that 
they do seem relevant to such judgements, 
this is itself a reason for doubting their 
claim to be empirical. It has been main- 
tained, for example, that certain facts about 
what people can and cannot want may be 
relevant to moral judgement. Whatever 
one may think of this claim—and it is at 
least true that certain facts of this kind may 
make certain moral judgements irrelevant 
ot inappropriate—the facts in question are 
more plausibly to be considered as con- 
ceptual truths from the philosophy of 
mind than empirical facts from psycho- 
logy. 

I suspect that the situation is similar in 
aesthetics. Psychology can explain why we 
ace or hear something in one way rather 


than another; why our eyes are drawn, for 
example, to one part of a picture, or why 
we tend to overlook certain details. Such 
facts and such explanations may be part 
and parcel of the background of know- 
ledge which is relevant to an aesthetic 
judgement. They may reveal on occasion 
that, for example, an aesthetic effect is a 
mere trick. But that does not mean that the 
psychological findings in question in any 
way provide criteria for aesthetic judge- 
ment. On the other hand such alleged em- 
pirical facts as that we tend to look for 
structure in what we see or hear are 
dubiously empirical. (What else could it be 
supposed that we might do in the exercise 
of our perceptual faculties?) 

It seems to me that these tendencies are 
evident in Arnheim’s writings—the eleva- 
tion of supposed empirical findings into 
ctiteria for artistic judgement and the 
transmutation into a fact about the psycho- 
logy of perception of what is a condition 
of perception taking place at all—to men- 
tion only two such tendencies. As might be 
expected of a devoted adherent to the 
principles of Gestalt Psychology, the 
notions of form and structure are made to 
bear a very heavy weight in these essays. 
Thus we are told on p. 144 that structural 
features give ‘the character of generality to 
any percept’ and eliminate ‘the difference 
in principle between seeing an individual 
thing and seeing a kind of thing—the 


difference between percept and concept’. 
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It is not easy to see how this could be so. 
Why should the structure of a thing make 
it any less the individual thing that it is 
than any other features that it may possess? 
Armbheim’s move here is typical of many 
that he makes, in trying to put the weight 
in how we see things on to what is in some 
sense immediately grven in perception. 
Thus, again, in discussing Picasso’s Night- 
fishing at Antibes he says (p. 260): ‘The 
meaning of a work of visual art is con- 
tained in the properties of its shapes and 
colours. And there is no sense to those 
shapes and colours other than the meaning 
that they proclaim.’ I am not clear as to the 
exact sense of the last sentence, but the first 
seems highly dubious and it appears to be 
falsified by the fact that, in trying to bring 
out the significance of the painting, Arn- 
heim has to refer to such facts as that the 
picture was painted under the imminence 
of World War IL It does not appear, 
therefore, that ‘the notions of form and 
structure can do the work that he wishes 
them to do. On the other hand Amheim 
sometimes seems to speak in opposition to 
the point of view thar I have just been 
considering. In an essay at the beginning of 
the book (p. 10) he speaks of formal de- 
vices being submerged in the effect of a 
great work of art. “Good form does not 
show.’ But how can it help doing so if 
good form is a central feature of the dyna- 
mics of perception, something that governs 
how we see things? (Arnhem’s comments 
on music in this connexion, incidentally, 
are very odd. Why should not the sounds 
of the individual instruments or twelve- 
tone rows be evident to the listener? In- 
deed in some musical works it is essential 
that they should be. Surely something is 
lost to the hearer if he does not hear a 
canon as one. Consider the music of Anton 
Webern in this respect. Moreover, the 
complete submergence of formal devices 
in music at least, so that thty play no part 
in the auditory effect and cannot do so, is 
often rightly considered a defect in the 
work in question.) 


In some ways, however, it is not the 
notion of form as such that plays the most 
prominent theoretical part in these essays; 
it is that of isomorphism. Arnheim uses this 
notion in many ways as part of his pro- 
gramme of showing that how we see the 
different features in a work of art is deter- 
mined by the dynamics of the perceptual 
process, as he would put it, rather than by, 
say, convention, how we have learned to 
see or hear things or the meanings that we 
have come through experience to attach to 
their features. Arnheim’s preoccupations 
are predominantly with visual art since the 
bulk of Gestalt work on the psychology of 
perception has been concerned with vision, 
but that matters little for present purposes. 
I have argued in my Psychology of Percep- 
tion that the approach shows a misunder- 
standing of the concept of perception, a 
misunderstanding that can be brought out 
by reference to words that I have already 
used—‘what is in some sense immediately 
given in perception’. Amheim’s campaign 
on behalf of the dynamics of the percep- 
tual process is really a claim that perception 
is a merely sensory process which is con- 
ditioned by forces operating within it 
which are peculiar to itself. Thus much of 
what most people would put down to 
learning has to be made a function of the 
sensory process. Now it would be equally 
wrong to fly to the other extreme and say, 
for example, that we do not see the pathos 
of a picture but that this is a matter of the 
concepts we bring to what we see. For we 
cannot see something in a certain way 
without having the relevant concepts; 
seeing involves concepts. But any attempt 
to explain away the conceptual aspect in 
favour of factors which are merely sensory 
is quite wrong, and implies a definite mis- 
understanding of what perception is. Thus 
the attempt, already noted, which Arn- 
heim makes, to reduce the difference be- 
tween percept and concept to features to 
do with structure, is very much on the 
wrong track. 

The same thing 1s evident in his use of 
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the notion of isomorphism. The Gestalt 
Psychologists introduced the concept of 
isomorphism in order to explain, first and 
foremost, why the way in which we see 
things does not always correspond either 
to the actual structure of the object of per- 
ception or to that of the proximal stimulus 
pattern. Koffka held that the way in which 
we see things is a compromise between so- 
called external and mternal forces, between 
factors having to do with the nature of the 
object or the stimulus pattern which it sets 
up and factors having to do with brain 
processes which are affected by the stimu- 
lation in question. The resulting cortical 
processes were said to be isomorphic with 
the so-called phenomenal environment— 
how we see the object in question. The in- 
ternal or cortical forces tend towards good 
form or structure, but how we see things is 
an inevitable compromise between this and 
the actual shape or form of the object. In 
all this the only work done by the thesis of 
isomorphism is to present a very general 
thesis about the kind of physiological pro- 
cesses which underlie how we see the 
world—itis, indeed, a thesis so general that 
it is in principle compatible with a wide 
range of more particular hypotheses about 
the nature of physiological processes. 
There is, however, no doubt that within 
Gestalt Psychology once a concept has 
been given application it is put to use in 
many other situations. This is true of the 
notion of a ‘gestalt’ itself, and Arnheim be- 
haves similarly with the notion of ‘isomor- 
phism’ to the extent that he might fairly be 
accused of playing fast and loose with it. 
This is so in two ways. First, Arnheim 
pushes the kind of isomorphism already 
referred to further than has so far been in- 
dicated. He defines ‘expression’ as ‘the 
psychological counterpart of the dynamic 
processes that result in the organization of 
perceptual stimuli’ (pp. 62, 82, 208). He 
makes clear what he means by these ‘dyna- 
mic processes’ in words preceding the de- 
finition on p. 62. ‘Why’, he asks, ‘should 
not the stresses and strains of the cerebral 


forces themselves have their psychological 
counterpart? It seems plausible that they 
represent the physiological equivalent of 
what is experienced as expression.” This 
kind of suggestion is either empty or mis- 
leading. There will of course be physio- 
logical counterparts of our perception of 
things as expressive; but such an assertion 
is so general as to do no explanatory work. 
On the other hand, to speak of the cerebral 
forces being subject to stresses and strains 
and to use this to cast light on the expres- 
sive forces of an object seems little more 
than a play on words. What are these 
stresses and strains? If they are merely 
physiological, what have they to do with 
the situation? The analogies on which 
these claims rest are most misleading. 

In the second place, Arnheim has resort 
to isomorphism ım other, even more diffi- 
cult and dubious situations. He speaks, for 
instance, of isomorphism of percept and 
personality (p. 90), or isomorphism of 
appearance or image and meaning (pp. 
224, 243), and he explains metaphor in 
these terms. Finally, he says (p. 313): “The 
discovery that the forces perceivable in the 
image of the Napoleonic figure are struc- 
turally akin (isomorphic) to the forces 
operant to the intracerebral attitudes of 
proud rising, withdrawing, displaying, 
etc., would be revealing.’ In so far as I 
understand these words at all, it is not at all 
clear to me why this would be revealing or 
what it would be revealing of. Once again, 
I suggest, the notion of isomorphism is 
made to play a role so nebulous that it is 
not even clear what is being claimed or 
what would be shown by it. 

The essays which are included in this 
volume are a very mixed bag, ranging 
from technical papers to essays which 
verge on the homily. I have no doubt 
whatever that there is much aesthetic wis- 
dom to be found in the book, especially on 
particular issues. But I do not believe that 
the foundations on which Arnheim's 
approach to art is built are strong enough 
to bear it—even when supplemented by 
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Art and Visual Perception, the book which 
is Amheim’s major work. It might be said 
that Arnheim’s essays purport to take us 
only towards a psychology of art. However, 
I still remain sceptical whether there is any 
goal here towards which we can proceed. 
I do not know what the psychology of art 
is as a general discipline, although I am 
perfectly willing to admit the relevance of 
particular psychological findings to an 
understanding of particular aesthetic judge- 
ments and attitudes. What is more funda- 
mental from a general point of view is an 
understanding of the parts played by per- 
ception, thought, etc., in aesthetic judge- 
ment—and this is a conceptual, philo- 
sophical matter. Arnheim, in sum, claims 
far too much for his apparatus. 


D. W. HAMLYN 


Birkbeck College, University of London 


The Language of Criticism. By JOHN CASEY. 
Methuen. 1966. pp. 205. 32s. 6d. 


Ma. caseY’s book is to be welcomed as one 
of the first attempts by an English critic to 
apply the insights and methods of analyti- 
cal philosophy to critical theory. His aims 
in The Language of Criticism are twofold: 
first, to show that critical argument is not 
sui generis but rather thar it has a rationality 
in common with argument in other 
spheres; and second, to expose the funda- 
mentally logical weaknesses that have 
vitiated so many of the critical theories of 
this century. 

A first chapter is devoted to a swift and 
condensed exposition of a number of 
philosophical theses, largely Wittgen- 
steimian, as a preparation for later exploita- 
tion. Somewhat schematically these are: 
(a) meaning is not to be confused with 
naming; (b) there is a logical and not 
merely empirical connexion between the 
emotions we feel and the description we 
give of the objects of our emotions; (c) 
there is no sharp distinction between 


aesthetic reasoning and hypothetico-deduc- 
tive reasoning; and (d) our attitudes to and 
interpretations of a situation are justified 
by full and detailed description of the 
situation and by contrasting it with para- 
digm cases. These theses are among those 
used in the succeeding chapters that 
examine the central assumptions of expres- 
sionist criticism. To take a few examples— 
Suzanne Langer’s doctrine that the ‘forms 
of feeling’ are symbolically expressed by 
art fails to explain the significance of art by 
confusing the meaning of a work with 
some entity that the work is supposed to 
name. Eliot’s claim that the only way of 
expression emotion in art is by findmg an 
objective correlative confuses the cause of 
an emotion, only empirically connected 
with that emotion, with its object, which is 
logically tied to it. Middleton Murray’s 
view that the task of the writer is to add 
emotion to acknowledged facts, and that 
truly idiosyncratic style should make the 
reader feel that the original emotion de- 
manded just this method of expression, 
rests on the false assumption that there is 
available some access to the quality of feel- 
ing independent of the style itself Lastly, 
the test of a good poem advocated by 
Winters, that it make a defensible rational 
statement about a human experience and 
communicate the emotion which ought to 
be motivated by that rational understand- 
ing of the experience, fails by seeking to 
deduce particular judgements from general 
principles. Similarly in the light of such 
analysis Casey examines the work of Bell, 
Osborne and Frye. 

This negative part of Mr. Casey’s enter- 
prise is skilfully and persuasively carried 
out and its success leads one to hope for an 
equally well developed positive account of 
the critic’s activity. Unfortunately no 
space is explicitly given over to a detailed 
presentation of such an account but rather 
we are left to piece together the account 
that Mr. Casey wishes to advance from 
various paragraphs that appear frequently 
as afterthoughts to the attacks he has made 
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on other critics. The result is that the posi- 
tive side of his work remains skeletal in 
nature and unclear in delineation. As I 
understand it, Mr. Casey’s position is that 
the critic presents and justifies his nter- 
ptetation and evaluation of a work of art 
by giving a detailed description of it and by 
comparing it with other works with which 
it shares significant similarities (or dissi- 
milarities). An interpretation will be falsi- 
fied by being shown not to match the 
paradigms in relation to which the work is 
interpreted and ‘verified’ (or succeed) 
when by describing the work, relating the 
poem to other poems, one satisfies the per- 
son one is trying to convince. Further, 
once the critic’s description of the work is 
accepted we cannot deny the conclusions 
of value that the description involves 
(137-8). Such description and justification 
is of the essence of aesthetic argument and 
it is claimed that this view of criticism 
combines the centrality of personal re- 
sponse to art while avoiding the charge of 
subjectivity in judgement. 

Before one can readily accept this ac- 
count of critical activity a lot more would 
have to be said about the nature of the 
personal response that is here involved. 
From Casey’s account it would seem that 
this is to explained in terms of Wittgen- 
stein’s notion of ‘seeing as’, but if success in 
criticism is taken, as suggested above, just 
as getting someone to see a work 10 a cer- 
tain light, as tragic, say, then much closer 
scrutiny at the foundations of our com- 
parative description of the work 1s needed 
if we are to see at all clearly how great a 
degree of objectivity is thereby achieved. 

None the less in spite of the somewhat 
sketchy character of Mr. Casey's positive 
argument his book will doubtless provide 
fruitful stimulus both to practical crincism 
and to theoretical aesthetics. If it succeeds 
in curbing excess of expressionist en- 
thusiasm in future criticism, then one of its 
major aims will have been achieved. 

ANTHONY SAVILB 
Bedford College, London 


I Problemi dell’ Estetica. By LUIGI PARBYSON. 
Marzorati, Milan. 1966. pp. 231. L. 
12,500. 


Tms BOOK is a revised, self-sufficient and 
separately published part of the author’s 
larger L’Estetica e i suoi problemi (1961). It 
claims to provide a survey of all the main 
problems of aesthetics seen from the 
standpoint of the contemporary Italian 
cultural situation and it offers some supple- 
mentary material to the views Pareyson 
advanced in his earlier book Estetica: 
theoria della Formativita. The main themes 
that are treated here are the nature of 
aesthetics, the definition of art, the auto- 
nomy and function of art, content and 
form, the creative process and the ‘reading’ 
of art. Of these themes it is perhaps the 
second and third that are the most im- 
portant. It is suggested that a correct ac- 
count of art can accommodate the tradi- 
tional dichotomy between the cognitive 
and the expressive if defined through the 
concept of form. Art is expressive in so far 
as it is form, an ‘organism which is con- 
tained within itself’, and which thereby is 
the personality of its creator. Secondly, art 
is knowledge in so far as its form evinces 
the artist’s mode of knowing through his 
original creation. The autonomy of art is 
to be understood as that in virtue of which 
art affirms its own independence of other 
activities. Through its self-sufficiency it 
may be understood how art may have ends 
and functions which are not themselves 
strictly artistic, but for stance didactic or 
philosophical. 

Readers of this Journal will doubtless 
feel that theories of this sort raise more 
problems than they solve. In what sense is 
it true, if any, that a work of art is the 
artist’s personality? Is this a contingent 
matter or is it offered to us as necessary? 
Can we justify the temptation to think of 
the artist’s creation as a form of knowing? 
If artis formative, as few would deny, how 
does this distinguish it from other forma- 
tive activities such as cooking or sewing or 
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taloring? What is the self-sufficiency that 
is particular to art? How does this auto- 
nomy explain the ability of works of art to 
function didactically or philosophically? 
All these questions clamour for answer, yet 
unfortunately none are treated in any depth 
and few if any of them are answered in- 
formatively. In other chapters Pareyson 
offers solutions to standard problems in 
aesthetics by rather mechanical reconcilia- 
tons of extreme traditional positions. The 
reader is left with the suspicion that the 
reconciliations are more formal than sub- 
stantial and that the central terms that 
appear are unexplained or too loosely 
defined to be of much help. 

In spite of these criticisms this book will 
be of interest to those who desire an ac- 
quaintance with Italian aesthetics and who 
are not discouraged by lack of rigour and 
precision. 

ANTHONY SAVILE 
Bedford College, London 


Inspiration and Katharsis. By TEDDY 
BRUNIUS. Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis. 
Uppsala. Almqvist & Wiksell. 1966. 
pp. 88. Sw. Kr. 25. 


PROFESSOR BRUNIUS’s initial concern is 
with a doctrine of artistic communication 
which may be central to Aristotle’s think- 
ing about tragedy. If it is, then Aristotle in 
adopting ıt falls into a well-marked tradi- 
tion which goes back to the Platonic Jon 
and far beyond. The doctrine, a powerful 
version of which is expressed in Ion $33~4, 
is that artistic communication is lıke a 
magnetic chain, inspiration (the makmg 
men évbéovs, as Plato puts it) passing like 
magnetic attraction from a primary source 
through a succession of vehicles or reci- 
pients. Its origin may be in the gods (or the 
Muses). Poets, including tragedians, if not 
themselves its originators, are certainly 
transmutters of it. Rhapsodes and actors— 
for present purposes we may neglect the 
texts of poems and of plays as being mere 


notation—convey it and audiences, large 
or small, receive it. What do they receive? 
That very inspired state of mind, the very 
emotions and passions which possess the 
poet when he 1s stirred by the Muses or by 
the power of his theme, and which re- 
possess the rhapsode or actor who voices 
his words. For the true poet writes in white 
heat, and the great actor is in no way cold 
in or detached from what he is enacting. 
If the ‘magnetic chain’ doctrine is not 
central to Aristotle’s thinking, what is? 
Certainly nothing that could be thought of 
as a rival tradition, but rather, it appears, a 
doctrine that recaptures a neglected voice 
from the past. Again we must go back to 
the Platonic Ion. At 535e Ion is allowed to 
imply, but unfortunately just in passing, 
that the rhapsode is not in fact totally pos- 
sessed: he is, to an important extent, quite 
calculating about what he is doing, some- 
times retaining a sense of the irony of his 
own power over people, sometimes con- 
cerned that he is not producing the effect 
he intends. Professor Brunius calls this little 
piece of critical self-consciousness on Ion’s 
part ‘Ion’s hook’, and notes that something 
hke it is re-expressed, only much more 
deliberately, ın passages in Cicero and 
Seneca, where the point is put that orators, 
like actors, do best when they feign, and 
not when they are carried away by, the 
emotions that they in some sense express. 
What then does Aristotle think about 
this matter? The question is consequential, 
because it makes a considerable difference 
to the interpretation of those old, inscrut- 
able notions ‘pity’, ‘fear’ and katharsis 
whether it is or is not within the frame- 
work of inspired communication that we 
try to interpret them. It makes a difference 
whether a tragic audience is merely passive 
or ‘under the suggestive spell of the action’ 
(p. 28), whether it experiences the action 
‘as real’ or as an exposition of technical 
skill. Professor Brunius, unfortunately, 
does not spell out this difference, though it 
may be obvious to some. He does give 
what purport to be two opposing sides of 
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the argument about Aristotle and the 
“magnetic chain’. Each of them is con- 
cerned with Poetics 17. One can find sup- 
port for, supposing that Aristotle himself 
held the ‘magnetic cham’ doctrine if one 
takes the point of this chapter to be that 
emotions felt will be more convincing than 
emotions feigned by the poet or actor; so 
that each has to be in an exalted state of 
mind, or in some way possessed, in order 
to be able to communicate to an audience 
the force of what he has to say. But there 
is another way of taking the passage. (I 
omit all reference to the scholarly detail 
involved. Dr. Brunius documents it ade- 
quately.) This is that Aristotle was under- 
taking virtually a polemic against the 
‘magnetic cliain’ doctrine; one way of 
putting his thesis, on this supposition, being 
that ‘the inspired madman cannot create as 
successfully as the critically gifted poet’ (p. 
48). Mere enthusiasm comes second to 
giftedness and versatility of mind, to 
power of thought and imagination. The 
poet who possesses the latter is better at 
more things, and is likely to seem more 
natural when he has to speak with a 
variety of voices, than the enthusiast. 
Professor Brunius, to the reader’s 
exasperation, will not say outright which 
of these interpretations he thinks correct. 
The furthest he will go in the way of 
judgement is to remark that ‘to my line of 
argument, the interpretaton of Bywater 
and House [i.e. the first of the two] is more 
profitable’ (p. 50). This is obviously and 
roundly inadequate. He then adds: “The 
reading of Tkatsch, Gudeman and Else [i.e. 
the second interpretation] do [sic] not, 
however, make the argument of [Poetics] 
chapter XVII the weak link among the 
links in my chain of argument’. The 
reader is left asking why it does not. As a 
matter of fact Professor Brunius may be 
right in his claim to security, but for a 
fundamental reason which he does not 
consider. It is not obvious that the second 
interpretation, as he presents it, amounts to 
a polemic against the first, or even that it 


does more than qual:fy and refine the first. 
From the fact that the intellectually adapt- 
able poet is the more successful exponent 
of the poetic art it does not follow that he 
is detached from his subject-matter or that 
he is merely feigning the emotions which 
he ‘expresses’. In its artistic work the mind 
does not have to be passionless because 
agile. At the same time the first inter- 
pretation does need a certain amount of 
refinement (to put it no more strongly). 
Professor Brunius notices, but not in this 
connexion, Aristotle’s discussion in Poetics 
4 of the pleasure which we take in mimesis 
as such. If this pleasure has the importance 
which Aristotle indicates, then it seems to 
demand a certain reserve of mind in both 
the writing and the hearing of poetry: in 
other terms, it suggests that the poet, how- 
ever ‘feeling’ he may be, remains some- 
thing-of a connoisseur about his own art, 
and his audience correspondingly about the 
art which he presents to it. 

Now as to ‘pity’, ‘fear’ and katharsis. 
Professor Brunius appears to be in sym- 
pathy with the view that the Aristotelian 
pity and fear are ‘in organic interaction’ 
(p. 54) and that when they enter into 
artistic expression or experience, katharsis is 
a phenomenon inseparable from them. He 
is in no doubt that all three occur in all of 
the links of the ‘magnetic chain’, for 
example ‘in Oedipus, in Sophocles, in the 
actor, in the actions on the stage, in the 
spoken words, and in the public’ (p. 59). 
To say that they occur in organic inter- 
action means that ‘there can be no pity 
where there is not also fear’, and that ‘pity 
is not an altruistic and disinterested emo- 
tion’ (p. 53). (Surely neither of these pro- 
positions follows, as Professor Brunius 
seems prepared to allow, from the con- 
sideration that we pity others for what we 
fear in our own case, and that pity can turn 
into fear when what evokes it comes too 
near home? If one of the elements of pity 
is ‘sharing someone else’s fear’, this need 
mean no more than that we appreciate as 
fearful whatever it is that that other fears.) 
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The location of katharsis thus determined, 
Professor Brutiius raises the question of the 
meaning of the term. This is, indeed, for 
him, a delicate matter. He is so nervous at 
the prospect that any translated version of 
Poetics 6, 1449 b,24-8 may prejudice inter- 
pretation that he even refrains from com- 
pleting his citation of this celebrated 
sentence, the very Mecca of his book. (One 
might ask why, at least for convenience of 
reference, he does not give it in Greek.) 
Anyhow, katharsis is ‘in connexion with’ 
pity and fear, and we have to try to deter- 
mine in what way. As to this, Professor 
Brumus simply lists a variety of answers 
provided by more-or-less recent scholars, 
and declines to settle between them. He 
notes various religious, medical, moral, 
psychological and aesthetic ways of taking 
the notion of katharsis, and goes no further 
than to suggest that they all have their 
value. (He stresses the bearing on this ques- 
tion of the Asclepian tradition, in which 
‘health and morality were mixed together’ 
(p. 74).) He then gives various particular 
versions of three main ways of under- 
standing katharsis: (a) as the relief of the 
mind from the disturbance of pity-and- 
fear; (b) as a certain transformation, in the 
mind, of pity-and-fear; and (c) as a mode 
of operation of pity-and-fear whereby the 
mind is relieved from other emotions. He 
is confident that Aristotle’s own sayings, in 
the Poetics and elsewhere, provide no 
sufficient reason for preferring any one of 
these ways, or for settling upon any one 
amongst the different particular inter- 
pretations of each of them which he out- 
lines. (We must be elastic-minded enough 
not to treat (a) and (6) as incompatible: but 
Professor Brunius leaves us altogether to 
our own devices here.) What Aristotle’s 
theory comes to, then, is just this: The 
enactment of a tragedy communicates to 
the audience a particular state of mind in- 
volving ‘real horrors and thrills’, the issue 
from which to a ‘wise, harmonic and 
pleasant order’ via the tragedian’s art is a 
purgation or purification quite protean in 


form (p. 80). At least, that is how it must be 
for us. Aristotle’s ‘real’ meaning, Professor 
Brunius concludes resignedly, ‘will never 
be caught’ (p. 83). Aristotle was more 
fortunate than we are. He knew perfectly 
well what he meant (p. 81). 

As my account of it must have indicated, 
Professor Brunius’s book is limited to a 
large extent to being a collation (in. brief) 
of recent or fairly recent views bearing 
upon two families of problems in Aristo~ 
telian aesthetic theory. Its merits are that 
the problems to which it draws attention 
are interesting and that it brings relevant 
quotations and references together in one 
place. (The interest of the book’s themes 
must be the justification for this relatively 
long review.) Against those merits must be 
set some marked defects: a method of 
writing which, partly but only partly on 
account of oddities of idiom, is often 
obscure and baffling; an indecisiveness 
which, I venture to suggest, is rather too 
complacent; and a very, very large number 
of typographical errors. I am afraid that 
these untidinesses will interfere seriously 
with the reader’s composure. 

G. P. HENDERSON 
University of St. Andrews 


The Two-Story World. Selected Writings 
of JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN. Edited, with an 
Introduction by HUNTINGTON CAIRNS. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1966. pp. 
520. $11.00. 


Looxine For an explanation of the strange 
title of the book, I find the editor’s intro- 
duction provides this: “He [Feibleman] 
holds that all the world’s furniture can be 
fitted into two rooms, one above’ the 
other, with a doorway between, and the ~ 
task of his philosophy is to examine the 
characteristics of the various pieces of 
furniture in their proper setting’ (p. 9). 
Two storeys, and apparently no pun in- 
tended. The analogy with a furniture sur- 
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veyor is not an attractive one; it is, unfor- 
tunately, very apt. In this ambitious survey 
of ‘all there ist we find an abundance of 
inventories and lists of props, but before 
we get a good look at the items in situ they 
are shifted into other nooks and corners, 
where they reappear in different arrange- 
ments in the itinerary of the next conducted 
tour. As in a furnisher’s catalogue things 
are merely labelled, not scrutinized. We 
are told how useful, well-designed and in- 
deed necessary all the items are, but—as in 
all good sales talk—the descriptions remain 
so general and vague that we can only 
guess at the nature, function and purpose 
of the individual articles. They must be 
good for something, but what? 

Take the corner of aesthetics. Aesthetics 
according to one definition (p. 29) ‘1s the 
theory of value or quality known as the 
beautiful’. According to another (p. 42) it is 
a study of values which are ‘the bonds be- 
tween parts within a whole, bonds which 
are felt and apprehended as beautiful. 
When parts are perfectly fitted into a 
whole without shortcoming or remainder, 
they achieve a harmony and emit an efful- 
gence or radiance as a result, so that the 
beautiful is fully described as the radiance of 
harmony ...’ (italics mine). Art is then de- 
fined with breathtaking simplicity as ‘the 
production of beauty’ and since beauty has 
already been ‘fully described’, this appar- 
ently is not thought to be in need of eluci- 
dation. This is not to say that the formula 
is not repeated: it is, whenever we catch a 
glimpse of this particular bit of furniture in 
either of the two storeys (existence ground 
floor, by the way, essence first floor, 
linked by destiny or purpose). ‘A Be- 
haviourist Theory of Art’, which appears 
under the rubric of Aesthetics, shows how 
the general theory of animal behaviour can 
be adapted to yield a theory of art. The 
general props of animal organism, outside 
stimulus (a material object which appears 
to offer need reduction), preparatory and 
consammatory response, are refined to 
give more specifically human categories. 


The rather crude theory which emerges is 
perhaps defensible, and certainly not ın its 
general outline unfamiliar. But defending 
or arguing it is not one of the things the 
author does ım this paper. His thesis, re- 
peated ın many formulations, amounts to 
this: Artists embody what they ‘see’ in 
material objects made by them; these are 
the symbols of their experiences. These 
objects then function as stimuli to observers 
or consumers, whose reaction, ideally, is 
the recognition of the symbols and the re- 
creation of the original experience. This 
produces the reward of a satisfied need. 
Beauty fits into this scheme as a ‘quality’ 
(the quality?) emergent from ‘perfect inter- 
nal relations’ in the art object. We are not 
told how we must understand this, nor 
what a ‘quality’ in the author’s highly idio- 
syncratic sense is. No doubt we can discern 
in these shadowy outlines the shape of a 
theory with a very long pedigree; there 1s 
no doubt either that this exposition con- 
tributes nothing to the survival of the 
species. 

In the section on ‘Philosophy of Art’ we 
have two papers, “The Theory of Comedy’ 
and ‘The Theory of Tragedy’, which in 
Feableman’s Aesthetics of 1949 (also a col- 
lection of essays) appeared more appro- 
priately labelled as “The Meaning’ of 
Comedy and Tragedy respectively. Two 
quotations will suffice: Comedy is docketed 
as ‘the indirect affirmation of the ideal 
logical order by means of the derogation of 
the limited orders of actuality’ (p. 163); 
tragedy as ‘that aspect of artistic value 
which is concerned with the qualitative 
presentation of the acceptance of the con- 
tent of actuality’ (p. 163). Again, no 
analysis, but quite a bit of elaboration in 
the same vein. The occasional sentence 
momentarily disarms: “We have discussed 
the logic and the ontology of tragedy. 
Readers who are oriented towards human 
values to such an extent that nothing makes 
sense without them, will want to know 
something concerning the relation of the 
tragic to the human’ (p. 163). They will 
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indeed. What they get are two new labels: 
in addition to logic and ontology of 
tragedy we also have epistemology and 
psychology of tragedy. 

The section headed ‘Art Criticism’ con- 
tains nothing normally understood by that 
name. ‘Concreteness in Painting’ specu- 
lates about what might be the next step 
after abstract art, and abounds in such 
things as: ‘If art is the qualitative side of 
consistency, then abstract art might be 
described as the representation of the pure 
quality of consistency’ (p. 176). It also con- 
tains this extraordinary statement without 
further comment: ‘There is a sense in 
which whatever happens is what ought to 
have happened under the circumstances, 
else it would never have been able to 
happen’ (p. 178). Is there really? 

Under ‘Literary Criticism’ we have a 
motley of essays reprinted from various 
journals and books. It is only fair to say 
that the selection and the section headings 
are the editor’s not the author’s, and that 
the editor’s unbounded enthusiasm has not 
always served the author well—neither has 
the publisher’s, who saw fit to decorate the 
front dust cover with a particularly un- 
fortunate sentence from the editor’s intro- 
duction. , 
EVA SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow 


Asthetische Aufsatze. Studia Philosophica 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 11. 
Edited by c. Tamás. Budapest. Aka- 
démiai Kıadó. 1966. pp. 223. 


THIS COLLECTION of essays claims to give a 
representative survey of current themes 
and preoccupations in Hungarian aesthe- 
tics. One would expect something fairly 
sophisticated from a country which pro- 
duced in Georg Lukács (not mentioned in 
this book) a thinker and critic to whom 
many who do not share his rıgid ideologi- 
cal commitments nevertheless listen with 
interest and respect. Such expectations are 
sadly disappointed by thıs book. It seems 
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to be an officially inspired publication, and 
many of the contributions have the ob- - 
vious manifesto character of public 
addresses. To be told once or even twice 
that art, according to the Leninist concep- 
tion, is ‘artistic mirroring of reality’, could 
be tolerable, though hardly informative; 
yet to be told again and again, with vary- 
ing emphases on ‘artistic’, ‘mirroring’, and 
‘reality’, does nothing to lower one’s resis- 
tence to a rather crude technique. Instead 
of argument, we often get merely repeti- 
tion; instead of reasoned conclusions, we 
get dogmatic reassertions; instead of criti- 
cal debate, we get polemical attacks on 
deviationists. These ‘controversies’, con- 
ducted well within the charmed circle of 
a shared technical vocabulary, bristle with 
doctrinal minutiae masquerading as 
scholarship. Realism in general and ‘tn the 
concrete’ still exercises most contributors, 
though nothing new is being offered apart 
from refinements and reformulations of 
the contrast between bourgeois and socia- 
list realism, and the repeated assertion that 
the one-sidedness of earlier Marxist aes- 
thetics on this topic is now being remedied. 

By far the larger number of essays deal 
with the aesthetics of music, and among 
them we have the best contributions to the: 
volume. Dénes Zoltai’s introductory paper 
to a debate on Adorno’s Philosophie der 
Neuen Musik, conducted under the auspices 
of the Bartók archives, will interest the 
musicologist as well as the philosopher 
acquainted with the by-ways of Conti- 
nental (East and West) post-Hegelian 
aesthetics. J. Ujfalussy in an essay on ‘the 
development of musical logic’ considers a 
vast field of data—i.e. the history of hear- 
ing, of sound formation and of music—in 
the light of some central Marxıst ideas on 
productivity and labour. It is elaborated in 
pamstaking detail and whilst not exactly 
exciting reading, it affords perhaps the best 
impression of being inside a particular 
ideological workshop. 

EVA SCHAPER 

University of Glasgow 
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Aesthetic Inquiry. Essays on Art Criticism and 

- the Philosophy of Art. Edited by monrog 

' C. BEARDSLEY and HERBERT M. SCHUELLER. 

Dickenson Publishing Company. Bel- 
mont, California. 1967. pp. 305. 


‘THERE ARE many people in this country 

who read and enjoy the Journal of Aesthetics 
‘and Art Criticism, the organ of the American 
Society for Aesthetics. No doubt that all 
devotees of the Journal will welcome this 
selection from ‘the most significant’ 
articles which have appeared in it during 
its twenty-five years of publication. ‘The 
editors tell us that: ‘Each article was 
chosen for its particular contribution to the 
field, and for its important ideas and pro- 
vocative arguments.’ The editors are 
Herbert M. Schueller, the present editor of 
the Journal, and Monroe C. Beardsley, 
whose Aesthetics (1958) and Short History 
(1966) have immediately established them- 
selves as standard handbooks in the field of 
study. There can be no two opinions but 
that they have done their job well. 

As the ttle indicates, the American 
journal is conceived with a wider scope 
than that of the smaller British Journal of 
Aesthetics, which includes under ‘aesthetics’ 
discussions of the principles of criticism, 
appreciation and art history, but does not 
give place for examples of these. And it is 
no empty boast that the J.A.A.C. has, 
during a quarter of a century, provided a 
X foram for most of the most significant 
thinking on the arts and their criticism— 
and not only in America. The J.A.A.C. has 
always been generous of contributions 
from outside America, and the present 
anthology includes articles by Teddy 
Brunius of Uppsala and Mikel Dufrenne 
of Paris. To select twenty-five ‘most signi- 
ficant’ papers (less than 300 pages) from 
such abundance of material does indeed 
call for a modern Judgement of Solomon 
and one can but sympathize with the edi- 
tors when they record that ‘the most pain- 
ful moments of decision occurred when 
we were forced to leave something out’. 


The selection was made within the more 
specific range of the philosophy of ideas 
and in their Foreword the editors say: “The 
volume we now present is made up of 
twenty-five essays on fundamental prob- 
lems of aesthetics, arranged in five broad 
categories. The essays were chosen pri- 
marily because they take positions im- 
portant in the development of contem- 
porary aesthetics and defend these positions 
in ways that illuminate its fundamental 
concerns.’ The five headings under which 
the essays are arranged are: Art and 
Aesthetics; Form and Style; Meaning and 
Truth; Aesthetic Experience; Critical 
Judgement. To those who have dipped 
into some of the spate of anthologies in 
aesthetics with which publishers have be- 
come so generous during the last ten 
years, these headings will present them- 
selves rather in the guise of ‘old favourites’. 
What else could be expected, or indeed 
would have been possible, as a classifica- 
tion of selections from the leading expres- 
sion of aesthetic thought during so 
important a formative period? What is 
most commendable, unlike some other 
anthologies made of recent years this 
selection has no bias towards any one 
school or method of philosophy but does 
display a balanced interest in penetrating 
questions and perplexities which have 
exercised serious thinkers of many different 
persuasions. 

When a selection is made from a deter- 
minate body of material it is always the 
case that each individual reader will feel 
that he personally would have chosen 
differently. This is an inevitability arising 
from the diversity of individual interest 
and does not reflect on the excellence of 
the choice that has been made. It is ob- 
viously inevitable that something—per- 
haps very much from so abundant material 
—will have been omitted which would 
have been desired by each reader. Never- 
theless there is great handiness and con- 
venience in having a selection in book form 
rather than always having recourse to a— 
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perhaps incomplete—file of old journals. 
This book will find its way as an essential 
in the libraries of those who teach or 
seriously study aesthetics and should be 
found in all well equipped libraries of col- 
leges of art. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


Mimesis and Art. Studies in the Origin and 
Early Development of an Aesthetic Voca- 
bulary. By GÖRAN sORBOM. Svenska Bok- 
förlaget. Bonniers. 1966. pp. 218. 


THIS BOOK presents a new and very 
thoroughly documented study of the con- 
cept of mimesis which not only bulked 
large in the artistic theory of antiquity but 
has been of prime importance throughout 
the history of Western art. Mr. Sérbom’s 
method is that of linguistic analysis. He 
first studies the origin and early develop- 
ment of the concept by analysing the way 
in which the cluster of words connected 
with the verb mimeisthai are used in 
ordinary, non-philosophical discourse and 
he then analyses in some detail their more 
technical employment by Xenophon, 
Plato and Aristotle. As a way of articulat- 
ing a concept one might compare the 
method to that of Austin, bur its effective- 
ness is necessarily very different. Austin 
could appeal to a circle of English-speaking 
readers and demand their agreement that 
such a linguistic usage was odd, such an- 
other a little less odd and yet another not 
odd at all; he could put to them subtle and 
intricate linguistic differentiations of his 
own devising. This is not possible with the 
ancient Greek tongue. Words belonging 
to the group occur 63 times in the fifth 
century and of these 19 are in connexion 
with works of art. The precise shade of 
meaning in any instance must be deter- 
mined from the context, and in many 
cases the context is such that a precise 


understanding- of the key word cannot 


with much assurance be derived from it 


but is rather required in order to achieve 
exact understanding. The inferences that 
can be drawn in such conditions must’ 
necessarily remain speculative and no 
check is possible..Mr. Sörbom does not 
help matters by giving his key passages in 
English (or inexplicably sometimes in 
German) translation without the original 
Greek. The degree of linguistic delicacy to 
which his analysis aspires could only be 
achieved, if at all, from the original lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Sérbom argues that the root idea of 
mimesis derives its origm from the kind of 
stage performance known as ‘mime’, in 
which actors mimic with caricature, 
selecting salient characteristics of a person 
or thing and exaggerating them by words 
and gestures. Hence he thinks that the root 
idea is ‘to make something similar to 
something else’ with emphasis upon the 
salient or most characteristic features. This 
is plausible but no more. Humphry 
House in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Poetics suggested the example of ‘a child 
walking behind a pompous or peculiar 
person in the street and mimicking the gait 
and gestures of the person in front of him’. 
But our difficulty with mimesis is precisely 
that it is used in a wide variety of contexts 
so that any one English equivalent would 
seem odd in some of them. It was, for 
example, considered to be axiomatic that 
music is the most ‘mimetic’ of the arts, that 
the rhythms of music and dance ‘imitate’ 
human passions and character traits. Nor 
does the special sense which Sérbom 
wishes to attach to the word-group seem 
to fit well with examples such as the satyrs 
who in a fragment of Aeschylus carry por- 
traits of themselves which they admire as 
being exact imitations from the life and 
lacking nothing but voices, or Herodotus’s 
use of the word when he describes the 
Egyptian custom during banquets of 
carrying round a model of a corpse in a 
coffin painted and carved to imitate the 
real thing as nearly as possible. There is in 


the ordinary non-technical language as 
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well as in philosophical contexts a group 
of examples which accord more naturally 
with the traditional concept of illusionistic 
or photographically exact reproduction. 
Sérbom also connects mimesis with the 
development of naturalism in Greck visual 
art and argues that the term indicated to 
the Greek mind not simply imutation but 
artistic creation. He has not succeeded in 
making his meaning entirely clear. Natura- 
listic art may perhaps be best defined as a 
kind of art which expects the observer to 
look through the art object at the thing re- 
presented by it and to admire not the 
beauty (as distinct from the technical skill) 
of the art object but the beauty of the 
thing which the art object exactly depicts. 
Naturalistic art is not necessarily realistic. 
The reality depicted by it need not be the 
actual world we know; it may be a world 
idealized and beautified. Greek art was 
certainly not an art of realism in the sense 
that say Roman portrait sculpture was 
realistic. It had a strong tincture of 
idealism. But it was not for that reason 
non-naturalistic in the sense that Egyptian 
sculpture is non-naturalistic. Greek sculp- 
ture was naturalistic because it invited the 
observer to admire the beauty of the sculp- 
tured figure as if it were a beautiful human 
body exactly imitated for his delectation. 
If this is what Sérbom means by ‘artistic 
creation’, what he says is true but trite. 
Since the Romantic Age, however, ‘crea- 
tion’ in an aesthetic context has acquired 
implications through association with 
other Romantic concepts such as origi- 
nality, expressiveness and the superiority 
of artistic genius over rule and tradition. 
This contemporary concept of artistic 
creation or the ‘creative imagination’ was 
not shared by the Greeks, would not have 
been understood by them, and a failure to 
make the distinction leads only to his- 
torically incorrect interpretation and to 
confusion. It must be remembered again 
that while music was the ‘most mimetic’ 
of the arts, this was not said of composed 
pieces of music but of music in general 


according to the ‘mode’ in which ıt was 


‘played. 


To students of Greek aesthetics the book 
will, despite the shortcomings that have 
been noticed, prove valuable for the 
thoroughness and completeness with 
which the key passages are discussed. 


H. OSBORNE 


The Rhetoric of Science. By WILLIAM 
POWELL JONES. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1966. pp. 244. 40s. 


Tae FAMDIAR hostility between art and 
science did not exist in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Literary imagi- 
nation was stirred to an extent now diffi- 
cult to realize by the spectacular new fields 
of scientific exploraton opened up by 
improvements in the telescope and micro- 
scope and the advancements in science 
inspired by Newton were hailed as a 
proper source of the sublime in poetry. 
About 1700 the use of telescope and 
microscope ‘so fired the poetic imagina- 
tion that science became the chief inspira- 
tion of a new kind of Biblical paraphrase 
and a new interest in sublime descriptions 
of the physical universe’. In a section on 
‘The Aesthetics of Scientific Poetry’ the 
author shows how it was the professed aim 
of physico-theological poems during the 
first half of the century ‘to show how 
science revealed the attributes of the 
Supreme Being’ and ‘to proclaim with 
poetic fervour the wisdom of God in 
nature’. After about 1760 natural history 
took the place of physical science and be- 
came ‘the chief source of poetic imagery 
both in descriptrve Georgics reminiscent of 
Thomson and in longer philosophical 
poems’. The popularity of The Seasons 
attests this new interest and the reasons for 
the admiration accorded to it are brought 
out by Johnson, who praised Thomson for 
originality arising from poeuc understand- 
ing that includes realistic detail and philo- 
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sophic contemplation and called him a 
man of genius ‘with a mind that at once 
comprehends the vast and attends to the 
minute’. i 

This book, in the author’s own words, 
‘tells the story of this enthusaism, the in- 
fluence of science on eighteenth-century 
English poetry, particularly in ideas and 
imagery’. It traces the emergence and de- 
velopment of a new ‘rhetoric of sctence’. 
Aspects of this subject had already been 
treated, but this is the first systematic sur- 
vey of the whole story of scientific ideas 
and imagery in English poetry of the 
eighteenth century. We are grateful to 
Mr. Jones for a serious and sober, if not 
scintillatmg, piece of research, a useful 
addition to the growing literature of 
eighteenth-century ideas. What is perhaps 
most astonishing to us today is that such an 
intellectual turbulence and enthusiasm for 
the sublime aspects of science inspired no 
more than mediocre suet pudding verse. 
We may agree with Mr. Jones that not 
quite all deserves the almost complete 
oblivion into which it has sunk. But no 
gems are unearthed and nothing of finest 
quality revealed. 

H. OSBORNE 


Marcellus Laroon. By ROBERT RAINES. 1967. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. pp. 219. 
Plates 74. £5. 

Zoffany and His Thibuna. By OLVE 
MILLAR. 1967. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. pp. 47. Plates 34. 35s. 


Teese rwo works are published by The 
Paul Mellon Foundation for British art, 
which was established at the initiative of 
Mr. Paul Mellon as a Charitable Trust in 
1962. The Foundation’s purpose is to in- 
crease the knowledge of British painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts and to sup- 
port the study of them. Its main activity in 
furtherance of this purpose is to promote 
and publish a series of books to be called 


Studies in British Art and the two works 
under review belong to this series. Both 
are serious works of research by scholars of 
distinction and they augur well for the 
series. The production is conservatively 
excellent and appropriate to the character 
of the books, 

Oliver Millars book on Zoffany’s 
Tribuna originated as a lecture given at the 
Courtauld Institute in 1964, which has 
been amplified by foomotes and an Appen- 
dix containing unpublished Notes on 
Zoffany from vols. II and IV of Joseph 
Farington’s MS, Notebooks on artists. The 
Tribuna of the Uffizi was built in 1585-9 
by Bernardo Buontalenti for Francesco de’ 
Medici and housed many of the most pre- 
cious works of the Medici collections. 
Zoffany’s painting, commissioned by 
Queen. Charlotte in 1772 and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1780, is one of the 
most brilliant examples of the genre of 
paintings of the Kunstkammer or picture 
gallery. a tradition which goes back to the 
sixteenth century. The author judiciously 
sums up as follows. “From a mixture of 
indefatigable industry, cupidity, self- 
seeking and imagination, Zoffany had 
produced an astonishing work: a personal 
anthology from a great collection and an 
imaginary conversation-piece. By com- 
posing a hypothetical ‘hang’ in the Tribuna 
he had created a vivid impression of the 
original idea behind the creation of the 
room melf. The room had by now lost 
much of the atmosphere, exotic and fan- 
tastic, of a sixteenth-century Wunder- 
kammer, a sparkling shrine to set off the 
skills of the Florentine craftsmen and the 
splendours of the Florentine tradition...’ 
He adds: “But we perhaps value Zoffany’s 
picture even more highly as a record of the 
Grand Tour, which has been the most 
powerful civilizing influence in four cen- 
turies of the life north of the Alps.’ 

It is a commonplace that the prestige of 
various foreign schools of painting since 
the later decades of the last century has so 
overshadowed the home product that less 
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scholarship has been devoted to the older 
English traditions than they have deserved. 
With the exception of the few major 
figures little has been written or done to 
rescue from obscurity the rather many 
secondary painters who were still artists 
and personalities in their own right. Of 
few has this been more true than Marcellus 
Laroon, who through ninety-three years of 
a strenuous life as musician, singer, pro- 
fessional soldier and man of pleasure, drew 
and painted ‘for diversitions’ to use the 
words of Vertue. Yet his conversation 
pieces, musical parties, portraits and genre 
scenes have more than a historical interest. 
An artist who can ‘fascinate’ such diverse 
‘connoisseurs as Sickert, Osbert Sitwell and 
Tancred Botenius is worth a second glance 
and one owes a debt of gratitude to Robert 
Raines for his work in clearing the almost 
total oblivion into which he had been 
allowed to sink. He describes his book as 
follows. ‘In this study an attempt is made 
to tell the story of Laroon’s life, to com- 
ment on his work and his relations with his 
contemporaries, and to catalogue his 
paintings and drawings as completely as 
present knowledge will allow. The work 
of his father, whose employment as studio 
assistant, and ‘whose versatility as painter, 
miniaturist, engraver and draughtsman, 
probably, exemplify the life of the lesser but 
successful craftsman at the end of the 
seventeenth century, is briefly described.’ 

The brief account of the father, Marcel- 
lus Lauron, has a fascination by itself. A 
man of many parts, his illustrations for The 
Cryes of the City of London were perhaps 
the earliest in this genre and ‘anticipated 
ee particular vein of realism by 
nearly half a century’. The monograph on 
Laroon is exemplary of what this kind of 
production should be and may well turn 
out the definitive work on the artist for a 
great many years to come. 


H. OSBORNE 


La Poésie française et la peinture. By ETIENNE 
‘sourtau. Athlone Press. 1966. pp. 50. 
Ios. 6d, 


Tans 1s the published form of the Cassal 
Bequest Lecture for 1965. In it Professor 
Souriau concerns himself with the difficult 
but fascinating question of the relationship 
between poetry and painting. The subject 
is one which needs to be approached not 
only in aesthetic and philosophical terms 
but also from the viewpoint of literary his- 
tory, and Monsieur Souriau is admirably 
qualified ‘on both counts. Although he 
tends to underplay his qualifications as an 
historian and literary critic, he in fact 
offers a predominantly historical response 
to the various aesthetic questions which he 
raises. Having made a case for the rela- 
tively rarely practised art of what he calls 
“comparative aesthetics’, he goes on to ask: 
Is it legitimate, and valuable, for poets to 
draw inspiration from paintings? Is there 
loss or gain when one art derives from an- 
other? What kind of loss and what kind of 
gain? How would a poem about spring 
inspired by a painting (eg. Botticelli’s 
Primavera) differ from a poem prompted 
by direct response to the experience of a 
spring day? A rapid historical survey of 
poetry and painting in France, from the 
Renaissance to the present, presumably 
enables the attentive reader to produce 
those answers which Monsieur Souriau 
himself has not supplied directly. 

As one would expect, Monsieur Sourian. 
is in no danger of falling into the ut pictura 
poesis fallacy (a fallacy, that is, when 
Horace’s dictum is interpreted as meaning 
that painting and poetry are to be closely 
identified rather than that poetry should be 
judged as an independent genre just as we 
judge painting). Indeed we can see the 
differences of medium, of appeal and of 
primary preoccupation by examining very 
visual and ‘pictural poems—Monsieur 
Sonriau suggests Valéry’s La Fileuse; one 
might add Hugo’s Le Rouet d’ Omphale. 
Our response to ‘such poems, with their 
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verbal associations and the sequential 
nature of their medium (words to be read 
in a certain order), must differ funda- 
mentally from our response to a visual, 
two-dimensional representation of their 
subject-matter. 

Monsieur Souriau’s survey shows that 
the relationship between poetry and paint- 
ing has become increasingly intimate and 
subtle over the centuries. In the sixteenth 
century it is possible to see only very 
general parallels between the paintings of 
Francois Clouet, etc, and the verse of Ron- 
sard and Du Bellay. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries general links exist in 
three different ways: the discours sur la 
peinture (e.g. Moliére’s La Gloire du Val de 
Grace on the decorative paintings of Mig- 
nard); the strongly ‘pictural’ elements in 
poems by Saint-Amant, Tristan l’Hermite, 
Théophile de Viau and others; the habit of 
accompanying engravings of paintings 
with verse epigrams. In all these cases, 
however, as Monsieur Souriau amusingly 
puts it, ‘le poète reconnait l’existence de la 
peinture, un peu comme on reconnait 
diplomatiquement un gouvernement 
étranger’: 

Dealing rapidly with the Romantic 
period, Monsieur Souriau goes on to con- 
sider the emphasis in Symbolism on 
mutual representation between the arts— 
colours represented as sounds by Scriabin 
and sounds as colours by Valensi. He ex- 
presses very proper reservations towards 
the Symbolist view of painting as a kind of 
imperfect poetry incapable of the spiri- 
tualization which enables a still-life in a 
poem to be anéanti dans son au-delà. 

On the period since World War I, Mon- 
sieur Souriau emphasizes both the way in 
which a common aesthetic programme 
(e.g. Surrealism) has brought poets and 
painters together and also, in recent years, 
the increased number of poétes-peintres and 
peintres-poctes—such ambidextres de l'esprit, 
(as he felicitously calls them) as Cocteau, 
Michaux, Daléas, Dali. He concludes with 
an interesting survey of the influence of 


painting on the work of Eluard and (the 
possibly underrated) Victor Segalen. 


JOHN CRUICKSHANK 
University of Sussex 


Language as Symbolic Action. By KENNETH 
BURKE. University of California Press. 
1966. pp. $06. $10.00. 


THIS BOOK of essays is divided into three 
parts. The first (“Five Summarizing Essays’) 
presents the author’s main theoretical 
positions and offers advice to critics on the 
basis of them. The second (‘Particular 
Works and Authors’) takes this advice and 
analyses specific works and bodies of work 
by specific authors in accordance with it. 
The final section (‘Further Essays on Sym- 
bolism in General’) takes up again some of 
the issues raised in Section One. Chapter I 
is headed ‘Definition of Man’, It is intended 
to answer the question: “What does it 
mean to be the kind of animal that uses any 
language?’ Man is seen primarily as ‘the 
symbol-using (symbol-making, symbol- 
misusing) animal’. But no account of 
symbol-using (how precisely does it differ 
from other forms of sign-behaviour?) is 
provided. So the question remains un- 
answered, Instead ‘symbolicity’ appears 
(pp. 27~28) as a synonym for language- 
using and again (p. 28) as synonymous 
with symbolic action, which seems to 
make the book’s title tautological: Lan- 
guage as... language. 

From the point of view of aesthetics the 
most interesting suggestion in the theo- 
retical parts of the book is connected with 
the advice to critics. This takes the form of 
a distinction, central to the author’s general 
position, between the things that can be 
said about a poem as poem and those that 
can be said about it as an example of lan- 
guage in general. In terms of the former the 
critic’s primary role would be to formu- 
late the critical precepts implicit in the 
poet's practice. The claim is that if this is 
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done thoroughly, it should help us to 
realize the points at which the poem re- 
quires analysis not just in these terms (in 
terms of what the author calls ‘Poetics’ or 
“Aesthetics’) but as an example of language 
in general, ‘a piece of “‘symbolicity” in the 
large’ (p. 37). This suggests that the critic 
can and should regard the poem as a poem 
independently of regarding it as an 
example of language in general; indeed, 
that the former should ideally precede the 
latter. This I find puzzling. In his com- 
ments on the chapter in which this distinc- 
tion 1s made the author describes this 
division as that between ‘discussing the 
work intrinsically, as a poem, and making 
observations . . . concerning its possible 
relation to non-poetic elements such as 
author or background’. This I find ambi- 
guous. Unless ‘author’ and ‘background’ 
are the only non-poetic elements possible. 
Which 1s surely not the case. The main 
difficulty with this view is that it supposes 
that interpreting the text and thus making 
possible the reading of the poem as a 
poem can be achieved independently of 
reference to non-poetic elements. But is 
this really possible? To understand the 
terms used is to locate them within the 
system of which they are a part, a system 
which will manifest itself in certain ways 
of life. To understand the language of 
King Lear is to understand the terms used in 
their seventeenth-century meaning as part 
of a hving language, i.e. to understand 
them as playing a part in various human 
non-poetic activities. Language is essen- 
tially social, a matter of human. activities. 
This 1s so whether it is used for writing 
poetry or composing laundry lists. Thus 
when we are told (p. 496): ‘First, say what 
can be said of the work if you had nothing 
but it, and didn’t even know who wrote 
it,” Mr. Burke finds it necessary to add 
(p. 497): ‘History itself would be admis- 
sible only ın the sense that the meaning 
{and allusiveness) of a term will change 
through the centuries.’ But the implica- 
tions of this and the manner in which it 


makes necessary a radical qualificanon of 
other aspects of his general position are 
ignored. 

Thus he seems over-impressed by a 
poet’s ability to use terms idiosyncrati- 
cally. It seems to me wholly misleading to 
talk, as he does on p. 496, of the meaning 
of a given term in a ‘Keats Dictionary’ as 
distinct from its meaning in a ‘Shelley 
Dictionary’ and so on as if each poet had 
created a language of his own. If this were 
so the result would be complete incom- 
prehensibility. This is not to say that some 
terms may not be given idiosyncratic 
meaning. But that even this can be done 
only in a framework in which the majority 
of terms used have a public meaning. 
Without this ıt is difficult to see how we 
could usefully ‘introduce any kind of 
available evidence (such as letters, diaries, 
note-books, biographical data) that might 
indicate how the terms within the poem 
link up with problematical situations 
(personal or social) outside the poem’ (p. 
496), as in some circumstances the critic is 
exhorted to do. 

In general the theoretical parts of the 
book suffer by being insufficiently rigo- 
rous. Thus Mr. Burke is right, I think, 
to point out (Chapter Hi—Terministic 
Screens) that language conditions our 
observations. Not that the point is a new 
one. Similar claims have been made by 
writers as different as Heidegger and Car- 
nap. Only the terminology is original. He 
is right too in his implied acceptance of the 
view that the choice between terministic 
screens is ultimately a pragmatic one. Thus 
he argues for the adoption of what he 
calls a ‘Dramatistic screen’ in looking at 
human behaviour, contending ‘that a 
Dramatistic screen does possess the philo- 
sophic character adapted to the discussion 
of man in general, as distinct from the 
kinds of insight afforded by the application 
of special scientific terminologies’. Thus it 
does apparently because it recognizes the 
distinction between human action and mere 
movement. But in respect of this distinction. 
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he says: ‘All I would claim is that, illusion 
or not, the human race cannot possibly get 
along with itself on the basis of any other 
intuition.’ If this is so, then the adoption of 
a Dramatistic screen is no doubt justified. 
Whereas the author’s claim that in the 
matter of Terministic Screens ‘mere rela- 
tivism’ can be avoided is not. Also it seems 
unsatisfactory to leave the distinction in 
question resting upon ‘intuition’ or ‘col- 
lective revelation’. Some account should 
be given of the different concepts involved. 
It may be true that we recognize a differ- 
ence between acting and moving, but in a 
book where this difference is held to be so 
important a more exhaustive account: of 
this difference should have been provided. 
A similar lack of rigour is noticeable in 
the over-general use of the term ‘symbol’ 
throughout these essays. C. S. Peirce dis- 
tinguished three main types of sign. These 
he called ‘Icon’, ‘Index’ and ‘Symbol’. All 
three, I maintain, operate in their different 
ways in the interpreting of a literary text. 
To use ‘symbol’ as a blanket term covering 
these different ways does not, I think, 
make for clarity. It makes it possible to say 
that something is the case, e.g. that a poem 
is a symbolic action without saying how it 
succeeds in being so. 
~ Many of the essays in this book origi- 
nally appeared elsewhere. The many re- 
ferences to other works by the author and 
his critics must have been as irritating there 
as they are here. 
A. G. PLEYDELL-PEARCE 
University of Birmingham 


Romantic Mythologies. Edited by 1an 
FLETCHER. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
Pp- 297. 50s. 

As rae difficulty of composing a study of 

Romanticism that will cover both its 

complex development and its regional 

mutations would seem to be insuperable, 

the idea of presenting the problem as a 

collection of isolated studies seems both 

logical and agreeable. Ideally one would 


wish for a series of voltmes of this kind. 
And there seems no reason to suppose that 
such a series should ever come to an end 
but, like the proceedings of some learned 
society, should continue indefinitely. 
Whether Dr. Fletcher, the editor of the 
present volume, has this idea in mind or 
not, is unclear; he now offers what he 
calls ‘a distinctly modest sequence of inter- 
connections or recovered potentialities’ 
under the resounding title of Romantic 
Mythologies. Possibly the title is unjust to 
the contributors or the contributors fail to 
rise to the title. The volume contains 
papers on the Image of the Androgyne, 
William Barnes, Bedford Park, Beardsley 
as a writer, Pierrot as a fin-de-siécle arche- 
type, and extended—possibly over-ex~ 
tended—studies of Hawthorne’s Marble 
Faun and Forster’s Room with a View. 
None of these titles precisely evokes even 
the twilight of the gods. The neatest, 
most valuable and most self-contained 
study is that on Bedford Park, the first 
garden suburb devoted to plain living and 
high thinking, a nice sly piece of work by 
the Editor. The study most in line with the 
classic scholarly approach to the period is 
Professor Lehmann’s Pierrot and Fin de 
Siècle, in which the history of the arche- 
type is traced and its dying fall illustrated. 
But welcome as is Professor Lehmann’s 
stringency of language and shortness of 
wind, some twenty-odd pages are inade~ 
quate to deal with a subject which is a 
genuine mutation of late seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century patterns and 
therefore has the status of a modest though 
authentic myth. 

The other studies, alas, illustrate the fact 
that as myth-makers twentieth-century 
scholars are not inferior to the spirit of the 
period which is the object of their study. 
Both Miss Annette Lavers and Mr. John 
Lucas, dealing with the essentially con- 
scious dependence on Wagner of Beardsley 
and Forster, use some pretty flushed adjec-, 
tives and exegesis. David Howard analyses 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun for more than it 
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is worth, and Mr. R. A. Forsyth does 
something similar with William Barnes, 
the Dorset poet. But the most puzzling 
essay in the volume, as well as the longest 
—353 foomotes—is Dr. Busst’s The Image 
of the Androgyne in the Nineteenth Century, 
an essay which is referred to in the intro- 
duction as both ‘majestic’ and ‘relentless’. 
To the present reviewer, it seemed plain 
wrong. The difficulties of dealing with this 
subject other than iconographically are 
well illustrated until the author reaches 
Huysmans; yet even his interpretation of 
actual images, such as Chenavard’s Divina 
Tragedia, is wide of the mark. A herma- 
phrodite symbol played some part in the 
occult religious systems of both Fabre 
d'Olivet and Ballanche and in the sacri- 
legious moods of Péladan and Huysmans, 
who were excited by the altogether 
opposed idea of cerebral lechery. There 
need be, indeed there cannot be, any useful 
connexion between these two pheno- 
mena. Nor is it relevant to include the re- 
volutionary concept of universal man— 
man as symbol of history and civilrzation— 
and by sheer effort of will to press this con- 
cept into service under the same heading. 
Dr. Busst’s essay confirms one in the 
knowledge that nineteenth~century writers 
almost universally speak more simply chan 
their modern interpreters. 

In fact, the function of the editor of such 
a book (or series) should be to examine the 
literary, emotional and moral credentials 
of his contributors, as well as their more 
easily established intellectual cards of 
identity. While no great harm has been 
done to Beardsley or Barnes, no great 
good has been done either; and, it should 
be reiterated, these are minor figures, re- 
presenting minor problems. No study in 
this volume lives up to the tenor of the 
title, yet it is the title which is unquestion- 
ably right. Perhaps Dr. Fletcher will repeat 
the experiment—he would please many 
readers if he did. 

ANITA BROOKNER 

The Courtauld Institute of Art 


The Vision of Landscape in Renaissance Italy. 
By A. RICHARD TURNER. Princeton Um- 
versity Press. 1966. £5. 


Tus supyect of this book is so very attrac- 
tive that prospective readers may—like the 
present reviewer—rush on the text with an 
over-eagerness that ends by turning rather 
sour. Perhaps we all feel we could write a 
book about landscape in Italian Renais- 
sance painting; that is the subject of Mr. 
Turner’s book, though the title seems un- 
necessarily cloudy and somewhat preten- 
tious. To be brutal, the same criticisms 
may be made of several of Mr. Turner's 
pronouncements. He has a habit of think- 
ing out loud which can be embarrassingly 
banal: ‘To see a landscape ın nature and to 
record it graphically are disparate activi- 
ties.’ And at times the determination to 
preserve a popular ‘general reader’ tone 
sinks to a level which is meaningless as 
well as gushingly trite: “Venice remains a ` 
living memory, perhaps the most sugges- ' 
tive in Italy. Even today the city is formed 
by colours dancing in roiled waters. . . .’ 
Mr. Turner, painting with too fancy a 
palette, soon has the sun playing quietly on 
countless stones. Can it play any other way? 
However, even the lecturer with the 
most tiresome mannerisms may have good 
things to say. Maddened as I was by the 
passages of would-be fine: writmg, com- 
bined often enough with startling naivetés 
of the type quoted, I think one must wel- 
come the book, and agree it is interesting, 
scholarly yet unpedantic, and highly 
stimulating. It is not intended to be a his- 
tory of the evolution of landscape painting 
in Italy, but is offered as a series of essays 
(generously carrying us from Duccio to 
Annibale Carracci) which focus on land- 
scape moods. Since he 1s not writing pure 
art-history, Mr. Turner is free to ignore 
influences and prototypes which do not 
interest him. Yet he is very good indeed 
when discussing northern European proto~ 
types for Veronese’s landscape frescoes at 
Maser, and in dealing with alla fiamminga 
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influences on Ferrarese painters like Dosso 
Dossi. This makes it all the odder that he 
has so little time for fifteenth-century 
northern landscape and never tells the 
general reader that pictures by Jan van 
Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden were 
much esteemed in fifteenth-century Italy, 
where their attitude to landscape is likely 
to have had considerable influence. Mr. 
Turner is very sympathetic to Bellini’s 
landscapes; and he seems markedly un- 
sympathetic to those of van Eyck (‘prose’, 
they are called, in contradiction to Bellini’s 
“exquisitely wrought poetry’). Quite apart 
from this particularly harsh judgement, 
Mr. Turner’s attitude leads him to over- 
call his hand when he places on Leonardo 
the novelty of looking at nature with a 
fresh eye. ‘For a millenium artists had 
copied art rather than nature . . . we read. 
We cannot subscribe to the tacit slur on the 
Master of Flémalle’s wintry Nativity (at 
Dijon) where a painter already freshly 
looks—and with what evocative effect— 
at nature. The truth is thatnorthern techni- 
cal proficiency with oil paint made their 
pictures the first that were seriously able to 
do justice to subtlety of outdoor atmos- 
phere, effects of sunlight and lummous 
shadow, glowing water and sparkling 
foliage. The paintings af Antonello da 
Messina (an artist who does not figure 
once in Mr. Turner’s text) show how much 
this kind of northern achievement meant 
to the Itahans. 

It is probably as well to begin by being 
severe with Mr. Turner because he keeps 
wandering into rapturous and faintly self- 
congratulatory moods which need disci- 
plining. Sometimes they lead to silliness 
and carelessness: “The first after Masaccio 
to grasp clearly the ancient world as a 
Noble Idea was Raphael.’ No; there was 
Mantegna. It is annoying to hear about ‘the 
cool half light of the chapel’ where the 
Louvre Madonna of the Rocks once hung, 
because we have no evidence about this 
picture’s origmal location; the church 
where the London picture was once was 


destroyed in the nineteenth century. 
Sometimes the lengthy passages about de- 
tails of landscape in paintings are simply 
not distinguished enough to avoid the 
reader’s fatigue. Nor can one be at all con- 
fident how whole-heartedly the author has 
kept in mind the general reader who could 
be baffled by nonchalant references to, for 
example, ‘the détente sculptors in France’. 

Yet when all this is said, the book re- 
mains percipient. Mr. Turner’s raptures 
may well be preferred, even when they 
become somewhat arch in expression, to 
average art-hustorical writing. Although 
his essays take disparate aspects of land- 
scape painting, they fuse together and 
manage excellently to suggest the evolu- 
tion of the genre. Throughout there is 
sensitive use of literary parallels, never 
forced but sufficient to remind us of the 
written pastoral tradition. An impressive 
array of very different artists are discussed 
and really responded to. The essay on 
Piero di Cosimo is a fine blend of scholar- 
ship and appreciation—altogether, per- 
haps, the finest thing in the book. One is 
grateful to Mr. Turner for giving so much 
attention to a great artist who is by no 
means an obvious choice for discussion but 
whose attitude to nature is so poignantly 
and attractively moody. He is indeed the 
most moody painter dealt with here, him- 
self a ‘wild man’ whose instinctive sym- 
pathies were probably much more with 
animals than human beings. Perhaps 
something further could have been said 
about this aspect of Florentine Renaissance 
life—instancing, as well as Piero di 
Cosimo, Rustici and his odd pets, which 
included a porcupine that lay under the 
table and pricked people’s legs. 

Such personalties are the more interest- 
ing because we may suspect that they were 
always untypical. A considerable problem 
lies at the base of Mr. Turner’s book—as he 
is well aware—connected with Italian 
Renaissance reactions to landscape. Since 
Romanticism, the cult of scenery has be- 
come so deeply part of our education that 
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we are likely to be morally shocked by any 
admission of dislike of the countryside. 
Most people are Wordsworthians at 
heart; heart rather than head is the govern- 
ing factor, and those who cannot be 
bothered to learn otherwise comfort them- 
selves by murmuring that their knowledge 
has come through ‘one impulse from a 
vernal wood’. Some of the most beautiful 
Italian Renaissance landscapes in painting 
are in fact ‘paesaggi inattesi’ (the title of an 
attractive book of such landscapes, by 
Hanna Kiel and Dario Neri), in pictures 
where the central subject concerns 
humanity. Altdorfer rather than Gior- 
gione 1s the father of pure landscape paint- 
ing—and Diirer’s private water-colours 
have priority over both. There is plenty of 
evidence that Italian Renaissance painters 
could respond to their native countryside, 
but little to suggest they wished to depict 
it for 1ts own sake. 

I doubt if we can wholeheartedly agree 
even with Mr. Turner’s cheerful generali- 
zation: “The song of a sparrow, the scent of 
newly opened flowers, the blue profile of 
distant mountains, surely all such experi- 
ences have lifted spirits through the ages.’ 
And disagreement goes beyond the orni- 
thological difficulty of sparrows, who 
surely can’t sing? For one thing, there is 
probably a good body of evidence to 
show that some of the greatest and most 
creative minds have always been quite in- 
different to the uplift offered by the scent 
of flowers or the profiles of mountains. 
Such a list might well begin with Michel- 
angelo. Incidentally, like the category of 
the landscape picture, the flowerpiece is a 
markedly northern achievement, and per- 
haps there are some further humble 
reasons to seek for this as well as the digni- 
fied one of Italian inheritance of the classi- 
cal tradition. To Michelangelo some of us 
would add the majority of modern 
Italians, not much interested in the mani- 
festations of nature beyond the piazza and 
the café—and mercifully free from an 
addiction to ‘Daffodils’ in any form. 


Mr. Turner is certainly alert to the 
human interest associations which hover 
persistently about most Italian landscape 
painting. His book is stimulating partly 
because it continually displays comparable 
awareness and is not afraid of raising ques- 
tions to which it does not provide com- 
plete answers. Rarely do art-historians 
allow themselves to aim at less than total 
dogmatism; it is also rare to find an art- 
historian writing appreciative essays which 
equally combine observation and scholar- 
ship. Perhaps Mr. Turner’s own mixture is 
not totally palatable—yet not only was it 
worth trying, but the subject lends itself to 
this treatment. The book dares to be per- 
sonal in its choice of painters, its comments 
on their work and its intelligent selection 
of illustranve material. Above all, it is 
powered by real enthusiasm for its subject. 
The result is a brave attempt at a very 
difficult category of book, where only 
partial success may be accounted still an 
impressive achievement. 

MICHAEL LEVEY 
The National Gallery 


Picasso & Co. By srassat. Thames & 
Hudson. 1967. pp. xvii -+ 289. sos. 


Temis 1s a wonderfully fresh, vivid book, 
one of the very few among the great 
number of books on Picasso to convey the 
immanence of his personality and the 
process of his thinking. Brassai, himself 
one of the outstanding photographers of 
our time, respected by Picasso as a 
draughtsman, combines a visual sensibility 
with a factual, documentary style of writ- 
ing that vividly recreates his many meet- 
ings with Picasso and the circle of poets, 
artists, dealers and handsome women sur- 
rounding the artist. The personality and 
character of a visual artist are often more 
elusive for the biographer than those of a 
writer for his chosen medium, the lan- 
guage in which he operates most crea- 
tively, is strictly untranslatable into 
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words. This affects less the final painting or 
sculpture, where a great deal can be 
written of the formal qualities, handling 
and content, but much more the processes 
of thought by which a work has been ac- 
complished. These processes can look like 
showmanship or juggling or intellectual 
computing as described by the many 
academic eulogists serving Picasso during 
his lifetime. By contrast the beauty of 
Brassai’s reportage is that he knows in- 
stinctively the remarks, often lightweight 
in themselves, which betray the real com- 
plexities of Picasso’s nature and indicate a 
‘way into his thoughts. It is prompted by a 
similar passion, paradoxical, bizarre, 

humorous. The most interesting conversa- 
tions cover content, prehistoric art, popu- 
lar art, graffiti, the metamorphosis of junk 
and found objects, in which the photo- 
grapher Brassaï has been as creatively en- 
gaged as Picasso. 

As creative engagement, ideas and 
speculations which must be seen as steps in 
the process toward artistic expression, 2 
confrontation of the aims and values of 
two great artists is in itself an act of cnti- 
cism. In writing, the famous essays of 
Mann on Dostoevsky and D. H. Lawrence 
on Melville both produce an extraordinary 
fusion of opposing elements which as well 
as forming a bridgehead, an autonomous 
structure of ideas, tells us much of the 

“values and attitudes of each writer. 
Visually this process is seen at its best in 
paintings after Delacroix by Van Gogh, 
after Titian by Rubens and other similar 
examples. Picasso has much of interest to 
say on this subject. The conversation in 
which he describes the impact made on 
him by the Crucifixion of Griinewald’s 
Isenheam Altarpiece and his creative re- 
sponse to it in his own painting, as well as 
his high evaluation of a tapestry copy of 
his Demoiselles d’ Avignon by an old Sunday 
Painter of Toulon, are vital to an under- 
standing of Picasso’s attitudes to other 
art. Brassai is himself a deeply speculative 
thinker. However eccentric the compari- 


son he makes between Picasso and Goethe 
may at first appear, the ideas expressed are 
of unusual verve and originality. 

One of the many new factors which 
have entered the visual arts in the twentieth 
century has been the awareness by painters 
and sculptors of certain peripheral art 
expressions. These include child art, psy- 
chotic art, so-called moden prumitive art 
and the new category of popular art, 
graffiti. Concerning child art there is 
a fascinating conversation in which Picasso 
distinguished between the imaginative re- 
sources of child art and the art of adults, 

the fact that at no time in his 
childhood had he drawn or painted as a 
child but that his earliest work had demon- 
strated an extraverted analytical precision 
the opposite of the introverted conceptual 
fantasies of most children. This recalls the 
cases of Dürer, Raphael and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. At the same time he expresses 
admiration for the powers of imagination 
and of inventive design in child art, a 
source from which he does not hesitate to 
derive ideas. On the same level his admira- 
tion for graffiti, the subject of some of 
Brassal’s most remarkable photographs, 
brings together writer and artist in some 
very interesting conversation. It is neces- 
sary to realize that for visual artists there ıs 
no hard-and-fast distinction between great 
art and the graffiti on the wall of a prison 
cell; that it 1s the vision which counts and 
not the technique; that in fact a little en- 
graving which forms a simple sexual con- 
cept on a wall may set in motion responses 
potentially more active than a revered Old 
Master. 

But Picasso & Co. also evokes an aspect 
of the intellectual life of the period from 
the 1930's through the war years and the 
Occupation to the 1950’s and 1960's, and 
and conversations cover meetings with 
Eluard, Cocteau, Henn Michaux, Henry 
Miller and others, besides Matisse in his old 
age. It was a transitional period. Pre- 
eminent in world culture, the School of 


Paris was already dispersed by the Occupa- 
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tion and from the 1950's the seminal in- 
fluences in the visual arts were to come 
from the U.S.A. and Britain. The priva- 
tions and terror of the Occupation are re- 
called in many of these conversations and 
form a useful background to the birth of 
the Existentialist movement in French 
writing. It must also be an occasion unique 
in European culture for the iconoclasm 
aimed at contemporary art by an all- 
powerful authority and, at the same time, 
for mysterious reasons restrained from 
effective action. 

Finally the impact of this book is en- 
hanced by the photographs, and these in 
turn are the subject of many interesting 
passages in which Brassai writes of the 
problems of photographing different 
material, especially sculpture. Picasso’s 
admiration of Brassai’s photography is 
wholehearted, as well as his approval of 
situating sculpture in a studio setting rather 
than against a toned background. But of 
all the photographs in this fine book I like 
best for extra-artistic and non-critical 
reasons Picasso's little chateau at Boisgeloup 
taken by the headlights of the painter’s 
Hispano-Suiza: an aristocratic source of 
light for any photograph. 

LIONEL MISKIN 
Falmouth School of Art 


A Readers Guide to Henry James. By s. 
GORLEY PUTT. With an Introduction by 
ARTHUR MIZENER. Thames & Hudson. 
1966. pp. 432. 428. 


Tae More impetus a critical movement 
gathers the more surely will someone 
eventually leap off the band wagon and 
apply all his will to slowing, halting and if 
possible reversing its direction altogether. 
When performed with a full consciousness 
of the hazards involved and the strength of 
purpose necessary to the task, as was once 
the case with F. R. Leavis, John Crowe 
Ransom and R. S. Crane, such feats can 
lead to the production of works such as the 


early Scrutiny articles, the criticism of the 
Fugitives and the essays of the Chicago 
Aristotelians. All too often, however, what 
purport to be critical countermovements 
turn out to be last ditch stands by critical 
isolationists, leading nowhere and produc- 
ing nothing but frustration in the reader. 
Mr. Putt’s new book on Henry James falls 
into this category. 

It may be argued that a ‘Reader's Guide’ 
is not the place to look for revolutionary 
critical doctrines, but the author himself 
invites this kind of attention in his Preface 
when he slyly dissociates himself not only 
from the majority of James’s critics, but 
also from James himself who, he claims, 
paid excessive attention to forms and 
modes, and various dodges of the nove- 
list’s craft, in which he did not greatly ex- 
cel, James’s genius expressed itself most: 
happily, Mr. Putt believes, when he sup- 
pressed his obsession with form and 
allowed himself to report directly his 
observations of the individual and his 
society; when his sense of felt life over- 
came his passion for dramatic economy, 
enabling him to achieve in his fiction a 
solidity of specification equal to that in the 
works of his great Victorian contem- 
poraries. Such a view as this almost in- 
evitably cuts off one’s sympathy for the 
later work of James, and a note of uneasi- 
ness characterizes Mr. Putt’s remarks when 
he comes to the end of his chapter on The 
Portrait of a Lady: “The sheer beauty of the 
writing in The Portrait of a Lady may lull a 
psychologically interested reader into in- 
gratitude, into forgetfulness of the normal 
stock-in-trade not only of James’s con- 
temporary novelists, but also of his own 
earlier oeuvre. The prostitution of Noémie 
Nioche, the murder of the old Marquis de 
Bellegarde, the retirement to a nunnery of 
Madame de Cintré, the death of Valentin 
in a duel (all these from The American): 
what has happened to this kind of writing?’ 

Mr. Putt is not the first critic, of course, 
to praise James as a novelist of manners or 
to recoil from what he considers to be a 
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lack of social density in the late works. 
Lionel Trilling before him discovered to 
his pleasure in The Princess Casamassima ‘a 
brilliantly precise representation of social 
actuality’, and long before that Edith 
Wharton was distressed by her inability to 
discover in the last novels any trace of the 
manners by which character can be known 
—a lack of what she called ‘the fringes we 
trail after us through life’. Nor 1s he the 
first critic to complain of James’s growing 
preoccupation with technique. F. R. Leavis 
in The Great Tradition characterized 
James’s late manner as a ‘doing’ dispropor- 
tionate to anything concretely rendered. 
But when these views are all brought to- 
gether as the basis of a guide for ‘the 
ordinary lover of good fiction’, the mus- 
representation of James’s true value is 
made so glaringly apparent that even 
Arthur Mizener, who sets out in his Intro- 
duction to the book to prase Mr. Putt, 
ends by rebuking him for his failure to 
recognize what 1s going on at the centre of 
James’s masterpieces. Taking The Ambas- 
sadors as his example, Mr. Mizener suc- 
cinctly relates the novel to its American 
milieu and goes on to make this claim 
about its hero: ‘Lambert Srrether is not “the 
peripheral consciousness of a man of gentle 
temperament” through whose under- 
standing we watch the story of Chad New- 
some and Mme. de Vionnet unfold at what 
seems to Mr. Putt an unnecessary remove 
from reality, as if The Ambassadors were 
some badly blurred Edith Wharton novel 
(The Age of Innocence is the comparable 
case). The education of Lambert Strether, 
the development of his consciousness, is as 
central to the reality of The Ambassadors as 
is the social comedy of Chad and Mme. de 
Vionnet, which in an important sense, 
exists to make that education possible.’ 
Exactly! And extending this insight, it is 
only a short logical step to the realization 
that the formidable techniques involved in 
the novel’s construction, including the 
creation of an attenuated, abstract style, the 
use of indirect narration, foreshortening, 


and the clever deployment of minor com- 
mentators around its periphery, are per- 
fectly geared to the gradual tllummation of 
Strether’s expanding consciousness. 

James’s best critics such as F. O. Mat- 
thiessen and Ian Watt have always recog~ 
nized this, and it would be tedious to re- 
hearse their arguments here. In fairness to 
Mr. Putt it should be said that he too sees 
perfectly James’s intention as expressed in 
the famous preface to The Ambassadors, but 
nevertheless persists in his view that to have 
the story of Chad’s love affair told by ‘an 
impotent go-between’ is finally no more 
than an exhibition of cowardice on the 
part of a major novelist. It 1s, he claims, as 
if Shakespeare had presented the drama of 
Romeo and Julet through the conscious~ 
ness of Friar Laurence. But 1s it? If Shake- 
speare had chosen to do this, he would 
have had to commit himself to a different 
genre altogether; and whilst this would 
have involved the sacrifice of dramatic 
immediacy, he would at the same time 
have gained a dimension available only to 
the novelist. In other words, Mr. Putt’s 
criticism amounts to no more really than 
condemning The Ambassadors because 1t is 
not a play. 

If this attempt to paraphrase the irre- 
ducible works of James’s major phase 
leads to inadequate analysis and inept 
comparisons, Mr. Putt’s approach to the 
earlier fiction, in which James, influenced. 
by other realists, is concerned to reproduce 
the texture of European and American 
society, is much more successful. But then 
it is doubtful whether anyone, even the 
‘ordinary lover of good fiction’, needs such 
a painstaking guide to that part of James’s 
work, 

BRIAN-C. LER 
The University of Nottingham 


Patron: Industry Supports the Arts. Com- 
piled and cdited by ALAN ossorne. The 
Conncisseur. 1966. pp. 46 text; 466 
plates + 85 coloured plates. ro gns. 
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Tus HANDSOME book has the glossy pre- 
sence of the Gift-Tome. It is not, however, 
a happy scrapbook of bright pictures to 


enchant a wealthy convalescent but a | 


serious study of one of the most encourag- 
ing trends of technocracy. Balanced writ- 
ing, exhaustive visual evidence, statistics 
and technical information have produced 
an objective record of the achievements in 
industrial and commercial patronage of the 
arts over the past few years that is unique. 
Everyone knows of the big benefactors— 
Shell, 1.C.L, John Moores—but beyond 
reports of after-dinner platitudes and 
articles extolling the massive support given 
abroad no authoritative work had emerged 
to distinguish myth from matter. Whilst 
hoping that the Festival of Britain and the 
Design Centre might have converted 
manufacturers to belief in the selling 
strength of good design and the thera- 
peutic value of aesthestic working en- 
vironments, one felt apprehensive that 
industry might merely apply cosmetics: 
more of those absurd entrances flanked by 
frozen ballets of gods-in-overalls forever 
straining, in concrete-relief, at a nut and 
bolt—stark corridors relieved by paper 
Constables, ersatz Canalettos and leering 
cavaliers—Board-Rooms as reliquaries for 
presentation~-platters and solemn masks on 
canvas—canteen murals as muddled amal- 
gams of out-dated symbols. This may be 
the clumsy wooing of Art by Industry. 
Patron by its honesty and thoroughness 
may, however, persuade Industry to be 
wooed by Art; if it is an extravagant 
Valentine it is impressively expensive and 
may, even for that reason, be studied more 
attentively than an earnest White Paper. 
Patron examines the role of industry in- 
tensively. An invaluable survey compares 
the current situation elsewhere: the United 
States, where a Puritan philanthropy 
justifies donations to research and educa- 
tion but is surprisingly mean to the Muses; 
Sweden, and the irony of heavy taxation 
to pay for State art-subsidies crippling 
further support from industry; West Ger- 


many, and the industrialists’ Cultural 
Circle providing grants for young artists, 
writers and composers, supplementing 
State acquisitions and helping towards 
museum rebuilding. The nine sections on 
British patronage from Painting to 
Drama are introduced by leading authori- 
ties, each with a message to hang, in poker- 
work or neon-strip, above every Director’s 
desk: ‘Private owners should always re~ 
member that they are trustees, not posses- 
sors’—Alan Bowness. “The support that 
art receives is usually returned with 
interest —Norman Reid. ‘The more we 
stress our humanity in defiance of our own 
gigantic technical achievement, the more 
future generations will thank us’—Carel 
Weight. And from Miss Jennie Lee: 
‘Patronage is a form of enlightened self- 
interest.’ A further section devoted to 
comments by employees of the firms re- 
presented would have been valuable; their 
reactions to ‘Art While You Work’ are 
surely important. 

The problem of arranging 551 illustra- 
tions as a record of the achievements of 300 
British firms and also as an attractive 
picture-book might have been solved by 
less conventional typography and layout; 
but adventurous book-design might pre- 
judice the very man this propaganda might 
otherwise convert. So inevitably there are 
dull visual passages. Desolate landscapes 
seem to stretch interminably and despite 
Humphrey Brooke’s eloquent apologia the 
grey portraits form a daunting gallery. 
Some pages open to an incongrous muddle 
of images. Elsewhere works are dramati- 
cally enhanced by inspired or accidental 
pairing: Geoffrey Clarke’s savage formica 
panel faces a patinated nineteenth-century 
Mother and Child; a harsh Paolozzi dance 
of mechanical textures is offset by a woolly 
romantic revelry by Slack. Many pages 
make up a nostalgic album of post-war 
popular taste. Other illustrations prove 
that not all patrons are content to keep up 
with the Jones’s Limited. Imagination 
commissioned the wall-surfaces of Wil- 
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liam Mitchell’s, the ‘primitive’ by James 
Lloyd, the David Partridge nail-mural and 
the polyester sculpture of Derrick Wood- 
ham’s. Wit and sensibility chose Mc- 
Carthy’s primeval metal creatures to fly 
from the Birds Eye Building. 

The captions to the illustrations are 
spare but informative (though the Bridget 
Riley, three times reproduced, is ascribed 
to Victor Pasmore!). Some works are 
flattered by not being photographed in 
situ: the illustration of the Henry Moore 
Time-Life screen does not express the ob- 
scurity of its position in Bond Street. 
Nevertheless recent work photographed 
in its environment seems so successful that 
artists may not find themselves so ‘divorced 
from society’ in the future. The new re- 
lationship between the raw materials of the 
studio and of the factory-floor makes 
fibre-glass or cast-iron sculpture and 
murals in concrete or expanded polystyrene 
more at home as totems and expressive de- 
corations in the forecourts, halls and offices 
of industry than in the isolation of short- 
term tenure in the Tate. It is a tribute to 
this comprehensive survey that such a 
possibility may now occur to the indus- 

t. 
PETER OWEN 
Craydon College of Art 


Kenzan and His Tradition. By BERNARD 
LEACH. Faber & Faber. 1966. 6 gns. 


“THis BOOR’, says its author, apologizing 
for not being a scholar, ‘is a work of love 
which I feel Fate thrust at me despite my 
shortcomings.’ It is an account of the lives 
and times of four artist craftsmen—Koetsu, 
Sotatsu, Korin and Kenzan—who lived 
during the period of cultural efflorescence 
in seventeenth-century Japan. The main 
figure is the potter Kenzan Ogata (1663- 
1743), who began a line of succession 
from master potter to pupil in which 
Bernard Leach, who was trained by the 
sixth Kenzan, was granted the ttle of 


Kenzan VII. This in itself is evidence of 
how far Mr. Leach has entered into the 
spirit of the tradition of Japanese crafts- 
manship. The book also includes a fascinat- 
ing chapter on recent finds of pots and 
diaries by Kenzan and a carefully reasoned. 
plea for recognition of the authenticity of 
these. The book is likely to appeal to two 
main kinds of reader. It will, no doubt, be 
of great interest to historians of Japanese 
art and to experts in Oriental ceramics. But 
it will also be read by potters and other 
artists and craftsmen, who will begin by 
bemg more interested in it because ıt is by 
Bernard Leach than because it is about four 
Japanese artists. 

Mr. Leach, who is now a very active 
octogenarian, was born in China, educated 
in England and trained as a potter in Japan, 
to which country he has constantly re- 
turned throughout the whole of his life. In 
1920 he set up his own pottery at St. Ives 
in Cornwall. This has been an inspiration 
and training ground for generations of 
British studio potters and has produced 
some of the finest hand-made pottery of 
the twentieth century. Kenzan is his fourth 
book. The first, A Potter’s Book, which is 
the classic among potter’s manuals, opens 
with a chapter on the subject that occupies 
the centre of all Mr. Leach’s work and 
thought—the search for a standard of 
values for the potter in the twentieth cen- 
tury. This theme lies also at the heart of 
this latest book. The unique opportunity 
that Mr. Leach has had for understanding 
Oriental and Western approaches to the 
arts has convinced him that ‘a new assess- 
ment of values which is orbital for the first 
time in history’ is necessary and is begin- 
ning to happen. Nobody has done more 
than he to help bring this about. He has 
travelled between Britain and Japan during 
the whole of his life, cross-fertilizing the 
revivals of the craft of pottery in both 
countries. In Kenzan one can see why he 
feels so drawn towards Japan and rates 
some of its ceramics among the best in the 
world. The picture he creates of these four 
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artists is vivid and sympathetic. The 
chapters on Koetsu and Kenzan, in parti- 
cular, reveal artists completely lacking in 
exhibitionism, with a quiet love of beauty 
in natural and man-made things and a re- 
fined and assured taste for asymmetrical, 
organic pottery of a kind which people 
can appreciate, as Mr. Leach once quoted a 
Japanese potter as saying, ‘with their 
bodies’. The aesthetic values of these 
potters and of the cultured ‘men of tea’ 
who used their wares are more complete 
and humane than those that underlie such 
intellectually over-controlled forms as 
those of Greek pottery or modern mass 
production. 

The two of the sixteen recently found 
diaries and the extracts from the others 
that the author has translated show Kenzan 
to have been a sensitive, meditative man 
who even at the age of seventy-five was 


still striving for perfection in his work. 


feel very close to Kenzan: ‘. . . on this local 
clay the proper maturing quality of the 
glaze would not develop. I worked from 
day to day with such frustranon. However 
I found a way of overcoming this argu- 
ment between clay and glaze.’ ‘The kiln 
burns badly—persistent smoke. So I went 
to-the village with Tanji and we drank too 
much.’ 

Potters will be interested, too, in the 
chapter that contains Mr. Leach’s transla- 
tion of the technical pottery notes and 
recipes handed on to Kenzan by his own 
master, Ni Ninsei, and Kenzan’s own 
notes, both made more intelligible by the 
author’s comments. There is also 2 chapter 
outlining the Kenzan School succession. 
The excellent illustrations include twelve 
colour and ninety-six monochrome plates. 
Many of them are illustrations of the re- 
cently found pots and of drawings from 
Kenzan’s diaries. 





They are above all the diaries of a potter, L. R. ROGERS 
and any potter who reads the book will Loughborough School of Art 
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